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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


HE object of this work is to give a theoretical and 
A practical exposition of the general rules of rhetoric, 
so that, first, they may be of service to all students; and, 
secondly, act as a foundation to such as intend to specialize 
in the art of oratory. 

Our main endeavour has been to develop the true nature 
and essence of eloquence, as opposed to mere declamation, 
in short, yet comprehensive and well-defined outlines, 
illustrated by means of suitable and carefully chosen 
examples. In particular we have endeavoured to give promi- 
nence to the psychological value of eloquence: when this 
has once been grasped and then kept constantly in view, 
as the guiding star, not only will the theory be consider- 
ably simplified, but it will be denuded of a certain com- 
plexion of pedantry, of which it is not always innocent, 
and attain the perfection of an art. Thus it will be a most 
powerful factor in enabling the student to make a practical 
use of the natural talent latent in him. This will be developed 
from its roots, tended and trained until fruits are produced, 
which will endure long after all remembrance of the various 
processes has vanished. 

Although it was our original intention to give only a 
synopsis of the main rules of eloquence, we have, on 
further consideration, thought it better to treat several 
of them at length: this applies especially to those sections 
dealing with arrangement and the emotions ; for they are the 
very foundation of the art, and hence require careful study. 

Unlike most authors, we think the dofzcs worthy of much 
study and not as mere useless relics of antiquity; hence, we 
have discussed them at length and given many examples 
in illustration. Our reason for this will be stated in the 
proper place. We have also endeavoured to show the im- 


portance of a proper use of figurative language. 
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Under the conviction that true eloquence can only flourish 
when it draws its nourishment from classical sources, and, 
that in this matter, as much depends on well-authenticated 
principles as on genuine examples, we have imitated the 
teaching of past ages of the learned, and based our theory 
on that as taught by Cicero and Quintilian; at the same 
time we have given full consideration to modern writers. 
Our illustrations are taken mainly from those two great 
orators, who, in the opinion of all generations, stand at the 
head of their art, namely, Demosthenes and Cicero; to these 
we have also added copious extracts from speeches of more 
recent date. Many writers have been in the habit of selecting 
their examples at random, without regard either to unity of 
purpose or suitability of style, culling now from letters, now 
from poetry or narrative. Such a proceeding is more likely 
to ruin the style of the student than to form it; it has helped, 
not a little, to obliterate the true idea of the nature, of the 
spirit and of the language of eloquence, and to debase it to 
the level of mere showy declamation. True, we occasionally 
find, in historical and poetical works, passages of an oratori- 
cal value, for there exists, of course, an epic and an historic 
eloquence; but the above remarks refer only to the choice ot 
passages, quite outside the sphere of the poet or the prose 
writer. 

We have not gone particularly into the theory of the 
various branches of eloquence, because (excepting always 
pulpit eloquence) we consider they are all guided by the 
same general rules; to the law-student a knowledge of 
the practise and procedure of the law-courts of his native 
country will give far more solid help than any mere theory 
gleaned from rhetorical works; and the same may be said 
in regard to the political speaker and an acquaintance with 
political circumstances. The most that theory can do for 
them is to point out the peculiar character of the different 
classes of oratory, and this we have endeavoured to do in 
the present work. 

We trust that the object we have proposed to ourselves, 
namely, the exposition, in a clear and forcible manner of 
the true spirit of eloquence, for the benefit of students, may 
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be attained; and that these pages may put fresh vigour into 
the study of the rules of oratory, and render it easy, practi- 
cal and crowned with success. 

NIKOLAUS SCHLEINIGER, S.J. 
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PREFACE TO THE SIXTH EDITION 


HAVE endeavoured to perfect the work according to the 

spirit of its author. In the main it is the same; whatever 
changes there are, either small or great, must justify them- 
selves. The copious use made by the author, both in the 
theoretical and practical parts, of old classical literature, 
has been retained. Apart from the undeniable significance 
of the rhetoricians and orators drawn upon, the scheme of 
the book, out of regard for the wishes of readers and the 
particular desire of the author have influenced me in this 
matter. 

The “selected passages” have been much increased. 
Examples from living orators, after long consideration, have 
not been included. It will be unnecessary to state that the 
author does not intend any slight by this decision. 

KARL RACKE, S.J. 
Exaten, Dutch Limburg, 
December 15, 1904. 
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PREFACE TO THE ENGLISH TRANSLATION 


HE design of the present translation is to supply a 

want which so far has received but little attention in 
English-speaking countries. Many people here receive so 
much of a classical education as to be familiar with at least 
the names and some of the works of the Latin and Greek 
writers, but their training has just fallen short of that which 
would have given a human interest to the study. 

The gift of speech is pre-eminently the prerogative of 
man, the clearest medium of communication between minds, 
the study of it the one pursuit which brings us into the 
closest contact with our fellow-men, for speak we must, un- 
less we be hermits; and whether we address a crowded 
senate or utter a remark to a chance acquaintance, alike we 
are under the necessity of making our thought clear, re- 
moving prejudice or conciliating good will. Like all other 
gifts, it can be cultivated; and those have the best oppor- 
tunities for perfecting themselves in this gift, or, at least, of 
acquiring an intelligent appreciation of it as exercised by 
others, who have had the advantage of being introduced to 
the works of those whose discourses have survived the test 
of time and changing fashion. During the years when the 
energies were absorbed in the mere mechanical task of 
acquiring the languages, there was little time or energy to 
investigate the principles which lie at the back of all good 
use of words; this book is intended to stimulate that interest, 
and to give the scientific ground on which a good literary 
judgement may be formed. To attain this result in the 
shortest and most efficacious manner, the principles are 
enunciated and illustrations given of them from the ap- 
proved sources; and in order that the interest may not be 
confined to the writers of antiquity, examples are drawn also 
from comparatively modern authors. It is hoped in this way 
to minister to the wants of those who have felt that their 
education in the classics, as happens so often nowadays, 
was confined to the consideration of philological questions, 
with a consequent detraction from the far more interesting 
side of the literary quality of the authors they read. 

F.. KInG, S.J. 
Manresa House, Rochampion, S.W. 
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NOTE BY THE TRANSLATOR 


N the English version special prominence has been given 

to British and American requirements, and numerous ex- 
tracts from the speeches of orators of both nations have 
been added. Many of the extracts from American speeches 
have, by the kind permission of the publishers, been 
gathered from Zhe World's Famous Orations, published by 
Messrs Funk and Wagnall, of New York and London. 


London, October, 1908. 
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INTRODUCTION 


I. Eloquence: its Essence and Divisions 


\ LOQUENCE is a part of the wider subject of the 
art of speech, that is, the art of expressing, in appro- 
priate language, the thoughts, feelings and wishes 
of the soul. Corresponding to the three functions of 

language, to instruct, to entertain or to convince, Eloquence, 
in its fullest sense, embraces every method of presenting 
thought in a way calculated to secure one or other of these 
objects (dtdactic prose, poetry, eloquence). It meets us under the 
most diverse forms, in the measured speech of the statesman, 
the minute exposition of the pleader, in the lightning dia- 
lectic of the controversialist, and the moving address of the 
missioner, in the lively narration of the story-teller and the 
compelling images of the poet. At one time it sways an 
audience in the vibrating tones of the speaker, at another it 
whispers to the reason in the silent influence of the written 
word. 

Here we will confine ourselves to Eloquence in the strict 
sense of the term. This, if we consider the word in itself, is 
the power to persuade. To persuade is to convince by ex- 
hortation, or to touch by means of the living word; as a 
matter of fact, to move others to a decision, to guide their 
wishes and desires in a given direction is the object of the 
orator, and just so far as a speech succeeds in this is it a work 
of eloquence. According to its aim, therefore, we can define 
Eloquence as the art of speaking tn such a manner as to win 
over others toa particular point of view.* The speaker’s instru- 

*So also many explain Cicero’s words, ‘‘Sit orator nobis is, gu accommodate 
ad persuadendum possit dicere” (De Orat. 1, 61, 260). No exact definition has 
been given by Cicero of this perswadere, and a close study of his rhetorical 
works gives one the idea that he himself had no clear notion of his art, Aris- 
totle defines it as: gorw 7 pyropicy divamis wept Exagrov Tod Oewpira 70 
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ment is ¢he living word; (a speech such as Cicero’s Second 
Philippic, which from the very beginning is only meant to 
be read, has no reality in it). How the “word” is to be 
handled, so that it may have the power to turn the opinions 
of others in the direction desired by the orator, will be ex- 
amined later on. 

Eloquence is, in the first place, a gift of nature. When a 
man is bent upon winning over others to his opinions for 
some special end, he calls forth the whole strength of his 
abilities and puts into his words all the light of his mind and 
the glow of his heart. Nature endows him with the gift of 
eloquence. But nature is developed by the use of fixed rules 
and so is brought to a higher perfection; hence Eloquence 
becomes an arf, that is to say, an excellence resting upon 
well-known principles. 

From this definition of the notion of eloquence it does not 
follow that every man who possesses the gift of merely 
graceful utterance has a claim to the art of eloquence. 
To the Greeks Eloquence was 7 deworns Tod Néyeu, Originally 
something quite distinct from the art of elegant and chosen 
language, evoroula, evyAwTTia, evérera (elegance of diction) ; 
it was among the later Rhetoricians, when all sorts of affec- 
tations and sophistics stunted the fair classic growth, and 
when pyropevev and cogiocreveww had become synonymous and 
degraded in meaning, that these expressions came into vogue 
to describe Eloquence. 

Eloquence again is distinguished from poetry.* 

The former has for its main object the True and the Good, 
the latter the Beautiful; the former appeals to the will, 
évdexduevoy miOavdv. In the accompanying explanation the epl éxacroy is 


emphasized as the characteristic feature. A more exact rendering of 7eldew 
(rOavév) is not given. 

Cicero, and quite rightly, too, places the chief point of Eloquence in this 
accommodate dicerc, and not in the result (perswadere), because a speech may 
be very eloquent and yet not bring about the desired effect. True eloquence 
merely requires that the speech should comply with all the conditions requisite 
for gaining the object in view. 

* Onthis point, cf. Sulzer’s Theorie der sch6nen Kunste und Wissenschaften: 
Grenzen der Beredsamkeit ; Schott, Die Theorie der Beredsamkeit mit beson- 
derer Anwendung auf die geistliche Beredsamkeit, bd. 1. kap, 4. 

How, moreover, the three elements here mentioned, the rhetorical, the 
poetical and the philosophical, like neighbouring powers, not only frequently 
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the latter to the imagination and the feelings; the stirring 
up of the esthetic sense—the delectare—is the poet’s aim, 
while for the speaker it is only a means. 

The speaker is also distinct from the philosopher. The 
latter’s task is to search out and discover the truth, which, 
so far as he can impart it, he tries to convey to the under- 
standing of his hearers. The speaker too aims at a know- 
ledge of the truth, at the same time that he tries to force upon 
his hearers a practical adoption of it, and so, after appealing 
to the understanding, he proceeds at once to work upon the 
feelings and the will. The philosopher moreover considers 
the Good singly from the point of view of its objective reality, 
i.e., under the aspect of Truth, and thus even the practical 
or moral philosopher ever remains in the domain of specula- 
tion; the speaker, on the contrary, regards the Good in 
relation to an immediately practical object, in its application 
to life; for him the philosophic development is only a stage 
in his progress; his ultimate goal is some practical decision. 

2. Divisions of Eloquence. The older rhetoricians with 
Aristotle * considered the audience under the aspect of judge 
or citizen, or merely as impartial onlooker—@ewpes; according 
to these three standpoints they made three divisions of 
eloquence, forensic, political, deliberative (genus delibera- 
tivum, judiciale, demonstrativum seu exornativum), this last 
including the panegyric and the invective. t At the present 
day the usual division is into profane (political, forensic, mili- 
tary, academic), and sacred or pulpit eloquence (homiletic). 


invade each other’s provinces, but strive to unite in the accomplished speaker, 
though in different proportions, may be seen in many of the most beautiful 
examples of oratorical talent. See, for example, on this point Frederick Schle- 
gel: Gesch. d. alten u. neuen Literatur, 2 th. 13 vorles. in Bezug auf Bossuet. 

*’Avdykn d& Tov axpoarhy 7) Oewpdy elvar } xpurqv'’® xpirhy O€ 7) Tav Neyer nev wv 
4 tov weAdvTwv.*Eore 8 6 ev wept Tay weAdovtwrv Xplor, olov éxkno.aoTHs (citizens 
in the people’s assembly): 6 6€ nepl rév yeyernpéver, olov 6 dixaorHs. 0 dé Tijs 
duvdwews (intrinsic worth of the speech, talent of the orator) 6 dewpéds. bor’ €& 
avdyxns ay ein Tpia yévn Tav N6ywv Tv pyropiKGy, oupBovdevticdv, SuKavidvec 
Oecxrixdv. (Arist. Rhet. 1, 3. Cf. Cic., Orat. partit. 3, 10). 

+ ‘Est igitur, ut dixi, unum genus, quo laus ac vituperatio continetur; sed 
est appellatum a parte meliore laudativum” (Quint., Inst. Orat. 3, 4, 12). To 
gain a true knowledge of the ideas the older rhetoricians had of Eloquence, 
especially of the mele (miavds Néyew), Perswadere, the epideictic oration and 
their opinions upon it must be carefully considered. 
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In the region of profane eloquence, as a result of modern 
statecraft, the political speech (parliamentary and platform) 
occupies a very important position. Also the increased 
number of associations and debating clubs, with their various 
constitutions and objects, have caused a rich development 
in the deliberative and demonstrative styles. 

In the law courts, it is true, eloquence no longer plays the 
important part it did in Athens and Rome, but it still under- 
stands how to make its influence felt there. 

With regard to academic eloquence it must be observed 
that, as it does not aim at moving the feelings or the will, but 
rather at a tasteful presentment of some speculative object 
(an appeal, so to speak, to the cultivated intellect), it does 
not lie within the domain of Eloquence but rather in that of 
graceful diction. The external form, however perfected, 
changes nothing in essential character, whatever little in- 
fluence may be exercised by the didactic or philosophic 
shape which the discourse may assume. Since the philo- 
sopher, the poet or the historian may be at one time or 
another a speaker, even the academic discourse may partake 
of some of the features of a speech. A sharp division of 
ideas is, nevertheless, very needful; it is incredible how 
greatly eloquence suffers through misapprehension of its 
fundamental character. 


II—Ryhetoric: its Scope and Nature 


3. Although, in the main, Rhetoric depends upon natural 
ability and a true inborn talent for it, still a proper use 
of its precepts and expedients, such as may be learnt from 
careful study of the art, is of great help, and, indeed, indis- 
pensable, if mistakes are to be avoided and perfection 
acquired. Horace’s remarks on the creations of the poetic 
art are very much to our purpose. 

Natura fieret laudabile carmen an arte, 
Queesitum est: Ego nec studium sine divite vena, 
Nec rude quid possit video ingenium: alterius sic 
Altera poscit opem res, et conjurat amice.* 

The same mey be said of Eloquence.t 

* Ars Poet. 408-411. 

} Nay, Hugh Blair goes so far as to say, ‘It is certain that study and 
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By training, however, it can, as we have mentioned above, 
become perfect craftsmanship. 

The scientific training in the art of Eloquence is called 
Rhetoric. Its object is to develop and form the latent oratori- 
cal talent. The means to attain this result are (1) acquaint- 
ance with the theory of Eloquence; (2) study of the most 
eminent orators; (3) unremitting practice. Yet rhetoric will 
not make a great orator, if the candidate is wanting in 
natural gifts. These gifts, so far, at least, as perfection is 
concerned, must comprise sound judgment, a keen in- 
teilect, deep feeling, a vivid imagination, a good memory, 
but above all a great and noble soul: éxeuw det ror adnO7 phropa 
jo) tarewov gpdvnpa cai ayevvés;* and as regards the body, a 
pleasing and attractive exterior, powerful lungs, distinct 
articulation and a good voice. 

The speaker, also, especially at the present day, over and 
above his natural gifts and rhetorical training, needs a se- 
cure groundwork of religious knowledgeand fixed principles, 
as well as a familiarity with the laws of thought, an intimate 
knowledge of mankind, t and finally experience of those 
springs of the will which are most sensitive to the particular 
style of his eloquence.t 


Divisions of Rhetoric 

4. According to Cicero three points are to be kept ever be- 
fore the eyes of the orator, what he says, when, or on what 
occasion and ow he says it ‘quid dicat, et quo quidque loco, 
et quomodo.” § 

Thus: rhetoric falls naturally into three divisions: 

(1) The choice of the subject of the discourse; 

(2) The arrangement of the discourse; 

(3) The form of the discourse; and, since the composition 
is judged by the delivery, we may add 

(4) The memorizing and delivery of the discourse. 


discipline are more necessary for the improvement of natural genius in 
oratory than they are in poetry. Homer formed himself; Demosthenes and 
Cicero were formed by the help of much labour, and of many assistances 
derived from the labour of others” (Le@tures on Rhetoric, Lect. xxxiv). 

* Tlept tous, 9, 3- t+ Orat. 14, 13. A Unsts inne, yCXV ety 3 oe 

§ Cf. d’Agueseau, Rede iiber die Menschenkenntnis beim Gerichtsredner. 

See Conclusion I, 
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Before we begin to enlarge upon these points, let us give 
a short résumé of the history of Eloquence and Rhetoric. 


IlI—e4 Brief Review of the History of Eloquence and 
of Rhetoric 


A. Eloquence 


5. In its first and simplest meaning, or considered as a gift, 
Eloquence is as old as human society. Historically its origin 
can be traced back only as far as it became in more or less 
degree a matter of art or training. We encounter it in all its 
glory among two ancient peoples—the Greeks and Romans. 
As a rule it precedes poetry and paves the way for a higher 
development of the latter, just as ordinarily the various kinds 
of prose grew out of the language of poetry, first historic 
prose, then that of the tribune. Among the Greek States 
Athens was especially famous for her eloquence. The demo- 
cratic nature of her republican constitution and the freedom 
of debate allowed on all matters of public interest made the 
gift of words a mighty weapon in the hands of the dema- 
gogue. The importance of the subjects in debate, involving 
as they did the power and influence of Athens, stimulated 
great thoughts and large views. The very conflict of eminent 
speakers always tended to raise the art to higher perfection, 
and there was no great statesman but sought to win his 
laurels in this field: for instance, Solon, Pisistratus, Themis- 
tocles, Pericles, Alcibiades. The Alexandrian Canon of Cal- 
limachus presents us with the following ten orators: (*) Anti- 
phon of Rhamnus at Attica (5th c. B.c.); Andocides, his con- 
temporary; Lysias of Athens (444-379 B.C.) a son of the 
orator Cephalus of Syracuse; Isocrates (436-338), an Athe- 
nian and pupil of the rhetorician Gorgias; Isaeus (about 400 
B.C.) of Chalcis; Demosthenes (about 385-322) of Peanium 
in Attica, probably a pupil of Isaeus, the King of Greek 
eloquence; Atschines (390-314) of Athens, the famous rival 
of Demosthenes, according to Quintilian’s opinion the first 

“For a critical appreciation of this orator see Quintilian, 1, 12, and in 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, rept rdv dpxatwy pyrépwr srouvnuaticpot and Téy 


dpxatwy xplows, etc.; see also in the present work the Conclusion, especially the 
parallel drawn between Demosthenes and Cicero. 
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Greek orator after Demosthenes; Lycurgus (about 396-328) 
of Athens, and friend of Demosthenes; also Hyperides 
(d. 322), contemporary of Lycurgus, said to be a pupil of 
Isocrates and Plato, whom Longinus in his Z7eatzse on the 
Sublime considers, in some respects, Demosthenes’s supe- 
rior, especially in delicacy and irony; Dinarchus of Corinth 
(born 361), imitator of Demosthenes (AypocGérns 6 KpiO.vos), 
who after the death of Demosthenes and Hyperides exer- 
cised considerable influence in Athens. 

The artificial development of Attic eloquence had begun 
with Gorgias of Leontium in Sicily, who (427) opened the 
first school of rhetoric in Athens, and in his own time reaped 
fame by his florid extempore speeches, though at a later 
date he was looked upon as a mere declaimer. Lysias intro- 
duced a higher finish in the concise structure of the discourse 
and in loftiness and purity of diction, though he lacked the 
harmony of the period which Isocrates developed. Finally, 
Demosthenes united, with tempered proportion, boldness of 
thought to strength and harmony of language. After his 
death and the loss of her freedom Attic eloquence declined. 
Its noble and virile character sank into the mannerisms of 
Demetrius Phalereus (300) and the declamation of the So- 
phists, the verbose and weakly Asiatic style, and the allied, 
if less sensuous, Rhodian mannerism.* 

Among later orators, the following have some reputation : 
John Chrysostom (Golden-mouthed) of Prusa in Bithynia 
(in the first and at the beginning of the second century A.D.) ; 
Tiberius Claudius Herodes Atticus of Attica, Consul at Rome 
(about 143 A.D.), an adeptin improvisation; Aelius Aristides 
of Adrianople in Bithynia (also in the second century, A.D.) ; 
Themistius Euphrades (the Deliberator) of Paphlagonia (in 
fourth century at Constantinople); Libanius of Antioch (314- 
395) orator and rhetorician. 

At Rome oratory had great obstacles to overcome. Not 
only could it gain but a partial hearing amid the clash of 
arms, but the stern sense of the Romans thought it neces- 


* On the Attic, Asiatic and Rhodian styles and their champions see 
Quintilian, Inst. 12, 10. For further information on these styles and on the 
subject of Rhetoric from the time of Alexander down to Augustus cf. Father 
Blass, Die griechische Beredsamkeit u.s.w., Berlin, 1865. 
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sary to issue edicts against the opening of schools of Rhe- 
toric, an action which could plead justification on account 
of the methods of the Greek sophists who were the first 
teachers at Rome. Hence, the most influential orators of the 
first centuries owed their eminence more to the gifts of na- 
ture than to any training;* thus C. Cornelius Cethegus, Caius 
Leelius, Corn. Scipio Africanus, Cato Major, Sempronius and 
Caius Gracchus, C. Aurel. Cotta and especially L. Licinius 
Crassus and M. Antonius (grandfather of the triumvir bear- 
ing the same name, the former distinguished by his gift of 
exposition, the latter by the skilful disposition of his argu- 
ment and the intensity of his emotion). But when the Ro- 
mans became better acquainted with the dialectic nimbleness 
of the Greeks and the power conferred by a study of Rhetoric, 
the passion for training flamed up all round, and it had its 
complete justification in Cicero (106-43 B.C.), the worthy rival 
of the greatest of the Greek orators. After Cicero there came, 
though at a considerable distance, Hortensius, Cesar and 
Brutus, followed later by M. Val. Corvinus Messala (d. 9. 
A.D.) Under the Czsars, as with the Greeks in their deca- 
dence, eloquence lost its essential moral characteristics, and 
with them its loftiness, its warmth, its naturalness. A cer- 
- tain excess of poetical expressions, a delusive brilliance in 
thoughts and words, a pointing of epigram, alliteration and 
antithesis, above all affectation and striving after effect— 
these are the features that marked the decline of the once 
mighty eloquence of Rome. Since forensic eloquence became 
henceforward the goal of the Rhetoricians, it may be fairly 
concluded that the sphere of politics no longer enjoyed the 
privilege of free speech; hence the whole of rhetorical train- 
ing narrowed down to the groove of the demands of the law 
courts—and being confined to school exercises on all sorts 
of imaginary and involved cases (Declamationes, controversté) 
became in time a sort of pedantic and sophistic trickery. As 
a pleader and the panegyrist of Trajan, Pliny the Younger 


* On this matter Quzwtilian says: Fuere quaedam genera dicendi conditione 
temporum horridiora, alioqui magnam jam ingenii vim prae se ferentia. 
(12, 10, 10.) 

tSee: Cic., Brutus s. declar. orat. 37, Quint. 12, 10, 10. 
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(62-114 A.D.) gained a not unmerited reputation; Quintilian, 
too, and Tacitus may here also receive honourable mention.* 

Among nations of more modern times eloquence could 
only develop naturally where, after the formation of a cul- 
tured language, the state policy was favourable and sanc- 
tioned some degree of free speech. Such was the case in 
England, France, America and much later in Germany and 
in other nations, where trials were held in public, and the 
parliamentary system became part of the constitution. Wil- 
liam Pitt, the elder, Earl of Chatham (1708-1778), Edmund 
Burke (1730-1797), Grattan (Irishman, 1746-1820), Fox 
(1749-1806), Sheridan (1751-1816), Canning (1770-1827), 
O’Connell (1775-1847) one of the greatest public speakers 
of all’ times, Brougham (1778-1859), Peel (1788-1850), 
Macaulay (1800-1859), Beaconsfield (1804-1881), Glad- 
stone (1809-1898), Bright (1811-1889). Among American 
orators we have Patrick Henry (1736-1799), S. Adams 
(1722-1774), Washington (1782-1796), Jefferson (1743-1826), 
Nott (1773-1866), Prentiss (1808-1850), Webster (1782-1852), 
Clay (1777-1852), Baker (1811-1861), Beecher (1813-1887), 
Ingersoll (1833-1899), Garfield (1831-1888), Conkling (1829- 
1888), Grady (1851-1889). Among the most celebrated French 
speakers we have Mirabeau (1715-1789), Barnave (1761- 
1792), Maury (1746-1817), Lally-Tollendal (1750-1830), Caza- 
lés (1752-1805), Vergniaud (1753-1793), Guizot (1787-1874), 
Berryer (1790-1868), Thiers (1797-1877), Montalembert (18 10- 
1870). In modern times Spain has one famous name, Donoso 
Cortes (1809-1853). Since the commencement of the Parlia- 
mentary system in Germany we have Gerlach (1795-1877), 
Waldeck (1802-1892), Windthorst (1812-181), Mallinckrodt 
(1821-1874). The four last named at the time of the “ Kultur- 
kampf” displayed in their character as defenders of therights 
of the Catholic Church great oratorical talent. Their most 
celebrated opponents were Bismarck (1815-1868), Bennigsen 
(1824-1902), Lasker (1829-1884). Mention must also be made 
of the Austrians Leo Graf von Thun (1811-1888), Haynald 


*See: Perrot, ‘‘L’éloquence politique et judiciare 4 Athénes.” Jebb, The 
Attic orators from Antiphon to Isaeos (1876). 
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(1816-1891), Greuter (1817-1888), and the Swiss G. J. Baum- 
gartner (1797-1869). 

While Greek and Roman eloquence was dragging out the 
last remains of a miserable existence, there sprang up a new 
eloquence on a far higher plane, Christian or sacred elo- 
quence, full of irresistible strength and fire. Though in 
most centuries this type displayed none of the external 
splendour of the old classic eloquence, and indeed at certain 
periods was entirely detached from it, still among the 
Apostles of all ages it developed, eclipsing all the triumphs 
of secular oratory by the marvellous spread of the faith, the 
awakening and strengthening of Christian life, the welding 
of whole nations into one people, proving the might of its 
divine origin. 

The most famous preachers of past ages were; in the 
West: Ambrose (340-397), Leo the Great (d. 461), Augustine 
(354-430),Peter Chrysologus (fifth century),Gregory theGreat 
(540-604), and if we include the soul of eloquence vibrating 
in the written word, Tertullian (b. about 160), Cyprian (about 
200-258), Jerome (340-420), Salvian (fifth century); in the 
East: Origen (185-254), Gregory of Nazianzum, brother ot 
Basil Macarius, the Egyptian (300-391), Cyril of Jerusalem 
(315-386), Cyril of Alexandria (d. 444), Chrysostom (347-407), 
Ephraem (d. 373);in the Middle Ages: Bernard (1091-1153), 
Bernardinus (1380-1444), Vincent Ferrer (1350-1419); among 
the Germans: Berthold of Regensberg (d. 1272) and 
Tauler (1290-1361), later Geiler of Kaysersberg (1445- 
1510). 

In later times pulpit eloquence entered on a brilliant career 
in France when Bossuet (1627-1704), Fénelon (1651-1715), 
Massillon (1663-1742), etc., offered a lofty spiritual earnest- 
ness, a comprehensive unity of subject and a nobly-inspired 
language worthy of the greatest orators of former times. 
In Italy there appeared Segneri (1624-1694), Tornielli (1693- 
1752), Benini (1711-1778); in Spain: John of Avila (d. 1569), 
Louis of Granada (1504-1588), Francis Borgia (1510-1572), 
Estrada (1518-1584); in Portugal: Vieira (1608-1697); in Po- 
land: Scarga (1536-1612). In Germany the following have a 


reputation: Hunolt (1691-1746), later Moser (1751-1780), 
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Jeanjean (1727-1790), Al. Schneider (1752-1818), Gretsch 
(1753-1826), Colmar (1760-1818); in latér times: Beith (1788- 
1876), Diepenbrock (1798-1853), Forster (1800-1821), Kette- 
ler (1811-1877); M. Eberhard (1815-1876), Ehrler (b. 1833), 
Roh (1811-1872), Roder (1812-1887), Zobel (1815-1893), Rive 
(1824-1884), Loffler (1834-1902); in England: Cardinal Wise- 
man (1802-1865), Thomas Burke (1830-1883), Newman 
(1801-1890); among Protestant preachers: Jeremy Taylor 
(1613-1667), Blair (1718-1800), Sterne (1713-1768), Whate- 
ley (1787-1863), Dr Chalmers (1780-1847), Spurgeon (1834- 
1892). 


(B) Rhetoric 

6. Quintilian has a wise observation: “Initium dicendi de- 
dit natura, initium artis observatio” (3, 2); “Art has its root 
in nature, theory in experience.* Empedocles of Agrigentum 
(about 400-430 B.C.) and his pupil Korax are mentioned as 
the first who dictated rules for eloquence. Tisias, pupil of 
Korax, and Gorgias, pupil of Tisias, removed the school of 
rhetoric from Sicily to Athens, where others were also 
founded and an impetus given to their erection elsewhere. 
A very famous teacher of rhetoric was their pupil Isocrates 
(436-338 B.C.) The greatest Greek work on the theory of 
Rhetoric is Aristotle’s (384-322 B.C.) Zveatise Téyyn pyropixy t 
This is divided into three parts or books: the first of rhe- 
torical arguments and their relation to the three kinds of 
eloquence; the second of the passions and habits as they 
affect the speaker and his audience, and the common places; 
the third of rhetorical exposition and action; finally, of the 
constituent parts of a speech. The work contains many 
practical hints drawn from experience, and displays a great 
knowledge of the human mind. By founding the art on rea- 
son and first principles, it has been the guide for all suc- 
ceeding centuries in this subject, as has been the Poetics of 
Aristotle in the domain of poetry.{ Other Rhetoricians of 


* On the gradual growth of the theory of Rhetoric, cf. Quint., Inst. Orat. 31, 
and L. Spengel, Zuvaywyh rexvGv s. artium scriptores. 
+ This is the work always referred to when Aristotle is quoted. 
+ Other rhetorical works of Aristotle mentioned by Diogenes Laertius 
(cf. also Cic., De Orat. 2, 38, and De in Rhet. 2, 2, 6) as also his Texvav owaywyi 
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eminence are Antiphon (fifth century B.C.), Lysias, Theo- 
phrast (pupil and successor of Aristotle), Demetrius Phalereus 
(fourth century). The work ascribed to him under the title 
On Expresston—Ilepi épunvetas—is really that of Demetrius 
of Alexandria;later Apollonius (Molon), who taught first at 
Rhodes, where flourished the so-called Rhodian school, 
which is falsely ascribed to A¢schines; afterwards at Rome 
81 B.C., where he was teacher to Cicero and Julius Cesar. 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, contemporary of Cesar and 
Pompey, well known as a writer of history, flourished also as 
a rhetorician, though his treatise addressed to Echekrates 
has reached us only in an imperfect form—on the other hand 
we possess very many of his writings; Hermagoras (first cen- 
tury B.C.); Apollodorus; Theodorus (teacher of Tiberius) ; 
Hermogenes (under Marcus Aurelius); Longinus (213-273 
A.D.), famous for the treatise attributed to him, Oz the 
Sublime, Uepi iyrous—one of the most eminent works on Rhe- 
toric of the olden time; Libanius of Antioch, the teacher of 
St John Chrysostom, a brilliant professor at Constantinople 
—of his works we have a rhetorical course of speeches and 
declamations, as also the Analyses of the speeches of De- 
mosthenes. 

The first Latin school of Rhetoric in Rome (as we have 
observed already, the instruction in Greek Eloquence be- 
gan much earlier) was opened by L. Gallus Plotius (88 B.c.) 
of Lyons, who counted Cicero among his hearers. The great 
Roman pleader has, however, left to us the most precious 
instructions on his art, cast generally in the form of dia- 
logues. The most important of these are: 

(1) De Oratore ad Quintum fratrem. The first book treats 
of the formation of the speaker, the second of the search for 


are unhappily lost. The work known by the name of Rhetorica ad Alexandrum 
has been triumphantly vindicated for Anaximenes by Spengel (see his com- 
mentary). This Téyvn (contrasted with the more philosophical work of Aris- 
totle) gives us the best treatise on the Praxis (Methods) of the older orators, 
and in this respect is of great value to gaina knowledge ofthem; itisonly to be 
regretted that these teachers of the theory as well as the practice of oratory, 
adopted whole-heartedly the principle that the (rhetorical) end justifies the 
(rhetorical) means to such an extent that their regard for truth and justice 
appears in a more than doubtful light. 
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and disposition of the matter, the third of oratorical expres- 
sion and delivery. The whole work has a singular distinction 
of brilliancy and charm in its composition. 

(2) Orator seu de optimo genere dicendt (ad Brutum); on the 
ideally perfect orator. 

(3) Brutus, seu de clarts oratortbus ; a history of Roman elo- 
quence. What the Rhetoric of Anaximenes was among the 
Greeks, that, among the Latins, is the work Rhelorica ad 
FHlerennium, at the time ascribed to Cicero, now with greater 
probability assigned to Cornificius. The most perfect and all- 
embracing theory in our opinion is that of Quintilian (born 
about 35 A.D.) who, in his work J/zstztutionts Oratorice libri 
duodectm,* with all his fund of experience and cultivated 
taste, follows the progress of the speaker from his first crude 
attempts to the very pinnacle of his art. On the other hand, 
the Declarations ascribed to him are not genuine. Finally, 
we must mention the dialogue rightly attributed to Tacitust 
De causts corrupte eloquentie}. In later times we may make 
mention of Fénelon’s three Dzalogues on Eloquence ; 
d’Aguesseau’s Dzscourse om the Decline of Forensic Elo- 
guence; Hugh Blair’s Lectures on Rhetoric; Whateley’s 
Rhetoric; A. Miller’s Twelve Lectures on Eloquence and tts De- 
cline in Germany; Kleutgen’s Ars Dicendz, and Philippis’ 
The Art of Oratory. 

The abundant literature on ecclesiastical rhetoric as also 
the particular history of sacred eloquence is fully treated of 
in a special work. 


* This is the work alluded to always when Quintilian is quoted. 

+ Assigned by some to Quintilian, by others to the younger Pliny, and 
by others again to Suetonius. 

+ The Greek Rhetoricians were first edited by Walz, and lastly by Spen- 
gel, and the Latin Rhetoricians by Halm. Ioh. Ch. G. Ernesti, Gr. Technol. 
rhet., 1875, gives a good explanation of the technology of the older rhetoric. 
Volkmann’s Rhetoric of the Greeks and Romans (1885) and Chaignet’s La 
Rhétorique et son Histoire (1888) are deserving of special mention. 
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PART THE FIRST 
‘Discovery of the Matter (Inventio) * 


7. The subject matter of this part naturally embraces the 
methods by which the arguments and motives (zicrets, 
miOava; argumenta persuasibilia) may be found to win over 
the audience to the opinion of the orator. But first something 
must be said as to the determzinatton of the subject, the atm and 
the leading theme of the discourse, for unless these points are 
settled, an effective employment of material is not possible. 


SECTION I—TZhe Theme, Aim, Proposition 

8. Zheme.—By Theme is understood the subject with which 
the speech deals. 

In the first place a distinction must be made between the 
theme in its wzder, and the theme in its zarrower sense. 

The former describes the subject in its /wlles¢ signification, 
and, by many it is simply named “ Subject” (materza); the 
latter describes the subject according to the particular point 
of view of the orator; it is that portion of it of which he 
treats guestio, Gyrnua (that which is sought).t 

“Eloquence” is a theme in the wider sense of the word; 
“ The great importance of Eloquence” atheme in the narrower 
sense. The standpoint from which the theme in the narrower 
meaning is viewed will determine the Manner of division. It 
is either abstract (questio tnfinita, Oéo1s) or concrete, (questto 
fintta, imé0ects). In the first case the subject is the xotzon of 
a species or kind, in the second of a particular individual or 
thing. A distinction must also be made between ¢heoretical 

* Evpeois, rapackeuy. It is to be noted, once for all, that the old Rhetoricians 
employed different terms for the same object, while, on the other hand the 


same expressions did not always indicate the same thing. 
tcf. Meunier, The Doctrine of the Matter of the Sermon; Kleutgen, Ars 


Dicendi, iv, 1, 1. 
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and practical (questiones cognitionts and actionzs) simple and 
compound themes (szmplzces, composite). But of this later. 

Very often the theme is offered by circumstances and 
determined beforehand. 

If, however, it is left to the free choice of the orator, he 
must give careful attention to certain qualities necessary for 
a good theme. It must be: (1) Szztable, (2) Uniform, 
(3) Lzmzted, (4) Stgnificant. 

(1) Saetable—first of all for the purpose the orator has in 
view; secondly, to the fersoz of the orator, his age, his posi- 
tion, his abilities; thirdly, to his awdzence and their circum- 
stances, needs, expectations, and in harmony with the 
exigencies of time and place. 


Sumite materiam vestris, qui scribitis, equam 
Viribus, et versate diu, quid ferre recusent, 
Quid valeant humeri.* 

The same advice which the poet here gives to the poet is 
also applicable to the orator; and, similarly, what Cicero 
says as to the tone of the speech applies also to the subject; 
“Nam nec semper, nec apud omnes, nec contra omnes, nec 
pro omnibus, nec omnibus eodem dicendum arbitror.”’t 

(2) Unztform—The theme must have the quality of Umzty,t 
thatis,it must haveno divisions, or, if there are any, they must 
be very intimately united; in other words, it must be either 
simple, or the association of ideas must be so close that the 
component parts form a unity. “Crimeis the greatest of evils,” 
“In thy breast are the stars ofthy destiny,” aresimple themes, 
because they contain one simple undivided thought. “The 
duty and blessing of the observance of the Sunday” is a com- 
pound but still a united theme. It contains certainly two dif- 
ferent thoughts which can be expanded into two sentences: 
The observance of Sunday a duty; the observance of Sunday 
a source of blessing, But these two truths are closely united 

*Hor., Ars poet. 38. TCie, Oat. 35, 123. 

{The reason why Rhetoricians insist on unity in the theme is 7o#¢, asit would 
seem at first sight, on esthetic grounds but for practical reasons. Indeed, a 
speech which lacks unity must lose in strength and effectiveness in propor- 
tion as the subjects increase. Unity of discourse is not possible without unity 
of theme, for the theme is the foundation of the speech. It cannot be denied 
that unity helps to impress upon the fabric of eloquence the stamp of beauty. 


St Augustine says (Ep. 18), “Omnis pulchritudinis forma, unitas est.” 
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both by the unity of the subject (observance of the Sunday) 
and the unity of the object in view (exhortation to keep the 
Sunday holy).* 

(3) Lzmzted—The theme must also be kept within the limits 
of the object tn view. It must neither be too overflowing with 
meaning, containing too many truths, nor must it be meagre 
or watery. If the subject chosen is too fertile, it cannot be 
properly worked out. The orator finds himself obliged rather 
to point out than to unfold his thoughts, consequently his 
speech will make little impression. He must, therefore, con- 
sider carefully which view of his subject he will treat of. In 
any case, within the narrow bounds of a speech, things can 
seldom be presented in their entirety; and if they could, it 
would not always be advisable, because this would not help 
the speaker to attain the end in view. Hence the demand for 
a judicious limitation. On the other hand, the subject must 
not be too narrow, or there will be a want of sufficient 
material, and the orator will be tempted during its develop- 
ment to overstep the mark; that is, he will seek refuge in 
meaningless phrases, academic dissertations, or wearying re- 
petitions. It is true that by these means a patchwork of veneer 
may hide this poverty of mind and theme, but it will never 
remove the traces of inner worthlessness. 

(4) Szgnzficant—Finally, the subject must be pregnant with 
meaning and worthy of the consideration of the audrence. This 
follows from the nature and object of eloquence. Purely 
theoretical propositions, which bear neither directly nor 
indirectly upon the desires and actions of mankind, should 
not form the foundation of the speech. Neither are all matters 
of a practical nature appropriate for a theme. Trivial and 
unimportant matters are scarcely deserving of being treated 
in detailed speech.T 


*TIn the language of Scholastic Philosophy this might be expressed as: 
The theme for one purpose treats of two formal objects by means of one 
material object. 

+ It is of importance for the young speaker to choose for his exercise only 
matters adapted for oratory. Thus the practice is not to be approved of, of 
giving, for exercises in the art of composing a speech, as too often happens, 
either wholly sentimental and idyllic subjects, which lend themselves but too 
easily to insipid sentimentality and nervous speech, or empty and meaningless 
themes, or any subjects which by their nature, or in their setting, are abstract 
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9. Aim of the Speaker. The development of the discourse 
is determined by the aim of the speaker, just as the archi- 
tect settles his plan of erecting a building by the particu- 
lar object to which the building is to be devoted; and as the 
musician in composing takes his keynote from the spirit 
which is to pervade his piece from the plot of the libretto, 
and from the effect to be produced by his music.* 

Above all things the speaker must have his objective 
clearly before him. Zhzs zs of the highest tmportance, since 
upon it turns the whole of the practical direction of the 
speech, and without this practical, clearly defined, and all- 
compelling directness, the discourse becomes merely a 
literary or philosophical essay. At times one single aim may 
be the goal of a series of speeches leading up to it, as we see 
in Demosthenes and Cicero: indeed, Demosthenes devoted 
his whole life to the great end of the independence of Greece, 
as O’Connell gave his for the freedom of Ireland. /¢ zs the in- 
sptred grasp of the object which gives all the power to eloquence. 

**Pectus est quod disertos facit.” 

10. Zhe Proposttion, The immediate practical result of the 
consideration which the orator has given to the purposeful 
and afford no freedom of movement to the young mind. Among the last we 
may reckon the following : ‘‘ What are the points of agreement and difference 
between morality and legislation?” ‘‘What is the peculiar value of the His- 
tory of Philosophy?” ‘‘ How is it that reference to God gives the highest moral 
value to our actions?” ‘‘Why is it appropriate that experimental psychology 
should be taught” in the top classes of our public schools? ‘* Our attitude to- 
wards time,” ‘‘ Our cosmopolitan attitude,” ‘‘ The Ideal,” ‘* Probability,” ““Of 
arousing and encouraging a real interest for truth,” etc. Such themes can, of 
course, exercise the thinking faculty of the young and afford matterfor learned 
dissertations, but are quite unsuited for exercise in oratory. They stimulate an 
idea or feeling of eloquence, from the speculative not the practical side, and 
force the student, instead of addressing the minds and hearts of a living 
audience, either to drift into abstract philosophy, or, where there is want 
of thinking power, to expend himself in meaningless fine phrases. The worst 
of it is that he comes to regard such produCtions as eloquence, just because 


discourses more or less rhetorical in form are presented to him in collections 
of examples as products of eloquence. 

* Sulzer well remarks—to introduce a third analogy—that, as the painter 
must not only represent his subject true to nature, but also in accordance with 
his special end in view; so the speaker should develop his subject in such a 
way as to produce the most powerful effect in teaching, in persuading or 
warning his audience; in other words the best effec? in the design of his speech. 
(Theorie der Kiinste and Wissensch; Eigensch. des Redners). 
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comprehension of his subject finds expression in what Rhe- 
toric terms frofosztzo. In other words, the proposition is 
neither more nor less than the exfresszon of the leading theme ; 
of the discourse 2% one single sentence; or, as Fénelon says, 
“The Speech in Brief.” The discourse grows out of it as 
the flower from the bud, and the tree from the seed. If the 
proposition does not itself clearly express the object of the 
speech, still the outline or sketch of the object in view is 
usually contained in it: at times prudence may suppress 
both one and the other of these features, but in any case, 
the speaker must know quite clearly what his azm and pro- 
postition ts; this must always be before his eyes, and this it 
is which determines the limits of the discourse, and endows 
it with the attribute of unity. Since then, the proposition is 
but the leading theme condensed into one single sentence, 
it follows that it must possess the selfsame qualities. 


SECTION II. Of the Means for the Practical Development 
of the Statement of the Subject of Discourse (Proposition) 


11. When a statement of theme appropriate to the object 
in view has been chosen, it must always be kept in mind 
in the process of development, for only in such case will 
there be reasonable grounds for hoping that the resulting 
discourse will make the desired impression upon the hearer. 
Hence, a thorough knowledge must be gained of the oratort- 
cal atds; thatis of the gualztres a speech must possess, if it is 
to have the effect of influencing the minds of an audience. 
According to Aristotle, these may be reduced to three heads: 
The first concerns the personal character of the orator (év rT 
#0e Too A€yovTos); the second, the zzducing of a certain dts- 
position tn the hearer, (év ro Tov axpoarny SiaBeivai was); and 
the third, the speech ztself tn so far as tt demonstrates or makes 
the zmpresston of demonstrating (év alto Tw Oyo, Sia TOO 
dexvivar » paiverOa Secxviva.* We encounter the same three 
divisions in Cicero, together with a rather valuable re- 
arrangement, which we adapt to our needs. “Tribus rebus,” 
says the Roman orater, “homines ad nostram sententiam 
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perducimus, aut docendo aut conciliando aut permo- 
vendo.” * 

But the three means are not to be employed quite in the 
same way. “ Una ex tribus his rebus res pre nobis est feren- 
da,” Cicero continues, “‘ut nihil aliud nisi docere velle vide- 
amur: relique due sicuti sanguis in corporibus, sic ille in 
perpetuis orationibus fusee esse debebunt.” 

Our intention is to treat of the most important points of 
this threefold proposition, which the orator must always 
keep before his eyes, in the development of the matter of 
his speech, so we must consider: 

, (1) The means, by which the orator zzstructs. 

(2) The oratorical devices and considerations by means 
of which he prevazls and captivates. 

(3) The emotions, which enable him to influence the mznd 
and heart. 

Such are the three steps which must be climbed if we 
desire to arrive at our goal.t 


* Cic., De Orat. 2, 747, 310. 
+ Hence in other places ‘‘delectare” (Or. 21, 69; Br. 49, 185). 


CHAPTER I 
Rhetorical Aids by means of which the Speaker teaches 


12. The essentials of teaching, i.e., of seach an exposition of 
the nature and meaning of a subject that the hearer ts not only 
provided with a clear and accurate presentment of rt, but also with 
an intimate conviction of rts truth are: the explanation of the 
subject and the establishment thereof on solid foundations. 

The explanation is the gradual development of the truth, at 
least of the leading ideas or circumstances which bear in a 
special manner on the discourse, and would be obscure to the 
audience unless discussed. It is always, according to circum- 
stances, an explanation of words or things. In historical sub- 
jects it is the facts of the case, a verbal account or document, 
or in cases where this rises to pictorial display and energy, 
a word picture. 

The foundations must be built up (1) on cogent proofs, 
arguments.* (2) By removing false impressions and refuting 
groundless or anticipated objections. 


§1. Lmportance of the Proofs 


13. Solzdity is indispensable for the speaker, and it is 
his duty to strive to attain it. Since eloquence is the cham- 
pion of truth it ought to be founded on truth, on reasons, on 
principles, on facts; and no thoughtful audience will pay any 
attention to the speaker unless the latter be devoted entirely 
to the cause of truth. 


* Some authors, as Kleutgen, give a more extended meaning to this idea 
and divide the argumenta into probantia, illustrantia, moventia, according 
as their aim is ¢o prove to the intellect, to delight the zsthetic temperament, 
or to move the passions. Greek Rhetoricians distinguish émiyepijyara 
mporpenrikd, (rporpomn; suasio), also raOyrixd in antithesis to drodeckrixd, which 
principally appeal to the reasoning powers. We say principally because, 
though the ra0yrixd take effect by means of the influence which they exercise 
upon the heart, indirectly, they appeal also to the reason, for they incline the 
mind not only to recognize the true and the good as such, but at the same 
time to wish that it may be true and good. (On the mporpory and drorporn cf. 
Arist. 1, 3 sq., Anaxim. (at the beginning) and Plato, Diog. Lzert. sect. 59; 
in this work proofs and motives are often treated as being synonymous, 
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The most tremendous efforts of eloquence, the most moving 
appeals, the liveliest illustrations, the most brilliant develop- 
ments are feeble and asa rule ridiculous, unless they rest 
upon the solid foundation of truth. This must be held up 
before all and placed in such a light that reason, obstinate 
and perverted by prejudice as it frequently is, may be re- 
duced to agreement and submission. As long as the reason 
remains unsatisfied, and while it struggles and makes ob- 
jections, the way to the heart remains closed. Hence Cicero 
lays down absolutely, “ Probare necessitatis est” * Aristotle: 
Ai yap ricres évtexvov ert povov.-Ta 6 GAXNa TpocbjKa. “ Proofs 
alone are essential;t the rest is supplementary.” 

Quintilian: “Cetera que continuo magis orationis tractu 
decurrunt, in auxilium atque ornamentum argumentorum 
comparantur, nervisque illis, quibus causa continetur, adi- 
ciunt superinducti corporis speciem.”+ Thus soundness is the 
soul of true eloquence; hence justly is it called by a French 
critic, la ratson passtonée. 

The first care, then, of the speaker must be directed to this 
matter; the proposition which he wishes to develop in a suc- 
cessful manner should be looked upon as the very soul of his 
discourse; and with this unwavering aim, all other thoughts 
admitted and presented, only so far as they can help in giving 


* Orat. 21, 69. 

ti, 1, 3. That is per se; but since man is acted on by other than mere 
reasoning power, the mpoc@jxa are indispensable. See No. 32, ‘‘Means by 
which the Orator may Prevail”; No. 40, ‘‘Importance of the Emotions.” 

Aristotle, in the passage quoted, blames the rhetoricians of his time be- 
cause they devoted too little attention to the oratorical proof, since itis the 
very pith of persuasion (cua ris mlorews) so far as the art of speaking is con- 
sidered in itself. According to him the only really necessary materials of 
the art are the proofs (hence the term, lores évrexvor), and so far is it only 
for him, dvvauis rept exacrov rod Bewphoar Td évdexduevov miBaydv. All other 
elements which are called in. rhetoric, mores, affectus, elocutio, dispositio 
partium orationis have nothing to do with the matter, but they are necessary 
on account of the audience, or they are an addition required by relative and 
external necessities, mpoo@jjxa. He speaks very clearly on this subject in 
the first chapter of the Third Book. So far as the power of persuasion 
is essential to eloquence, pnrop:x7y is styled in Plato (Gorgias, 453) dnutoupyos 
mevdovs, 

{ “But other efforts of oratory which run through the continued course of 
a specch are designed as aids or embellishments to the arguments, and give 
to the skeleton of the discourse the appearance of a living body.” 
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to it, a luminous, strong and convincing energy. While we 
insist so forcibly on the quality of the proof, we confine 
ourselves to those things which stand in need of proof. For 
with regard to self-evident proofs or facts, the words of Quin- 
tilian hold true: “ Inrebusapertis argumenta tam sit stultum, 
quam in clarissimum solem mortale lumen inferre.’* As the 
proof, so the refutation (which, after all, is only another kind 
of proof) must be perfectly convincing, and in the eyes of the 
audience absolutely triumphant. Feeble and imperfect an- 
swers do more harm than the objections themselves. To 
guard against faulty or tricky conclusions (sophisms) or to 
expose these in the course of the refutation, one should 
keep in mind that they take their origin from many different 
sources. It is a sophism (1) if a man proves something which 
was never in question, and so fights the air, neglecting the 
points at issue (¢goratio elencht) ; or (2) ifhe assumes as proved 
what is still the question under debate, begging the question 
(petttio principit),so proving Aby B,and B by A,and moving 
in a circle (cerculus viteosus); (3) by confusing, indiscrimin- 
ately, cause and effect, ignorance and consequent non-exis- 
tence, collective and distributive ideas; by starting from a 
false definition; by generalizing from a single instance, by 
imperfect enumeration of parts, when by the use of ambig- 
uous expressions, or by dropping out middle terms of the 
argument (saltus in demonstrando), a mere appearance of 
proof is produced instead of a real proof. 


§2. Sources of Proof. Introductory to the Topics. 

14. The most fertile source, and the one that can be re- 
placed by no other, is a perfect knowledge of the subject 
under discussion and reflection upon it from all points of 
view; reflection, engaging not only the mind but the heart, 
for the heart is the seat of eloquence, not only inspiring the | 
speaker with great passions, but even with great thoughts. 

“Les grandes pensées viennent du coeur,” says Vauve- 
nargues; and Quintilian: “ Pectus est quod disertos facit.”’} 

*s, 12, 8. To argue in support of a matter that is clear is as foolish as to 


bring a lighted taper into the broad daylight. 
+Aristotle treats of these points very clearly and briefly in his Rhet. 2, 24. 


t10, 17, 15. 
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In the same sense an old author calls the sublime “the 
echo of the soul’s greatness.” 


What Cicero says of the speaker’s knowledge in general 
is peculiarly applicable to the knowledge which the latter 
should have of his own subject of discourse: “Ex rerum 
cognitione efflorescat et redundet oportet oratio; que nisi 
subest res ab oratore percepta et cognita, inanem quandam 
habet elocutionem et pzene puerilem.”* 

The speaker should try to seize upon the great and noble 
features of his subject, i.e., to conceive it in the grandest 
way possible. To succeed in this he must consider his subject 
in its chief moral or practical aspects, or make it the ally of 
some startling truth or fact, going deep into the nature of 
the subject, its origin, its consequences and the influence it 
exerts in various directions; or, again, he should study the 
great orators and observe how in their masterpieces they 
contrive to magnify the importance of the subjects they 
treat of, Demosthenes, for example (particularly in We 
Corona), Cicero, Chrysostom, Bossuet, Bourdaloue, Burke, 
O’Connell. 

To enable the young speaker to think out his subject, 
teachers of eloquence have indicated certain headings and 
rules for his observance which may serve as points of de- 
parture. These categories, as they are called, commonplaces 
(Joct communes, ror 01) may be looked upon as in some way the 
sources whence meditation may drink the fullness of its ora- 
torical overflow. The name commonplaces, or rather plati- 
tudes, is also often applied to things in which mere talka- 
tiveness takes refuge for want of something better to say. It 
is self-evident that our ocz communes have nothing incommon 
with these. The pedantry with which the rhetorical topics 
were often treated gave occasion to the later rhetoricians 
to urge that their employment was without any practical 
bearing. We are not inagreement with this view, and we in- 
troduce here the most important elements of the docz communes 


*De Orat. 1, 6, 20, or 1, 5, 20. Here the Roman orator is in closest agree 
ment with Aristotle, according to whom the proofs and the cause should 
above all speak for themselves: Alkavov, adrots dywvlfecOar rots mpdyuacw. 
Qs re réddNa Ew Tod drodettar, meplepyd eorw. 
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for the ‘wofold reason of drawing attention to the manner in 
which great orators make use of them and of bringing together 
under the eyes of the intending speaker the most telling points 
of view under which a subject may be contemplated. Cicero’s 
judgement on the importance and application of the topics 
is entirely tavourable, and we must give to the opinion and 
experience of the greatest orator of all times a consideration 
other than what we owe to the criticisms of many moderns, 
one-sided as these are, and sometimes not even the result 
of any practical experience.* 

It may be said that mature reflection will suggest all the 
matter necessary to the speaker; but it is just mature reflec- 
tion that is the most difficult thing for the young, and for that 
reason they must receive every help possible. Now the so- 
called commonplaces are only ¢he expression of the chief 
relations in which the intellect of man stands with regard to 
the objects presented to his mind. Thus they are suggested 
by nature itself, they supply the mind with a method of de- 
veloping thought; and this leads to meditation in the true 
sense. They cannot fake the place of meditation as was 
maintained by some of the old sophists, but they can make 
it easy; they are not substitutes for the necessary knowledge 
but a help to its right use. 


§ 3. Zopecs of the Motives 


15. Lhe topics (roux, réxvn, Topica, loci) are semply the 
catagories t used tn working out and developing the argument of 


*De Orat. 2, 35, 147sSq.: ‘‘Cum ad inveniendum in dicendo tria sint”; 
2, 30, 131: ‘‘Sed ii loci ei demum oratori prodesse possunt’’; 2, 41, 174: 
“Ut enim si aurum cui, quod esset multifariam defossum.”.. . closing with 
these words: ‘‘His igitur locis in mente et cogitatione defixis et in omni re ad 
dicendum posita excitatis, nil erit quod oratorem effugere possit non modo in 
forensibus disceptationibus, sed omnino in ullo genere dicendi.” 

Another writer (Broeckart) also remarks: ‘‘Those who reject these topics 
have no means of teaching how an idea should be developed or a proof 
worked out; and in their endeavours they become inconsistent, doing and 
teaching the very things they profess to blame.”—Guide du jeune Littéra- 
teur, art. Top. 

+ Categories: “If we say anything about some object which has an existence of 
its own, we must speak either of its quantity (gwantitas) or its qualities (gualitas) 
or its relation (velatio) to the things around it; what it is doing (actzo) or what 
is being done to it (passzo); of the place (wdz) or time (gwando) of its existence, 
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a speech. Now, since the aim of all eloquence is to direct and 
determine the opinions of others, arguments must be based 
on motives, that is to say, they must be of such a nature that 
the course recommended by the orator secures the approval 
of his audience. Corresponding to the three main categories 
of motives, there are three aspects under which a suggested 
line of action may be considered beneficial; (1) it may be 
good (lawful, conformable to duty, noble, just, becoming); (2) 
it may be pleasant, or (3) useful (perhaps necessary or ot 
service in attaining some other desirable object).. The frs¢ 
category is made use of by the orator, who, in displaying 
the justice and sublimity of his cause, exhorts his hearers 
to a brave fight, or who warns his audience that sin is an 
offence against God’s commands; he employs the second 
when he urges us to strive after heaven by describing the 
happiness of the elect, or in order to fill us with the fear of 
hell, puts before our eyes the awful punishment of the 
damned; when he recommends the reading of good books as 
a means of forming the mind, or, by putting before our eyes 
the evil results of reading bad ones, dissuades us from their 
perusal, he uses the ¢hzrd category. 

Under certain circumstances still further advantage from 
the use of these categories may be derived by keeping before 
the mind considerations concerning (1) God, thankfulness, 
love, justice; (2) ourselves intrinsic and extrinsic, temporal 
and eternal good; (3) our neighbours, family, country, church, 
especially good or evil accruing to society, honour or dis- 
honour. 

Bishop Flavian employed these and similar arguments in 
his speech before the Emperor Theodosius, when endeavour- 
ing to obtain mercy for the inhabitants of Antioch. His 
masterly use of them gained his point.* 

Demosthenes trom the consideration of what honour and 
necessity demanded, and from consideration of the dangers, 


or of its position (sz¢us), or external belongings (Aaditus). These form the 
nine different classes under one or other of which every accident must fall, 
and these added to substance form the ten categories, as they are called by 
Aristotle, under which all ideas or concepts ultimately fall.”—From Manuals 
of Catholic Philos., Logic. Rich. F. Clarke, S.J. 
*See Extract xxii, 
iz 
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shame and weakness of any other policy, shapes reasons for 
urging the Athenians to arm against Philip and his fol- 
lowers. The same motives we see urged by Cicero in the 
first half of Pro Lege Manzlia (war against Mithridates) and 
in the seventh Phzlippzc (reasons against peace with 
Anthony); also in the second part of his Defence of Milo 
(the ignominy and disgrace incurred by Rome had Clodius 
gained the day). Compare the peroration of this speech; other 
examples we find in the Catiline Orations. 

St Gregory of Nazianzum, one of the most celebrated of 
Greek orators, has bequeathed to us a grand but short 
example* in his address to the Imperial Prefect on behalf of 
the inhabitants of the City. 


§4. Universal Topics. Sources of Information 


16. The topic just treated of by a natural sequence leads 
us to the Common or Universal one, formulated in the first 
place by Aristotle, and afterwards worked out by other 
rhetoricians. By its aid we are led to approach the subject in 
a methodical manner, to regard it from all points of view, and 
so to gain those complete and persuasive thoughts, by 
which the cause of the speaker is strengthened, and hence 
the good which he recommends, or the evil he deplores, is 
presented in its full light to the minds of the hearers, and 
exerts its influence on their will. 

According to the ancients we distinguish two main sources 
of information, the zfrzmsic and the extrinszc.t 


*I put Christ before you—His humiliation for our sake—His sorrows—His 
sufferings—His cross—His nails; The Blood of Christ—His Grave—His 
Resurrection—His Ascension... ete. 

+The ancients, since Aristotle, have divided arguments into (1) évrexva, artz- 
ficialia, due to art, which the speaker has been obliged to shape by reflection 
out of the subject arte et imgenio, these correspond to our intrinsic topics ; 
(2) drexva, inartificilia, gue foris accedunt (witnesses, for example, documents), 
corresponding to our extrinsic loci. 

Before the advent of Christianity, with its train of new ideas regarding the 
relations between God, man and the world at large, and the dissemination 
of these ideas by the printing press, there was more of art in the assiduous 
use of the topics; and we must always bear this in mind when we form a 
judgement on them, 

Although they are principally intended for seeking and developing proofs, 
they are of use also in discovering and exploiting other resources, by which 
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Article I. Zutrinstc Topics (Loci, Sources). 

17. We give here the most essential: 

(1) Those which show what the subject is in z¢seZ/: (a) 
definition; (b) genus and species; (c) enumeration of parts; 
(d) etymology. 

(2) Those which show what the subject is in vedatzon with 
other things: (a) cause; (b) effect; (c) circumstances; (d) 
antecedents and consequences. 

(3) Those which show what the subject is in cotrast with 
other things: (a) unlikeness; (b) likeness; (c) opposition. 

The first and third of these classes are of service also in 
the exposztzon* of a subject. 


A. Topics showing what the Subject 1s in rtself 
(a) Definition 

18. The definition announces the nature of the subject, and 
in many cases throws light at once on the good or evil 
in it; so, for example, the definition of God, religion, provi- 
dence, justice, patriotism, charity, etc., supplies the orator 
with the most abundant material for portraying them; from 
the definition of truth follows the senselessness of pride, 
the degradation of hypocrisy; from the definition of fidelity, 
friendship or patriotism, the horror of treachery in any of its 
forms; from the definition of government, the evil of unrest 
and anarchy; from the definition of man and human dignity, 
the vileness of lust, slavery, etc. 

There are two kinds of definitions; the Ahzlosophical and 
the oratorzcal. 

The philosophical definition of a general idea consists in 
the declaration of its dstinguzshing qualities—the genus 
(genus proximum) and the species (azferentia specifica); the 
oratorical is a freer and larger-handed way of dealing with a 
subject; a short description of it, according to its parts, its 
properties or its effects being given. 

An example will make it clear. Cicero defines glory philo- 
sophically thus: “Gloria est frequens de aliquo fama cum 


a subject may be viewed in all possible lights and brought home to imagina- 


tion, to heart and will; they are particularly helpful in rhetorical davelopancae 
so we shall at once treat of them. * See above, 12. 
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laude”;* then oratorically: “Gloria est illustris ac pervagata 
magnorum, vel in suos cives, vel in patriam, vel in omne ge- 
nus hominum, fama meritorum.’t 

To ensure a solid argument, it is not unfrequently neces- 
sary to start from the strictly philosophical definition; at 
the same time, not only is the oratorical definition often uni- 
ted with it, to impress on the mind and imagination of the 
audience by example and illustration what the philosophical 
definition supplies only in bare outline, but it sometimes sup- 
plants the latter and is more frequently employed, at least 
in addresses to the crowd. Meaningless words, mere chatter, 
must, however, be guarded against. Some examples may sup- 
ply a clearer understanding of the use and development of 
the oratorical definition: 

Cicero defines history oratorically thus: “Testis tempo- 
rum, lux veritatis, vita memorie, magistra vite, nuntia vetu- 
statis.”{ Philosophy: “O vite philosophia dux, O virtutis 
indagatrix expultrixque vitiorum,’’§ and elsewhere: “ Philo- 
sophia omnium mater artium, quid est aliud nisi, ut ait 
Plato, donum, ut ego, inventum deorum ?”’|| 

Donoso Cortes defines Patriotism: “How! What! That 
patriotism! Such a one as that to be called a true patriot! 
No! No! Have you any conception what it is to be a real 
patriot? It is to love, it is to hate, it is to feel as loves, as 
hates, as feels, our country.’ 

A subject is often illustrated by a series of negations and 
affirmations, showing what it is not, then what it is, or vice 
versa. As a rule, great speakers manage to ring the changes 
in their longer definitions, as also in descriptions, so as to 
avoid stiffness and monotony. Thus in the following passage 
Cicero describes the Roman people: 

“Do you think a mere crowd of hirelings, the Roman 
people, who allow themselves to use violence against the 
authorities, who besiege the Senate, who daily wish for 
murder, fires, plundering, a rabble such as you yourself 
could not possibly collect together unless you shut up all 
the taverns; a people to whom you gave as leaders Lentidius, 


*De Inv. 2, 55, 166. + Pro Mare. 8,26. ¢ De Orat. ii 9, 36. 
§ Tusce. v, 2, 5- || 1, 26, 64. §] Speech on the Affairs of Rome, 
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Lollius, Plaguleius, Sergius? Oh, a beautiful worthy picture 
of the Roman people, well suited to strike terror into kings, 
foreign nations and the farthest peoples of the earth; a horde 
composed of slaves, hirelings, criminals and beggars! The 
Roman people was seen in all its grandeur and majesty, 
that time on the Campus Martius, when even you were 
allowed to speak against the authority and the will of the 
Senate and of all Italy. Yes, that people is the Lord of Kings, 
the conqueror and ruler of all nations which you, O wicked 
man, did look upon on that glorious day when the heads 
of the State, the foremost in rank and in age, voted with full 
understanding, not about the safety of a citizen, but about 
that of the State; when men had arrived at the Campus, 
not from emptied taverns but from municipal towns.’’* 

So Cicero, by developing the definition of Consul, proves 
that Piso was not Consul, though he wore the consular 
dress.t 

“Eschinest expands at some length the definition of a 
friend of the people, and contrasts this picture with the life 
of Demosthenes§ to suggest his contention that Demosthenes 
had done no services for the State. Compare with this 
passage the definition of the homo popularis in Cicero|| 
(introduction) and the arguments used to showthat Labienus, 
the accuser of Rabirius did not deserve that name.{ A splen- 
did example is also afforded by E. von Ketteler’s The 
Kingdom of God's Grace (negative and positive, or false and 
true notion of the power of the State) in his Frezhezt, 
Autoritat und Kirche. 

These examples demonstrate how the definition may be 
employed both for developing the proofs and for oratorical 
expansion. 

(b) Genus and Spectres 

19. Genus and Species, being correlative ideas, are mutually 
illuminative. From the general we pass to the farttcular, and 
again from the fartzcular to the general. All the properties 
of the genus belong also to the species and individual, and 

* Pro Domo sua, c. 33, 89. + In Pison. 10, 23. t Kara Kraoidg. 
§ From 168, etc,, d\Ad Snuorikds Eorw, éav wev Tolvw . 3 


|} Or. 2 de Lege agr. 3, 7, etc. | Pro Rab, c. 4, 6. 
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consequently what is true of the species and individual, is 
true also of the genus; but what is contrary to the nature 
of the genus, may not be affirmed of the species and indivi- 
dual. Since the great universal ideas offer the finest and the 
noblest field for the display of oratory, and so prepare 
the way for the most moving effects, we find that the 
greatest speakers make frequent use of this device of argu- 
ing a genere. 

Cicero* enlarging (@ genere) on the atrocity of parricide 
shows that Roscius, who is accused of this crime, is quite 
incapable of it; in Pro Archta he draws out at some length 
the qualities of a liberal education and the charm of a 
beautiful literature, and from this argues for the recognition 
which is due to the talents of a man like Archias; in his de- 
fence of Murena he maintains that the latter could not have 
assailed the plaintiff, Cato the Stoic, owing to the exaggera- 
tions and dissensions, excesses and differences which existed 
in the stoic schools; in the ro Mzlone he develops the pro- 
position that cases occur in which a private individual may 
repel violence by the use of weapons, and concludes from 
this that Milo, even if Clodius has fallen at his hands, is not 
at once to be denounced as a law breaker. 

fEschines attempts to prove that the offer of a crown by 
Ctesiphon to Demosthenes is against the laws. He intro- 
duces his subject with the general statement that all 
laws must be held sacred, whence follows the conclusion 
that the one specially directed against Demosthenes should 
also be kept inviolate. This device gives the stamp of dignity 
to his exordium. 

Sonnenfels begins his panegyric on Maria Theresa with 
a general statement on royal birthdays, and thence makes 
the transition to the birthday of Maria Theresa: “The birth 
of a future sovereign is the most doubtful of all presents 
that heaven can bestow on a people. Either their happiness 
is secured to them by his goodness or the lamentable gift 
of the Creator of mankind is a most terrible scourge to his 
own kingdom and to those of others. It is a tragic neces- 
sity when a weeping people is forced to celebrate with 


* Pro Roscio Amer. 
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magnificence of pomp the day they execrate in secret, a day 
which they would wish could be wiped out from the annals 
of time, or had never been. But what unspeakable joy there 
is in celebrating a day which gave them an upright, a good, 
a wise ruler, a friend of mankind, a father; a day blest of a 
people full of the joy of gratitude!” 

When is a subject to be proposed in a universal or generic 
form, when in its species? A few points may be suggested. 

(1) When a speaker is confrorited with a trivial theme 
or one that has little interest, he may then refer it to some 
higher principle with which it is connected, in other words, 
draw out his discourse a genere. Only when the speaker 
ventures beyond the narrow limits of his theme without, 
however, losing himself; when he expands his thoughts 
and rises to a point from which the subject is viewed not 
only in its full contour but also in its bearings on the most 
absorbing interests of mankind; then only does the orator 
move, and grasp and convulse his hearers.* 

Here, however, care is to be taken (1) not to wander too 
Jar afield; (2) not to employ the generic expansion for every 
trifling subject but only for those ideas which are capable ot 
an elevated treatment; (3) to throw real light on the subject and 
not to press the latter into the background or to sink it 
altogether.t 

Finally, (4) the generic development should not act wholly 
in, or even ostentatiously invade the domain of pure proof, so 
as to convey a feeling of want of colour and form, or of 
taking refuge in abstractions, but it ought to come down to 
the concrete, the actual, the living (history, narrative, etc.), 
and in the development to illustrate the universal by the 
particular. This is all the more possible since the universal 
always presents itself under definite forms andin individuals. 

There is always a danger in the use of the generic deve- 
lopment of falling into abstractions or generalities. One 

*Crevier, Rhétorique, p. 1. In Bossuet and Bourdaloue their peculiar eleva- 
tion is often due to this translation of the subject to a more universal plane. 

+ This was a misuse peculiar to the Declamatives or Sophists among the 
ancients, and not unfrequently the pleaders at the bar were guilty of it by 
labouring among vague generalities or mere commonplaces instead of 


attending to their case and proving the point at issue. 
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example of it may be seen in Engel’s panegyric on Frede- 
rick II, where the whole of the first part of the address 
is occupied with the idea of a king in general, and becomes 
more or less of a moral philosophical essay, while it is only 
in the shorter second portion that the real theme is broached. 
The generic development requires always a becoming brevity. 

(2) If, on the other hand, the matter is wszversal, it is 
admissible to change the universal proposition to a specific 
one, because as such it makes a deeper impression than the 
general one; at the same time it simplifies it by giving it a 
more practical character. Hence it is more likely to produce 
the definite effect contemplated by the speaker. This remark 
has a peculiar application to pulpit oratory, whereof more in 
its own place. 


(c) Dzviston or Enumeration of Parts 


20. The breaking-up of an idea into several subordinate 
ideas, or the division of a whole into its parts is a familiar 
_ proceeding on the part of the speaker, for thereby his 

subject gains in clearness and the real wealth of striking 
_ thoughts and proofs which it contains are exploited. 

Application. (1) For the division of the theme or the sub- 
division of its chief heads see below under the heading 
Arrangement. 

(2) For the development of the proofs, the parts are con- 
sidered in relation to the whole, whether it is required to 
prove from the united existence of all parts the existence 
of the whole, or from the absence of one or several parts the 
non-existence of the whole. Of course, the whole may be con- 
sidered in relation to the parts; for where the whole exists 
naturally there must be the parts. In the disjunctive treat- 
ment either one member is negatived and the others disjunc- 
tively affirmed, or one is affirmed and the others in a body 
- denied. 

Cicero proved by enumeration of parts that the roll of 
commander-in-chief belonged to Pompey in the most supreme 
degree: “Ego enim sic existimo in summo imperatore quat- 
tuor has res inesse oportere, scientiam rei militaris, virtutem, 
auctoritatem, felicitatem.”’ Then he shows that these quali- 
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ties are combined in the highest measurein Pompey : “Quis hoc 
homine scientior unquam aut fuit aut esse debuit?” Thence 
he draws the conclusion that Pompey is the man for the time 
and ought to be placed in command of the Asiatic forces.* 

As an example of disjunctive treatment the invective 
against Verrest will serve when Cicero attacks him in the 
following argument about the theft perpetrated on Hejus: 
either (a) Hejus gave the images of his own free will; or (b) 
because he was induced by the large sums of money offered; 
or (c) under pressure of adverse circumstances: “If these mo- 
tives are not to be discovered, then it is plain you took them 
from him; for neither the first, nor the second, nor the third 
motive can be maintained; hence only the last is the true 
one. I, therefore, affirm that Hejus was induced neither by 
any sudden desire, nor by any sudden necessity, nor by the 
large amount of money offered to sell these statues, but that 
you took them from him.’ } 

(3) In the case of oratorical amplification and description, 
division lends to the subject a singular vividness and makes 
it specially interesting by individualization: a glimpse of a 
real being, shown in all the various moods of its character, 
has much more fascination for a hearer than a mere 
generality. Division likewise gives more weight to an idea 
because its various aspects are prominently displayed. 

Cicero, instead of saying, “All hate thee, O Piso,” puts it: 
“The senate hates thee—and according to thy own confes- 
sion, justly—as the enemy and destroyer of its dignity and 
power; nay, even of its very rank and name. The eguestrzan 
order cannot bear the sight of thee, because during thy con- 
sulship, Lucius A¢lius, one of its most famous and respected 
members, was banished. The Roman people desires thy con- 
demnation. Zhe whole of Italy curses thee, because thou didst 
treat with contempt its orders and commands.” 

Similar to this is the following passage against the same 

* Pro Lege Man. 10-16, 49. + De Signis, c. 6-8. 

{Similarly Pro Radbirio (c. vii). In the nature of things he must have 
adopted one of these three lines of conduct: he must either have been with 
Saturnius, or with the good men, or he must have been lying abed: to be 
with Saturnius was an act of insanity and wickedness. Virtue and honour 


and shame compelled him to range himself on the side of the Consuls, 
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Piso on the matter of his disgraceful government of his 
Consular province: 

“Ts there any single undertaking or achievement of yours 
in that province on which you could have congratulated 
yourself in reporting it to the Senate? Recall the way in 
which Macedonia was harassed, the disgrace of losing the 
towns, the plundering of the allies, the despoiling of the 
lands, the fortifying of Thessalonica, the occupation of a 
military road, the destruction of our army by sword and 
famine, by cold and pestilence.”* 

The following example combines division and its develop- 
ment by opposites. “One man drinks turbid water trickling 
from the holes of a cistern; another from the inexhaustible 
source of a fresh spring—which of the two will quench his 
thirst more thoroughly? Such is the difference between the 
sensual pleasures of this world and the sublime joys of the 
Holy Spirit. What are the pleasures offered by the world? 
Are they those of eating and drinking, which engender dis- 
gust and nausea after but a short indulgence in them? Are 
they riches and luxury? But these are a source of anxiety 
and care, nor can they accompany us beyond the grave. 
Is it honour such as the world gives? This is often de- 
ceitful and vanishes like smoke. Is it the satisfaction ot 
pleasure and lust? Yet these destroy both body and soul. 
Such are the sensuous, evil and fleeting pleasures. of the 
world, turbid as the water in an unclean cistern.” t 

Care must be taken in the use of these topics not to enu- 
merate trivial things or those foreign to the matter in hand, 
and, especially, must the orator be on his guard against 
prolixity. The various points must follow each other in 
a definite order, so as to form one connected whole, and 
thus fix themselves in the hearer’s mind. An irregular, con- 
fused array of matter is difficult to memorize. The best 
division is when the order is arranged so as to form a climax. 


(d) Etymology 
21. The etymology of a proper name or of any term may 


*Cf. also Pro Lege Mar. c. 11; Post Red. ad Qu. 1; 2 Cat. 4, 7. 
+ Rive, 2nd Whitsun Sermon, 
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suggest thoughts which can be developed with advantage, 
e.g., “Si consul est, qui patriee consulit, quid aliud fecit Opi- 
mius ?”* 

Few opportunities present themselves for the employment 
of this device, which rather lends itself to pedantry, trifling 
or vulgarity. Still there are occasions in which it may do 
excellent service in bringing to the surface a beautiful mean- 
ing, or a happy illustration (such as may occur in occasional 
speeches). Certain terms have a profound meaning of their 
own as Prus, Augustus, senatus, phtlosophus ; while others 
have it by their applicability to one or another personage. 
The emphasizing of certain names or titles (by special 
reference to their meaning) is an especially efficacious 
means of giving a rebuke; thus in Scipio’s speech to his 
mutinous troops: é 

“Never should I have believed that in the presence of my 
soldiers words would fail me. ... But how I am to address 
you, I really know not: thought and speech fail me; I do not 
even know what I should call you. Czfzzens ? you who have 
denied your country? soldzers? you who have scorned your 
commander and broken your military oath? exemzes? Truly 
in your faces, your bodies, your clothing, your manner, I re- 
cognize my fellow-citizens; but in your deeds, your speeches, 
your plans—enemzes.” t 

Not quite in good taste is the use which Cicero makes ot 
the name of Verres (Verres meaning “ Boar” and verrere “to 
sweep out’). “Oh! the glorious feast of Verres! Tell me where 
you have been and not carried the celebration of it with you? 
What house, what town have you entered, nay even what 
temple without leaving it swept and cleared out?” 

In the pulpit this method is of special application, because 
certain Scriptural names were settled by God himself, e.g., 
Jesus, Peter, Abraham, etc. So we find in the fathers of the 
Church the beautiful definition, “ Christianus, alter Christus,” 
in S¢ Bernard a happy passage on the name of the martyr 
St Victor? the beautiful discourses on the names of Jesus 
and Mary.§ 

* De Orat. 2, 39, 165, + Livy, 28, 27. tSerm. 2 de S. Victore, 

§Serm, 2 de Circumcis. and Hom. 15 in Cant.; Hom. 2 super Missus est 


and in Nativ. B.V. 
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B. Topics showing the Relation of the subject of a Discourse 


to other matters 


(a) Causes 


22. Under the name of cause comes everything that con- 
ditions the being of another thing. Like the philosopher, the 
speaker considers a subject (a) according to its material 
cause; (b) according to the final cause, or the end and limi- 
tations; (c) according to the formal cause, that is the idea of 
a place or of some thing. In a house, for instance, the 
efficient cause is the person who constructs the building or 
has it built; the final cause the use to which the house is 
destined, as dwelling, school, etc.; the formal cause the plan 
according to which it is built.* 

Cause and effect are so intimately united that the speaker 
finds no difficulty in arguing from the existence and the 
properties of the cause to those of its effect, and Vice versa. 
In this connexion two points are to be observed: (1) that the 
relation between cause and effect really exists; when the con- 
nexion between the results of an observation and what is 
considered to be its cause is not indubitable, it ought to be 
proved; (2) that a distinction should be made between one 
cause and another, i.e., between free causes, moral causes, 
necessary causes. In the last-mentioned instance there exists 
a necessary, unchangeable proportion between cause and 
effect; not so in the others which may have various results, 
so that they can be argued from only with limitations. From 
the proposition, for instance, that all men owe their origin 
to the same Creator, it does not follow that all men are alike. 
So, too, the conclusion would be false in this reasoning: the 
author of creation is eternal, therefore also the created are 
eternal, The speaker must in every case not only establish 
the relation between cause and effect, but also show how and 
in what special way. In their rhetorical use, causes are often 
employed as motives appealing to the will, then as proofs 
for the intellect, and often too they serve as divisions of a 
speech. According to circumstances the opposite of the 


*The material and formal cause of the metaphysician is of little practical 
use to the orator, 
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causes, or the hindrances, are often brought into review; 
this is a device to be seen in Demosthenes’ Phzlipfpzcs. 

The development of causes is a very marked element in 
the political speeches of Demosthenes, as in all sound elo- 
quence, andany one of his speeches illustrates the use of this 
topic in its general as in its particular aspects. Of excep- 
tional note is the passage in the De Corona where De- 
mosthenes develops the reason why he and not A¢schines 
was called upon by the people to speak the panegyric over 
those who had fallen in defence of their country. roAAaKai xara 
kat weyara jos, Atoxivn, kal mpoeiAeToKaikaTwpOwce di’ enov.* 

In the second speech against Rullus,f Cicero reveals to 
the Roman people the grounds on which the decemvirs 
were pressing the partition of the Campanian lands: “Num 
obscure regnum constituitur?” In Pro lege Manzlia he de- 
monstrates the perils of the Asiatic campaign from the 
strength and energy of those who are leagued together 
against Rome. In similar wise he shows the innocence of 
Milo and the guilt of Clodius: “How then are we to prove 
that Clodius laid a plot against Milo? It is quite sufficient 
in the case of such a wicked, of such an audacious monster, 
to prove that he had great reason for doing so: he had great 
hopes founded on Milo’s death; it would have been of the 
greatest service to him. Hence, Cassian’s test—who is the 
gainer ?—applies in this case. For although good men cannot 
be induced to commit crimes by any advantage whatever, 
wicked men can be induced by very trifling ones. Now if 
Milo were slain, Clodius stood to gain. For not only would 
he be przetor without having as consul one who would never 
countenance any of his crimes; but also he would have 
those men for consuls who, if they did not aid him, would 
at all events connive at all his proceedings.” ¢ 


(b) Effects 


23. Effects give better opportunities to the speaker, especi- 


* 285-8 cf. further 2 Olynth. 6, 23 ; 3 Olynth. 30 sqq. 

+t De Leg. agr. 2, 28, 75. 

Pro. Mil. 12, 32. Cf. also Pro Roscio Amer. 30, 84. In this speech he shows 
that the plaintiff has no reason to continue his accusation since he has already 
acquired everything which could givea spur to the accusation, ‘* Praedia mea 
tu possides,” etc. 
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ally to the platform speaker, than causes, since they are more 
fully appreciated, and lend themselves more easily to illus- 
tration. They are employed: 

(1) lx the proof, since they bear the same relation to the 
causes as the fruit to the tree, so too in the motives, they 
determine the will for or against a given procedure. Like 
the causes the effects and consequences may be used to mark: 

(2) The divistons of a discourse. Thus Ciceri divides his 
discourse on an evil conscience: (a) the evil conscience pre- 
vents the sinner enjoying the sweets of this life; (b) causes 
him in addition to suffer the pains of the next. 

(3) Finally, in conjunction with division, they help to 
tllustrate and expand the subject. In dealing with facts the 
speaker will ordinarily develop the effects in their historical 
sequence, or he will group them according to the laws of 
climax, proceeding from the smaller to the greater, as in 
moral subjects, e.g., the effects of avarice. 

Demosthenes proves, from the effects following upon his 
eloquence and his policy, its honourable character, and in- 
veighs against Zschines with the additional argument, that 
the latter’s conduct of affairs never had any successful issue. 
The principal passage to which at present we can only give 
a reference, is in the De Corona, 297-306: ravrns Tolvuy Tis 
ovTWs alrxpas Kal TeptBonrou cvaTATEWs. «+ 

Cicero demonstrates in a similar manner that Antony is 
an enemy to the State. “Just as in the seed lies the germ ot 
trees and plants, so in you was the germ of this piteous war.* 
You complain that these armies of the Roman people have 
been destroyed? Antony has destroyed them. Many famous 
citizens are missing? Antony has torn them away from you. 
The prestige of the Senate is lowered? Antony has lowered 
it. Indeed all that we have since gone through—and what 
misery have we not experienced ?—all we have to thank— 
to give every one his due—Antony for, and him only.”t 

Colmar begins his sermon on bad books with a brief de- 
scription of the pernicious effects of such literature. 

* Civil war by Cesar. 

+2 Phil. 22, 55. Cf. also Pro Lege Manil. xvii, 52; xix, 57, in which Cicero 
by referring to the effects of the Lex Gabinia justifies the Lex Manilia,— 
Pro Archia, vii, 16, 
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Mallinckrodt says of the effects of the struggle against 
the Church: “You know not the effects of Christian convic- 
tion. Sorrow begets willingness to suffer, and when you be- 
hold our shepherds in prison or in banishment, do you think 
there is any lack of willingness to expose themselves even 
to this fate? And if our priests have followed and continue 
to follow this example, the laity will not fail either, and the 
desired effects, gentlemen, will not be produced by banish- 
ment! You will have to look for still sharper weapons; what 
weapons will you employ when we, in the midst of all, think 
only of the words Per crucem ad lucem—Through the cross 
to light.” 

Nirschl proves the existence and the attributes of God 
from the consideration of the universe. “‘When the universe 
is considered, and the countless animate and inanimate be- 
ings therein, the question is unconsciously asked: who has 
called all these things into being? who sustains them? why 
are they here? who has produced this world, this sublime 
work of art, which reveals such immense power, such pro- 
found wisdom; what is its object? Numberless stars move 
in their appointed orbit in the heavens, whole flocks of 
birds fly through the air filling it with their joyful sounds, 
thousands of animals roam over the land, millions of flowers 
adorn the pastures, the waters team with life, even in a small 
drop, a whole world of activity is concealed! Who has given 
being to all? who preserves them? why have they been 
created? At the contemplation of all this, the astonished and 
thoughtful mind asks itself these questions. How does it 
answer them? how does it solve them? It sees in the world the 
revelation of a power without bounds, Wisdom, Goodness 
and Beauty, and recognizes therein the existence of an ever- 
lasting, almighty, all-wise, all-good and all-beautiful divine 
being.’”* 

(c) Cercumstances 

24. Careful observation of the various circumstances which 
give character to a subject, or which in any way accompany 
it, accentuate its importance, and show it under varying 

* Necessity of the Christian Religion. See also Speech on the Christian 


Faith, by Mr Chauncey Depew, 
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lights, ought to be cultivated by the speaker, since it fur- 
nishes him by turns with almost the whole of his matter, 
the grounds and motives to be developed, and in most 
cases supplies the point of view which he is to adopt in 
each case in turn. The clever manipulation of circum- 
stances is the characteristic mark of the speaker as it is of 
the general. 

There are various kinds of circumstances: some related to | 
persons, things, place and tzme; others, which make a matter 
easy, praiseworthy, useful, necessary or, on the contrary adzfi- | 
cult, blameworthy, useless, rmpossible; others, which aggravate 
or extenuate, etc. 

The different points of view under which a subject may be 
contemplated have been expressed in the following verse: 

Quis? quid? quibus auxiliis? cur? quomodo? quando? 
or: Quid? quis? ubi? per quos? quoties? cur? quomodo? quando? 

Examples. The first we find in Livy. When Horatius 
gained his victory in the combat with the Curiatii, his 
sister, who had been espoused to one of them, reproached 
him bitterly for his triumph. Horatius, carried away 
by his fury, killed her on the spot. He was cited before 
the court and condemned to death. From this sentence he 
appealed to the people. His own father came forward to 
plead for him. It may be seen how striking, how powerful 
in its appeal to the popular mind by virtue of their pictu- 
resqueness are the circumstances of time and place. After em- 
bracing his son, the father pointed to the arms of the Curiatii, 
which were hanging there, and then began to speak: “ Ro- 
mans,” said he, ‘can you bear to see bound beneath a gal- 
lows amidst scourges and tortures, him whom you just now 
beheld marching and decorated with spoils, and exulting in 
victory? a sight so shocking that even the eyes of the Al- 
bani could not endure it. Go, lictor, bind those hands, which 
but a little time ago, with arms, gained sovereignty for the 
Roman people! Go, cover the head of the liberator of this 
city; hang him on the gallows; scourge him either within or 
without the pomcerium, so it be only amid those javelins and 
spoils of the enemy; or without the pomcerium, only amid 
the graves of the Curiatii! For whither can you bring this 
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youth, where his own glories will not redeem him from the 
ignominy of punishment?” 

Compare also the speech of Pacuvius to Perolla* to be 
cited later, the short address of Vectius Messius to the 
Volsci surrounded by the Romans;t Hannibal’s speech to 
his troops.t “On right hand and left two seas shut us in. We 
possess no ship in which we can escape. Before us is the 
Po, a stream greater and swifter than the Rhone; at our 
back is the Alps, which you found difficulty in crossing in 
full health and strength. There is nothing for it, soldiers, 
but to conquer or die!” 

Cicero, relating the circumstances of Clodius’s meeting 
with Milo, uses them with great dexterity to clear the latter 
of the charge brought against him.§ 

In popular oratory this topic can be used with tremendous 
effect. O’Connell in his Edinburgh speech introduces an 
opportune reference to the scenery amidst which he is speak- 
ing: “ When I look around me and encounter in the faces 
of this immense assembly the expression of most perfect 
well-being; when I embrace in the same glance the beauti- 
ful panorama which lies extended before me; oh, then, with 
the contemplation of such an entrancing picture, and with 
that sacred love which I have always felt for nature, my 
soul seems bowed down under the weight of most rapturous 
feeling, and from the depths of my heart the cry goes out, 
What man would be such a coward as not to fight with joy 
for so noble a country?” 


(d) Antecedents and Consequences 


25. Antecedentia, consequentia, i.e., things preceding or 
following upon an event,|| without, however, the circumstan- 
ces being always identical with cause or effect. The speaker 
has to dwell at one time, in the past, at another time, in the 


*23,9 4,23 t21, 43. 

§ Pro Mil. 20, 54. The circumstances of the place are dealt with in 20, 53 
See further De Supplicio., 37. 

|| According to Cicero, different from the preceding categories, because the 
adjunéta are not necessarily connected with the circumstance, as the antece- 
dentia and the conseguentia. Cf. Cic., Top. 12, 53. Others consider these as 
particular classes of the adjuncta, not separated from them. 
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future, to recount earlier or perhaps later phases of a situa- 
tion, to make a truth or a proposal appear in its proper 
light, to clear up doubts, to show the change of events, in 
short, to represent his subject all rounded in its complete- 
ness or as necessity requires in its majesty.* 

Besides its application by way of illustration and proot 
this topic can be well employed in rousing the emotions, 
especially rivalry, shame, hope and fear.t The caution to be 
observed here is to refrain from being too far fetched or 
pushing conclusions further than they will go. 

Application of thts topic. Czesar proves that the charge of 
dancing made against Murena cannot be maintained since 
no one is in a condition to show that the accused ever 
indulged such laxity in morals as would naturally precede 
such an exhibition. In a similar way in his speech Pro 
Roscto Amertnoy he refutes the charge of parricide and 
discovers a proof for Milo’s innocence in the circumstance 
that in the latter’s behaviour after the death of Clodius there 
was no sign of an evil conscience.§ 

Demosthenes shows from Philip’s conduct before the war 
that he is not to be trusted, however he may proclaim his 
love of peace, e.g., in the remarkable passage of the second 
Philippic (20, 25) where he recounts the terms offered to the 
Messenianians and Argives: Ila: yap olecO, env, & dvdpes 
Mecoyuor; so too on the happenings in Chersonesus, 59.|l 
In reminding the Athenians of the past glory of their city 
he suggests to them the strongest motives to inflame them 
with the desire of imitating the noble and disinterested 
patriotism of their forefathers. 


C. Topics showing the Relation of the Subject by Comparison 
weth other things 
(a) Proper or logical Comparison 
26. In order to gain a truer knowledge and understand- 


* This glance that took in the scheme of things was often in Bossuet’s 
hands an occasion for creating the most elevated and touching impressions, 
_ as may be seen in his funeral sermons and his discourses on the history of 
the world. 

+ See under Passions: Practical Application, no. 48, 

£13, 373 see below, no. 77. §Pro Mil. c. 23, 24, cf. also 3 Cat. 5, 13. 

\|See below no. 55. {I See especially the Third Olynthiac, 24, 26, 
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ing of a subject, it is usual to compare it with others. The 
orator also employs this method in what is called Jdogzcal 
comparison. One truth that is to be proved is contrasted with 
another, in order to convince the hearer that the one is 
deserving of equal or greater importance than the other. If 
equality be claimed, we have the argumentum a farz; if 
superiority, in negative propositions, the argumentum @ 
majort ad minus, in positive ones the argumentum a minort ad 
majus. ; 

A part. (Conclusion: “If..., so in like manner... .”): 

“T cannot understand, however, why thou spurnest me. 
Because I defend him whom thou accusest. But do not I 
also spurn thee, who accusest him whom I defend? Thou 
sayest: I accuse my enemy; and I defend my friend.”* 

A majort. (Conclusion: “If..., how much less... ?” 

“Tf within the memory of man only few people have been 
found who, for the sake of their country, have offered them- 
selves, without any prospect or hope of reward, to the swords 
of the enemy, can you, then, believe that anyone for the sake 
of a foreign country would run into danger, not merely with- 
out any prospect or reward, but also at the command of such 
a one?’ ft 

A minort. (Conclusion: “If....so much the more?”) 

“Tf our country binds us, and it really exercises so great 
a power over us that that very wise mant preferred his 
Ithaca, a tiny nest on steep rocks, to immortality, what love 
must not burst forth from us for that country, that amongst 
all lands, is the dwelling of virtue, bravery, power and dig- 
nity ?”’§ “If we defend ourselves as soon as a thief enters the 
house, if it is a disgrace to fold our arms as soon as an enemy 


*Pro Sulla, 17, 48; cf. also 3 Cat. 1, 2: ‘‘Profecto quoniam..."; Phil. 
5, 9, 25. ‘‘Ergo Hannibal hostis....” Particularly the fine passage De 
Suppl. 64, 166: ‘‘Si tu apud Persas.” See below, No. 29, Argum.ad hominem. 

tCic. Pro Ballo, 10, 26. So, too, Pro Domo suo, e. 41; Demost. 20 Cynth. 
23: Ovx év. Here also belongs the saying of Terence: ‘‘Quem feret, si pa- 
rentem non fert suum?” 

tOddysseus: Calypso had promised him immortality, if he would remain 
on her island, 

§De Orat. 1, 44, 196, cf. De Suppl. c. 58. Pro Balbo, c. 23; 54, “An lingua”; 
Pro Archia poet. c, 8: ‘f Quis nostrum”’;c, 9, ‘“‘Ergo illi”; De suppl. 58, 149. 
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invades our country and hearths, how much more disgraceful 
it is that nowso many hands are idle when all thegreat gifts 
of manhood are in question?” 

Comparison is, like everything which appeals to the imagi- 
nation, very important in popular oratory, and therefore much 
used. Hence Cicero forces the Roman people by means of 
continual comparisons to the determination that the war 
against Mithridates must be continued. 

Compare also the vigorous passage of Demosthenes in 
his speech on the freedom of the inhabitants of Rhodes: 
“Would it not be disgraceful, O my countryman, that in 
those very circumstances when the Argives did not cower 
before the power and might of Lacedemon, you, you Athe- 
nians should cower before a person of barbarian origin and 
a woman too?* At least they could have pleaded that they 
had often been worsted in fight by the Lacedemonians, while, 
on the contrary, you have often overcome the king, and 
never suffered defeat at his hands or at those of his 
servants.” T 

Comparison appears though rather freely in the follow- 
ing example: “ Have we not seen all that is beautiful in the 
reawakening of nature in spring—in the blooming of the 
flowers, in the charm of fruitful landscapes and romantic 
neighbourhoods! How often has the brilliancy of the starry 
heavens enchanted us! and which of the works of human 
skill have we not admired, in the capitals of mighty peoples, 
in the palaces of kings, in the museums with their treasures? 
And all this is nothing in comparison with the glory of 
heaven; for no eye has ever seen tt. What have we not heard 
of the riches, pleasures, joys and happiness of the great and 
mighty of the earth! What does history recount to us of the 
treasures of Solomon and all his glory, of the riches of 
Croesus, of the magnificence of the old Roman Empire, and 
of the luxury of the East! All that is but an empty shadow 
in comparison with the glory of Heaven! For no ear has ever 
heard zt. Let us finally give free rein to our reason and imagi- 
nation, let us unite everything we know about beauty, happi- 


* Artemisia, Queen of Caria. + 23. 
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ness, honour, might and splendour, let us multiply it in such 
measure as the powers of our mind allow, yet shall we ever 
get an idea of the reality of Heaven: for, never hath wt entered 
into the heart of man... .”* 


(b) Analogy and Comparison 


27. The similarity of two objects depends upon analogy 
and comparison. The former is used to supply froofs; the 
latter, explanations. Comparisons should not be pushed 
further than is demanded by the needs of the orator. 

Examples. From the analogy between the human body 
and that of the state, Menenius Agrippa demonstrated the 
necessity of unity amongst the citizens. C. v. Ketteler says: 

“Tt is impossible to dig up and destroy the foundation of 
a house, to let it hang in the air, and still continue comforta- 
bly living in it. Neither can we destroy the order of the uni- 
verse without at last being enveloped in its ruins. If there 
is no supernatural order, then truth is a riddle, law and 
justice a riddle, and every man himself a riddle.” ¢ 

Demosthenes contrasts very powerfully the attitude of the 
Athenians toward Philip, with the behaviour of an inexpe- 
rienced boxer. “Your war with Philip differs in no respect 
from the boxing of barbarians. For among them the party 
struck always feels for the blow; strike him somewhere 
else, there go his hands again; ward or look you in the face 
he cannot or will not. So you, if you hear of Philip in the 
Chersonese, vote to send relief there, if at Thermopyle the 
same; if anyone else, you run after his heels up and down, 
and are commanded by him; no plan have you devised 
for the war, no circumstance do you see beforehand, only 
when you learn that something is done or about to be - 
done.’’§ 

He addresses A‘schines, who accused him of having given 
bad advice to his country: ‘““What advantage has your elo- 
quence been to your country? Now do you speak to us 
about the past? It is as if a physician should visit his 
patients, and not order or prescribe anything to cure the 


* Rive, Sermon on the Ascension. te Laveeso3 26 
} Freiheit, Autoritaét und Kirche, xiii. § Demosthenes, 1 Phil. 40. 
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disease, but on the death of one of them, when the last cere- 
monies were being performed, should follow him to the grave 
and expound how, if the poor fellow had done this or that, 
he would never have died. Idiot! Do you speak now?’* 


(c) Opposites and Dessimulitudes 


28. The dissimilarity as well as the similarity of things 
opens up a rich source of topics to the orator. The so-called 
argumentum a contrario and a disstmlt and oratorical contrast 
are based upon dissimilarity. The former is used to corro- 
borate, the latter aims, like similitude, at a sharper definition 
of and hence at a deeper consideration of the object. 

(1) Contrast is to Eloquence what shading is to pictures. 
For example, in order to show the value of virtue the orator 
may picture the hatefulness of vice. 

Beer contrasts in this way the advantages of peace with 
the fatal effects of discord: ‘“‘ What priceless treasure, real 
patriotism and love of peace offers can be best understood 
by recalling the stormy years when the torch of discord in- 
flamed one nation against another, when the horrors of war 
shook the thrones of kings and the huts of the lowly; when 
no sound was heard save wails and curses; when man raged 
against man and blood flowed in streams; when neither 
goods nor property, neither honour nor life were safe; when 
religion, arts and sciences were in mourning; when from 
altars the prayers for mercy went up in vain to the 
Father in heaven. True, the heart of our beloved country was 
free from that scourge, but the blows which fell upon the con- 
fines of our own land and on other countries, reverberated in 
our midst like a shock of earthquake; we were witnesses of 
the inhuman cruelty and sorrows of many thousands who, 
in our country and capital sought and found the last 
consolation of being permitted to die among Christ’s poor. 
Need we go back further to learn the horrors of war and 


* De Corona; Demosth. de 242. Further examples see Cicero, Pro Roscio 
Comoedo 176, : ‘‘Ut ignis in aquam conjectus. . .”; Pro Sestio, 20, 45: ‘*‘ Et- 
enim si mihiin aliqua.. .”; Pro Cluentio, 49,138: ‘‘Ut mare, quo sua natura 
tranquillum”; 4 Cat. 6, 12: ‘‘ Etenim quero si quis paterfamilias.” 
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the blessings of peace? Are not our hearts and our ears 
daily assailed by the news of the most sanguinary battles 
on the borders of Europe? Is not the gentle spirit of our 
religion in many a Christian country being forced to bend 
the knee to the idol of discord?” * 

(2) This topic may appear in the course of the argument 
under three different forms: 

(a) When one statement being affirmed, another ts dented; as, 
Roscius loved his father, therefore he is not his murderer. 
This method is applicable to all sorts of contrasts. 

The whole discourse de Supflicets rests on the following 
argument: Verresin the government of the province entrusted 
to him showed himself to be avaricious, negligent, cruel; 
therefore, he was not, as Hortensius maintains, a distin- 
guished leader in the field. 

(b) When one statement being dented, another 1s affirmed. 
Here the rules of logic ought to be strictly observed—the 
distinction between contradictories and contraries;t+ thus, 
“Heis not idle, therefore he is energetic”; but not “ Roscius 
is not the murderer of his father, therefore he loves him.” 

(c) When a conclusion is drawn from the opposed natures of 
two things, as, for example, from opposite effects, causes, 
qualities, etc. Thus Cicero concludes: “ Quid! quam fatentur 
satis magnam vim esse in vitiis ad miseram vitam; nonne 
fatendum est eandem vim in virtute esse ad vitam heatam? 
Contrariorum enim contraria sunt consequentia.’’§ Further: 
“Si barbarorum est in diem vivere, nostra consilia sempiter- 
num tempus spectare debent. Si Gracchus nefarie, preclare 
Opimius..’ || 

From the different behaviour of heathens and Christians 
under accusation, Tertullian decisively proves the inno- 
cence of the Christians. ““Those who have been induced 


Erbaulicher Reden an Academiker, 5 Rede. 

+ Propositions are said to be contrary when one states more than is neces- 
sary to establish the other; contradiétory, when one is exactly the opposite of 
the other. ‘‘He is poor, he is not poor” are contradictories; but—‘‘He is 
poor, he is rich,” are contraries. 

t Locus ex dissimilitudine. § Tusc. 5, 17. 


|De Orat. 2, 40, 169. The famous consul and embittered opponent of 
G. Gracchus. 
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to commit a really great crime dare not even defend it 
as good. Every wicked action naturally covers us with fear 
and shame. Evil-doers, for example, always want to re- 
main concealed; they avoid the public eye; they tremble 
when apprehended; deny when accused; do not even con- 
fess truthfully under torture; grieve when they are con- 
demned; blame the attacks of the evil one upon them, or 
ascribe their deeds to fate or the stars. Now as to the Chris- 
tian? No shame or grief has he, except that he did not 
believe before. When arrested, he rejoices. When interro- 
gated, he does not defend himself, but of his own accord he 
confesses; when condemned, he gives thanks. What can be 
evil when the natural signs, fear, shame, denial, repentance 
and grief are lacking? Can there be any wrong in that over 
which the accused rejoices, where arrest is his desire and 
condemnation his happiness?’’* 

The incompatibility of certain things gives rise to the so- 
called Proof ex absurdo (also called a repugnantrbus) because 
the truth of a statement is demonstrated from the conclusion 
to which the adoption of the opposite assumption would lead. 
This proof is often of very great strength, and is sometimes 
used in the corroboration (confirmatio), sometimes in the 
refutation. 

By its use Lally-Tollendal (ft) rebuts the charge made 
against him that in the defence of his father he was acting as 
spokesman and leader of the party opposed to the law. 

“T, a time-serving tool! No! Never will I be tool of a faction 
of any faction on earth! I believe that in this matter my life 
hitherto will raise me above all suspicion” “I, head of a 


* Apolog. c, 1. 

+ The speaker’s father, Thomas Arthur, Comte de L. Tollendal, had been 
in command of the French troops in the East Indies, Through want of proper 
support he surrendered to the English, and for this his numerous personal 
enemies succeeded in getting him executed in 1766. His son, Trophimus 
Gerhard de Lally-Tollendal, the famous orator (b. 1751; d. 1830), undertook 
the vindication of his father’s honour, and insisted on the withdrawal of the sen- 
tence, and by his eloquence had almost gained his point when a new opponent, 
Duval d’Epresmenil, set himself in opposition. The latter, a nephew of the 
most prominent of the unhappy general’s accusers, maintained that by the 
wording of the revision proposed by Lally (he desired that on the heels of 
the cassation of the condemnation should follow an express and formal de- 
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party! that is an accusation I should never have expected. 
The idea! I head a party! I, a lonely being, from my cradle 
the victim of misfortune, from earliest childhood an orphan, 
born of foreign parents.* I had hardly crossed the threshold 
of my new home when I saw it reddened with the blood of my 
family, the only one of my name, without connexion, with- 
out influence, without power. How now? Who are these 
abject malcontents who could find their gain in rallying 
around a madman and sharing the lot of one who could offer 
them no prizes for their crime save the prospect of misery 
or of a bloody death? Against whom then did I raise this 
conspiracy? Against the authority whose protection I im- 
plore, against the laws the action of which I invoke? And 
these great ones of whom you have spoken, my friends, my 
patrons ...are they, too, forming a conspiracy against 
the government; they, who have devoted themselves to its 
interest? And this royal assembly which with one voice 
granted my demand, that, too, belongs to the party con- 
spiring against the government, that assembly formed of the 
most distinguished members of all the courts of the realm, 
that assembly which has at its head the chief of the whole 
magistracy; you know him, gentlemen, he was born in your 
midst, brought up in your midst, an honour to you! And 
this notary, whose voice was heard with applause by the 
Council, and his motion taken up, this man whose name 
alone is a panegyric, whose life was ever a reflection of 
every religious, political, civil, domestic virtue. This man, 
too, is one of the party conspiring against the magistracy— 
he, one of its lights and ornaments! And this minister... 
he likewise is of the party sworn against the magistracy, 
he that was born in it, so to speak, who can look round and 
see his relations occupying the highest places in it. Yes, 
gentlemen, the ministers, the great ones of the kingdom, 
the royal council, the philosophers, the historians, whatever 
claration of his father’s innocence) the memory of the former judges and 
accusers would be held up to execration, and that Lally himself was in this 
instance acting merely as the spokesman of a set of intriguers. We will draw 
attention later to other features of the two famous vindications. 


* The Lally family came from Ireland, the name of Tollendal being taken 
from the property of Tollendally, 
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be their class or their country, all are in.a conspiracy against 
the magistracy! And what can I say? There is question, if 
you believe my opponent, of still greater perils. The King’s 
Majesty is threatened, the throne is tottering, the monarchy 
imperilled, the kingdom on the verge of destruction, France, 
Europe, Asia, all gone to ruin, all involved in one general 
catastrophe, all through neglecting the warnings of this 
M. d’Epresmenil, and coming ages will bless in him the 
high-souled saviour who rescued the political world from 
rushing into chaos!”’* 

As in the course of the argument, so in rousing the pas- 
sions the use of contrasts is of service, and they occur 
frequently in illustrations, and in development, where they 
are cast into the form of antitheses (see under this figure).t 
In moral subjects the introduction often starts a contrario.t 

Excellent examples may be found in Cicero fro Radzrzo, 
where he shows how little Rabirius’s accuser deserves the 
title of friend of the people: “Quamobrem, uter nostrum 
tandem, Labiene . . .; read also 2% Prsonem,{| where he con- 
trasts Piso’s and his own consulate; Ca#. 2, 11, where bycom- 
paring the Roman army and Catiline’s rabble he stimulates 
the anger of the Roman people.§ 


Article Il. Extrinsic Loct|| 


29. These may all be included under one term Azthortty. 
Revelation, ecclesiastical and civil legislation, quotations of 
great men, example;** witnesses, public opinions, history, 
experience, especially documents, monuments, witnesses, 
public reports, customs, popular beliefs; all these are at 


* Speech in answer to Duval d’Epresmenil, 

+ 103 hien4s Slits 3-0G; 3a- 

§ Further examples are De Signis, cc. 32, 35, and De Suppl. c. 32, 86; Pro 
Lege Man. 5, II. 

| cf. on this Arist. 1 (véuot, vdprupes, ovvO7jKar, Bdoavo. Spxos—all dealing 
chiefly with forensic eloquence). All these are used by him only as drexvor in 
relation to oratorical discovery and not to their treatment. 

** Example (a form of argument proceeding from one or more individual 
instances to a general law) classed among historical testimonies (authority) 
when placed among the extrinsic loci, or when treated analogically among 
the intrinsic loci (argument from analogy), hence mapddevyua stands also for 
similitude, etc. See Arist., Rhet. 2, 20; Quintilian, Inst. 5, 11. 
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the command of the speaker for the development of his 
proofs, 

The authority on which the speaker relies ought to be 
absolutely trustworthy, resting on solid foundations and 
accurately interpreted. 

In the use of this source care is to be observed to avoid 
a dry, monotonous list of quotations as well as a pretentious 
display of misplaced erudition. 

In secular oratory, besides the testimony of reliable au- 
thorities, the most frequent use is made of matters relating 
to history and Jlegzslation; an appeal is made to the law 
of nature and the prevailing verdict of peoples; also, with 
caution, to popular sentiment as expressed in all kinds of 
sayings and instances. 

The whole of A‘schines’s speech against Ctesiphon is an 
application of the topic a degzbus, since the argument is based 
on three laws. In the speech pro Archta Cicero draws to a 
great extent upon the extrinsic loci; so, too, in the speech 
pro Mtlone, and the same is more or less true of all the 
forensic speeches. 

Examples. Demosthenes, in reply to the assertions made 
by many that he, indeed, was offering his best advice to the 
State, but that the latter did not call for words but deeds, 
says:“I hold that the man who gives advice to you has no 
business to give any but the best, and that this holds true 
of the present case, I think I can easily prove. You will re- 
call how Timotheus urged the necessity of helping to save 
the Eubeeans who were being oppressed by the Thebans, 
and in the course of his address, spoke in more or less the 
following terms:‘ Advise me,’ said he, ‘come to some decision, 
as you see the Thebans on the island, what measures you 
must take. Will you, O Athenians, not cover the seas with 
your fleet? Will you not rise at once and go down to the 
Pireeus and launch your vessels?’ Timotheus spoke, you 
acted, and as a result the thing was done. He might have 
given the best possible counsel, as he did, but you might 
have hesitated and given no heed; could anything then have 
happened of all the happenings? Impossible. So now in the 
cause which I am pleading, an which another has pleaded, 
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you must seek for action among yourselves, for the best ad- 
vice among these who address you.* 

There is a splendid passage in the Third Olynthiac con- 
trasting the policy of the Athenians with that of their fore- 
fathers: Kaira cxéWacde, & avdpes ’AOnvator, & Tis dy Kepadal 
eimety €Xot TAY Ter THY TpOYOVeY épywy Kal TeV ed’ ipar. ...T 

And what force there is in the earlier passage where 
he holds up to the imitation of the Athenians those 
who had fallen in the earlier engagements and showed 
how giorious was their resistance to Philip, though not 
crowned with success: “No! No! Athenians, you were not 
misled in facing the danger that threatened the freedom 
and safety of all. By your ancestors who fought at Mara- 
thon, who stood in the lines at Platza, who maimed the 
ships at Salamis and at Artemisium, and many others who 
rest beneath our national monuments, good men and true 
whom the State buried with equal honours. Not the success- 
ful ones only,not the conquerors merely, and justly so. For all 
alike did a good man’s work, though to each fate gave his 
own lot.t 

Cf. also for this topic, the many eloquent passages in 
faschines against Ctesiphon, e.g., on regard for the law: 
éy UToAcireTa Mépos THS TOALTELas, al TOY Tapavouoy ypagai;§ 
on the distinctions accorded to well-deserving citizens 
in former times (appeal to earlier customs, 177: Evel de 
ctepavwy aveunoOnv) ; and the one immediately preceding on 
Solon’s law against cowardly soldiers: 6 yap LoXov 6 raXaros 
vowolerns, etc. Further, Demosthenes on the Crown, 248, 
where he makes a triumphant appeal to the judgement of 
the Athenians; also Cicero’s frequent use of this topic, e.g., 
the passage quoted earlier on self-defence, || the well-known 
one in Pro Lege Man., “Testis est Italia”; and in the same 
speech ** the passage on the slackness of new customs and 
regulations in the legislation, compared with the similar and 
popular discourse in Livy (Speech of the tribune Canuleius, 
4,4): “At enim nemo post reges exactos.” Flavian makes an 


* Speech on the situation in the Chersonese (73). + 23-26. 
+ De Corona, 208. §In Exord. 5. || Pro Milone, c. 3, 4. 
GIor 4e #20; Sdq« 
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eloquent appeal to the Emperor Theodosius upon a sentence 
of Constantine the Great, whose statue had been stoned. * 
Also observe the noble reply of Theodosius when granting 
pardon. 

A word on the so-called Avgumentum ad hominem. 

The opponent’s handling of a subject or his admissions 
may supply a proof against him; this is called the Avgu- 
mentum ad hominem.t ‘ 

Thus Tubero’s appearance against Cesar, Cesar’s beha- 
viour towards his enemies form the subject of the argument in 
the Pro Ligarzo. See especially his retort to Tubero. He him- 
self has taken up arms against Cesar: “ Who, I ask, says it is 
acrime to have been in Africa? Evidently he who himself de- 
sired to get there and complains because Ligarius prevented 
him going, and who, notwithstanding, has fought against 
Czesar openly. For what was the meaning, O Tubero, of thy 
drawn sword at the battle of Pharzelus? At whose breast was 
thy dagger pointed? what was the intention of thy weapon? 
What was thy mind fixed on? Thy hand? Thy lust of battle? 
What didst thou long for, strive for?” t 

This method is peculiarly applicable in the Refutation. 
Thus Cicero against Verres, who had put Gavius,a Roman 
citizen, to death on a cross, and excused himself on the ground 
that he did not believe the latter’s statement that he was a 
Roman citizen: “Hoc teneo, hic hereo, judices, hoc sum 
contentus uno; omitto ac negligo cetera; sua confessione 
induatar ac juguletur necesse est.” § 

Cato addressing a portion of the Senate, makes their love 
of ease an argument against their inactivity in dealing with 
the Catiline conspiracy, says: “By the immortal gods I ap- 
peal to you, who ever value your houses, your estates, your 
statues, pictures, higher than the State: if you will still keep 
these things, upon which your whole soul hangs, if you wish 
to indulge your tastes still further, wake up at once, rally 

*Extracts, xxii, 3. 

+ Especially when an argument drawn from the opponent’s premisses or 
conclusions can be used against him. We also have: Arg. ad populum, and 
Arg. ad verecundiam (an appeal to a man’s sense of shame or modesty). 


+ 3; 9. 
§ De Suppl, 64, 166; the eloquent example in the Extracts, iii, 16. 
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round the State! It is not a mere question of tribute, nor of 
some injury to our allies; our freedom, our very lives, are in 
the balance!’’* 

A striking example of this argument is to be seen in the 
speech of Hanno against Mago and Hannibal. t 


5. Hints for the Right Use of the Different Topics 


30. (1) If the subject of the topics, so far as it has been 
developed here, is to be of any real use to the speaker, he 
must not apply each topic slavishly, nor in the manner of 
a school exercise.t 

They ought to act, as we have already observed, merely 
as signposts, reminders or starting points; the orator 
should travel over the whole ground with the greatest 
freedom of mind, without forcing his ideas into a fixed 
channel by rigidly adhering to them. There can never be 
question of employing all of them every time; a speech 
built on such lines would never reveal a mind that had 
thought out and mastered its subject, nor emotions in- 
tensely moved: it would be rather a tiresome hotch potch 
of ideas strung together, the product of a schoolboy full of 
commonplaces. Only intelligent meditation stimulated by a 
judicious employment of the topics can direct the speaker 
to that richness, and order, and elevation of thought and 
feeling which mark the real orator. “Cui lecta potenter erit 
res,” says the poet, “nec facundia deseret hunc nec lucidus 
ordo.’’§ 

(2) Which are the topics to call for most attention, the 
extrinsic or the zntrinsic ? 

That depends partly on the subject, partly on the point of 
view taken by the speaker. If the subject is a philosophic 
truth, then the proofs will be philosophic and developed 
from the zxfrinszc loc; if the subject deals with facts, then 

* Sallust., De Conjur. Cat. 52. + Livy, 23, 12, 13- 

+ © Whoever seeks his whole salvation in the topics,” remarks Schott with 
some justice (Theorie der Bereds., theil 2, kap. 2, abschn. 2) ‘‘runs the risk of 
becoming pedantic, flat and prolix, and of losing sight of the special object 
of his discourse, and its relation to the needs of the audience, in the general 


considerations of the matter.” 
§ De Arte poet. v, 40. 
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recourse will be had to the extrinszc loc. If the speaker is 
looking at a question from the supernatural standpotnt which 
is always the case in sacred eloquence, the extrinsic loct, 
proofs taken from Holy Scripture, and the authority of the 
Fathers. 

As a general principle it may be laid down that those 
topics should be chosen which will establish the argument 
rather than those which serve merely to adorn or fill out 
the subject. A discourse which is not marked by solidity, 
which does not give a valid and reasoned line of argument, 
but drifts into digressions and strings of instances (ex- 
amples, similes, illustrations) is only a rhetorical display; 
it may at time strike the imagination, but it can neither 
convince nor hold the mind. 

(3) Are all these thoughts to be worked up, all these examples 
to be woven into the discourse, or what chotce ts to be made ? 


Cicero gives the answer; “Multa occurrunt argumenta, 
multa que in dicendo profutura videantur. Sed eorum par- 
tim ita levia sunt, ut contemnenda sint; partim etiam si 
quid habent adjumenti, sunt nonnunquam ejusmodi, ut insit 
in iis aliquid vitii, neque tanti sit illud, quod prodesse vide- 
atur, ut cum aliquo malo conjungantur.” 

These two categories must hence be completely put aside. 
“Que autem utilia sunt atque firma, si ea tamen (ut seepe fit) 
valde multa sunt; ea que ex iis aut levissima sunt, aut aliis 
gravioribus consimilia,* secerni arbitror oportere atque ex 
oratione removeri. Equidem cum colligo argumenta causa- 
rum, non tam ea numerare soleo quam expendere.’’t 

All possible support must be given to the leading thoughts; 
they must be placed in the clearest light. ‘“Firmissima 
quzeque maxime tueor, sive plura sunt, sive aliquod unum.’ 

* 


i.e., Such proofs as are quite identical with others and easily lead to 
repetition. 


t+ De Orat. 2, 76, 308. ‘As to those arguments which are to the purpose 
and deserving of trust if they are, as often happens, very numerous, I think 
that those of them which are of least weight, or as are of the same tendency 
as others of greater force, ought to be laid aside, and excluded altogether 
from our pleading. I myself, indeed, in collecting proofs make it a practice 
rather to weigh than to count them. 

+ De Orat. ii, 72: ‘‘I maintain chiefly such as are the strongest, whether 
there are several or only one, 
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In actually adopting proofs, the degree of thetr cogency ought 
to be carefully weighed. According as the proofs are drawn 
from reason, from personal experience (testimony of the 
senses), or from the authority of others, they assure meta- 
physical, physical or moral certitude, sometimes (when their 
connexion with indisputable facts is not quite clear) only 
probability in greater or less measure. The speaker must 
also distinguish between certainties, probable and doubtful 
proofs; he may exaggerate nothing, nor confuse anything; 
he must always weigh his proofs as hts opponent would weigh 
them. Moreover, just as every thought and every proof have 
not the same value #er se, so neither has it in the sudgement 
of the audience. Often the importance of a metaphysical 
proof will escape an uneducated hearer, while on the con- 
trary the force of one drawn from experience, appealing 
more or less to the senses, will be easily seized upon by 
him. Cormeninus says with reason: “As a man sees only the 
largest objects at a distance, so the mazority see only those 
proofs which leap to the eyes.’* 
§ 6. Appendix on the Rhetorical Exercises founded on the Topics 
31. In order to reap a practical benefit from the preceding 
lessons and to avoid drifting into empty and vague recollec- 
tions of them, it is necessary to do exercises on them or 
some of them, so as to become familiar with their appearance 
and use. The trained speaker may use them or not, as he 
likes, in the working up of his material; for the beginner 
the method has its distinct advantages and is always con- 
joined with a system of zpoyuuvacuara or exercises. The 
luminaries of the French pulpit, Bossuet, Bourdaloue, Mas- 
sillon and other great speakers, all trod the same way. As 
to the manner of doing these exercises the most tmportant 
sources bearing on a given theme may be examined and em- 
ployed in framing a definite and comprehensive range of wdeas ; 
or the sfeczal development of a theme may be worked out 
from one or other of the topics. We must here limit our- 
selves to developing a short example of both methods, which 
we take from the Bzbliotheca Rhetorum: t 


* Le Livre des Orateurs, i, 11; cf. Cic. de Orat. ii, 38, 139. 
+By P. Le Jay, S.J., who taught rhetoric for over thirty years at the 
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(a) Prazse of Fustice 

1. General Idea. Justice is that virtue which inclines us to 
acknowledge the rights of others. Phzlosophical definition. 
Justice is the guiding light of states, the terror of evil-doers, 
the friend of virtue, the foster-mother of peace, the mother 
of unity, etc. Rhetorical definition. 

2. Enumeration of Parts. Justice preserves the respect of 
kings, the good name of the nobility, the unity of citizens, 
the reciprocal trust of the people, the happiness of all; it is 
a spur to soldiers to obey; a check to evil-doers. 

3. Etymology of the word. Justice is derived from just, be- 
cause it considers what is just to every one. 

4. Genus. It is a cardinal virtue, inasmuch as it contains 
the gifts and graces of other virtues. 

5. Species. It manifests itself as justice towards God and 
our neighbours. 

6. Causes. God is its author (causa effictens), its image again 
God, the eternal just One (causa exemplaris); its object the 
protection of the just (causa _finalts). 

7. Effects. Peace, quietude of the citizens, piety, religious 
worship, extirpation of vice, planting of virtue, etc. 

8. Comparison. Justice stands amid virtues like the sun in 
the firmament; for as the sun disperses the clouds, triumphs 
over storms and hurricanes, adorns the fields with crops, 
the trees with fruit, clothes the meadows with smiling green 
and flowers, and spreads joyfulness over the whole earth, 
so justice blesses kingdoms with unity, rejoices society with 
the benefits of peace, etc. 

g. Contrast. As those peoples, for whom the light of justice 
has not arisen, lead a wild and rough life, so, on the other 
hand, those nations who respect justice, excel all others in 
cultivation and civilization. 

10. Parallel (argumentum comparationis a minort ad matus). 
If strength, cleverness and the virtues which refer to the 
well-being of the individual call for universal praise, what 


Collége Louis-le-Grand. This work (Paris, 1725, 2 vols) written in flowery 
Latin, contains among other things a large selection of exercises on the 
Topics and their application to which we refer here. 
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commendation does justice, which has for its object the 
common weal of mankind, deserve? 

11. Proof from the contrary (argumentum a contrario). In- 
justice, deceit, oppression, etc., are the ruin of all social 
order; how very highly should we then value justice, which 
is opposed to all these disorders. 

12. Extrinsic loct. The speech may begin with an impor- 
tant utterance of a lawgiver, a philosopher or an orator. 
A proverb, a parable, a fable, a story or an appropriate 
example would do equally well. 


IT. Exhortation to Students to make the most of thetr Talents 

Introduction. Praise of divine Providence, which has made 
work the chief means of obtaining this world’s goods and 
hence put obstacles in the way of idleness. 

Leading Theme. For cur consolation it is ordained that we 
can win everything by work. 

Development of the Proofs. (1) Example. A father be- 
queathed to his son as his only inheritance one field of un- 
cultivated land. Discouraged at the wild state of the plot and 
at the thought of the heavy labour in store (zagznation) the 
son gave himself up to idleness. Then a good friend of the 
foolish youth interested himself in his behalf and divided 
the plot into many small plots, every one of which could be 
easily worked in a day. Whereupon the youth took courage 
and soon the whole work was finished; the field richly 
rewarded the care spent upon it. Application to the hearers 
not to be discouraged by first difficulties. 

(2) Luduction. Industry will turn wild and unfruitful tracts 
of land into flourishing fields and carve glorious statues out 
of the marble block, while skilled hands can make the rough 
diamond the brightest ornament of a royal crown. 

(3) Example. As an example in point, we have Demos- 
thenes, who overcame natural hindrances to his pronuncia- 
tion by means of persevering and continuous exercise; Cicero, 
who by the most strenuous efforts raised himself to the most 
exalted position; Socrates, who, when sixty years of age, 
learnt to play the flute. 

Concluston. No one need, therefore, despair of attaining 
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such a noble object as perfection, provided he is determined 
to make for it by means of industry and work. 

Connected with the above, and on somewhat similar lines, 
is Chria,* which is a scheme for suggesting and developing 
the main thoughts (seztentia, yvoun) on any subject; for 
example, /utroduction (or recommendation of the subject to 
be discussed), Explanation or paraphrase, cause, antithesis, 
comparison, evidence, example, epilogue (application). 


* Aphthonius, a rhetorician of Antioch, first formulated this scheme, whence 
it is called Chria Aphthoniana, a shorter and freer form of it (e.g., Intro- 
duction, middle, end) is called Free Chria, also Chria Ciceroniana, of which 
Cicero gives examples in his Paradoxa, e.g., Paradox 2. M. Seyffert in his 
Scholz Latinz (in which he treats of Chria exhaustively) Part 2, gives 
instructions and materials for elementary exercises. 


CHAPTER I 
Means by which the Speaker Pleases and Persuades 


32. “If man were guided only by reason,” says Father Broec- 
kaert, * “it would suffice to show him the truth, for him to 
love it; the orator’s task would then be confined to dis- 
covering and developing the reasons upon which he founded 
his statement. But his work is to fight, not only against 
error and ignorance, but against the subtle resistance 
of the will. The hearer can withdraw himself from the 
speaker’s influence by indulging in indifference and apa- 
thy: this is a passive resistance; he may bring to his 
aid rebellious feelings and a settled attitude of hostility: 
this is an active resistance. The first form is met by en- 
gaging the interest of the hearer, the second by the use ot 
pathos. To win over a man, the speaker must keep ever in 
view his imagination, his personal interest, and his need for 
relaxation. The want of attention he must combat by an 
attractive, lively and picturesque exposition; apathy by an 
appeal to personal interest; sensitiveness by the gentleness 
of his oratorical deportment; aversion and disgust by finesse 
and foresight.” 

The precepts laid down in the foregoing paragraph call 
for special attention in settling the style of the discourse and 
even delivery thereof: in the chozce, too, of the matter they are 
of supreme importance, and for that reason we must give 
them special prominence in this chapter. They affect very 
profoundly the manner of developing the subject and the value 
of each element which goes to form the speech; they furnish 
the speaker with hints as to the choice of the matter to 
which he ought to direct his attention. It is most necessary 
for the orator, at the outset of his career, to be led to a strictly 
practical way of regarding his work, i.e., to accustom him- 
self to consider his subject, not merely in the general or 
abstract, but in the concrete and in all its relations, especially 
those of psychologic stgnificance, or in other words to use his 

* Guide du jeune Littérateur, III, sect. 2) ch. 1. 
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knowledge of men. \n the following paragraphs we willconsider 
more fully, firstly, how the speaker is to gain a favourable 
hearing, and secondly the zz/erest of his audience. 

In regard to the first point, it is clear that the speaker 
should possess the attention of his hearers, if possible even 
their approval and favour. Want of sympathy or contempt 
on the part of the audience are rocks on which the best of 
causes, the ablest of speeches, may suffer shipwreck; on the 
other hand, good will towards the-orator, and trust in his 
word, finds an echo in the hearts of an audience which helps 
the speaker’s words and lays hold of their hearts and under- 
standings.* 

Hence it was ever a maxim of art as well as of nature 
that the speaker should observe most strictly everything 
that could exercise any influence in gaining the good will 
of his hearers, and to avoid most carefully what, in any way, 
could give just offence; anything that could shock morals, 
propriety or good taste, or alienate the hearts of the people. 

“Caput artis decere,” says Cicero; + and Quintilian: “Nec 
enim alio magis (quam servando quid deceat) animi judicum 
conciliari, aut sires in contrarium tulit, alienari solent.’’} Ari- 
stotle himself, who is so insistent on the development of the 
proof, is so convinced of the necessity of the point we are 
treating, as to write, Lyedov ws efrety, KuptwTarny Exel TIETW TO 
7008.8 

The two chief conditions for gaining and securing the 
good will of an audience are, the observance of the caution 
just laid down, known as oratvorzcal tact, and as a foundation 
for it the honourable, ethical character of the speech itself. 


*The most conspicuous example of this is O’Connell. What a magic influence 
he wielded not only over the hearts of his own countrymen, but over people in 
Scotland and England, because the spirit of sacrifice for his country which in- 
spired him filled them all with amazement! What assembly ever hung with 
more awe on the words of a king than the hundreds of thousands who listened 
to every word from his lips in those monster meetings? Cicero was right— 
‘Nihil est in dicendo majus, quam ut faveat oratori is qui audiet.” (De Orat. 
2, 42). 

+De Orat. 1, 29. In another treatise (Orat. 21) he adds: ‘‘Ut in vita, sic in 
oratore, nihil difficilius est quam guzd deceat videre.” 


Tinstit. (Or. 0r, 0s Si, 2: 
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§1. Furst Means: The Moral Character of the Speech 

33. A speaker’s moral greatness was always reckoned 
among the first of his qualifications. Hence the ancient axiom 
“Nemo orator nisi vir bonus,” and Quintilian’s definition 
of the orator: “Vir bonus dicendi peritus”; or in Féne- 
lon’s words, “ He only deserves to be listened to whose word 
is enlisted in the service of thought, whose thought is en- 
listed in the service of truth and virtue.” 

But it is not sufficient that the orator should have high 
personal moral qualities; these should be revealed in his 
words, andthisis what Rhetoricincludes under the term mores 
orator1t, 40s. Its office is to enhance the relation which exists 
between the character of the speech and the aim contemplated 
in eloquence. On this ground it goes on to require that the 
discourse, by virtue of its subject and of the speaker, should 
always suggest a certain nobility and bear on its brow the 
stamp of truth and virtue. This character consists, not so 
much in the words, as in the spirit. Its most prominent 
features are, as enumerated by Aristotle, Wzsdom, Prudence, 
Rectitude, Goodwitl.* 

It presupposes these qualities in the orator, and thus only 
does it seem natural and unforced. “ Prodit enim se, quam? 
libet custodiatur, simulatio: nec unquam tanta fuerit loquendi 
facultas, ut non titubet atque hereat, quotiens ab animo 
verba dissentiunt. Vir autem malus aliud dicat necesse est 
quam sentit.... Hoc certe procul eximatur animo, rerum 
pulcherrimam eloquentiam cum vitiis mentis posse miseri.”’t 

*Tob pev oby abrovs elvar micros Tovs NéyovTas, TplaéoTl TA aiTLa TooaITa yap éorl 
Ol Amicrevouev Cw TEv amodelEewy: crt Gé Tatra Ppdvynots Kal apern wat evvow. He 
proceeds to develop the reason for this enumeration and then adds, Avdyxn dpa 
Tov dravra doxodvra Tabr’ éxew elvar Tols dxpowpévors miordv (Rhet., 2, 1). In fact, 
the overwhelming impression which true eloquence makes upon us is grounded 
on this fundamental character of the speech: moral elevation is also the purest 
source of true pathos. 

+ “Simulation, however guarded, always betrays itself, nor was there ever 
so much power of eloquence in any man that he would not falter and hesitate 
whenever his words were at variance with his thoughts. But a bad man must 
of a necessity utter words at variance with his thoughts. ... At least let this 
notion be wholly banished from our minds, that perfect eloquence, the noblest 
of human attainments, can be united with a vicious chara¢ter.” Quint. 12, 1, 
29-32. So far Quintilian is right, as finzshed eloquence can only be found in 
a noble man; ‘‘Non igitur unquam malus homo et perfe¢tus orator.” Can the 
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§ 2. Second Means. Oratorical Tact 

34. Under this heading is included the studious regard of 
those many circumstances in which the orator finds himself 
where his prudence, his fine feeling, his position, his de- 
meanour, his knowledge of men demand of him that he should 
keep his energies ever fixed upon the one subject of gaining 
the ear of his auditors and drawing them to his view. We 
may distinguish three elements, oratorical propriety, oratorical 
precaution and the awakening of zméerest. Careful attention 
must be paid to all these matters, both in the choice of sub- 
ject and the moralcharacter of the speech; in fact, they may 
be said to be nothing more than the outcome of the latter. 


I. Oratorical Propriety (To Upérov, Decorum) 

35. By this term is understood the perfect adaptation of 
thought and feeling, of speech and delivery, even of the very 
silence of the speaker, to his subject, to the development 
thereof, and to his audience, in effect, to all the circumstances 
which may attend his discourse. Here again the maxim is 
supreme: Caput artzs decere. The observance of oratorical 
decorum is no slight strain upon the culture, the taste, the 
tact and experience of the orator.* 

Hence he must keep before his eyes: 

(1) Hs own personality: his position, his years, his dignity, 
his reputation. “Ipsum etiam eloquentie genus alios aliud 
decet. .. . Est quod principes deceat, aliis non concesseris. 
Idem dictum szpe in alio liberum, in alio furiosum, in alio 
superbum est.” f 


Christian orator lag behind the heathen in his morals! A striking example of 
how low the depths to which talent may sink, when deprived of the inspira- 
tion of truth and virtue, is to be seen in the case of Mirabeau, who, when he 
speaks in defence of law and order, presents features of real eloquence (as in 
the addresses, ‘‘ Sur le veto, sur le droit de paix et de guerre, sur la con- 
tribution du quart,”) but when he atts as the hireling of falsehood, offers the 
spectacle of a mere demagogue flinging abroad empty, bombastic phrases 
without logic or culture. 

* The enthusiasm, inseparable from eloquence, caused the ancients to re- 
cognize its symbol in the honey-bearing bee. Homer says of ‘‘sweetly spoken” 
Nestor that ‘‘ from his lips flowed speech sweeter than honey.” Nécrwp jdverhs 

. TO Kal drd yhacons wédiros yAuKiww péev avdy7.—Il. a, 249; and Theocritus 
gives his Thyrsus a mouthful of honey (Idyll. 2, 146). See Wenkelmann’s 
Werke, 9. Versuch einer Allegorie, bes. fiir d. Kunst, 103. 

tQuint., Inst. Or. 11, 1, 31-37. 
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One of the most usual pitfalls of the speaker is Vanity; 
the wish to be brilliant and to please, hence affectatzon in 
style, voice, attitude, action.“ Imprimis omnis vitiosa jactatio 
est, eloquentiz tamen in oratore precipue; affertque audien- 
tibus non fastidium modo, sed plerumque etiam odium.” 

With a little discrimination and by avoiding what is un- 
becoming, even a person of moderate talents has the power 
of engaging and touching the heart. “Quibus a natura minora 
data sunt,” observes Cicero, “tamen illud assequi possunt, 
ut iis que habent, modice et scienter utantur.’’* 

Great orators have always acknowledged modesty to be a 
necessary quality even when compelled to speak to their own 
advantage. ‘“Intelligo,” says Cicero, ‘quam scopuloso diffi- 
cilique in loco verser. Nam cum omnis arrogantia odiosa 
est, tum illa ingenii atque eloquentiz multa molestissima.’’t 

Demosthenes in his speech on the Crown apologizes for 
the freedom with which he is obliged to talk of himself, by 
the necessity forced upon him of answering the charges 
brought against him by schines, and proceeds: “I will 
endeavour to treat this question with the greatest restraint, 
but, whatever the occasion forces upon me, he (Zschines) is 
responsible for having pressed the contest upon me.” 

When Cicero had to prove that he was more fitted than 
Cecilius to undertake the persecution of Verres, instead of 
praising himself, he enlarged upon the qualities which were 
required in an undertaking of this scale, and added that he 
had devoted his whole life to pursuits and business of this 
kind; if then he could not flatter himself on possessing the 
requisite skill, much less could Ceecilius claim it. “Perhaps 
you may say, what then! Are you endowed with all these 
qualifications? I wish indeed that I were; but at all events 
I have laboured from my very childhood to attain them. 
And if on account of the magnitude and difficulty of such a 
study I have not been successful, although I have striven 
for them all my life: how far distant from them must you be.” ¢ 

Unfortunately, Cicero did not always preserve this modesty, 
and but too frequently betrayed his self-appreciation. 

(2) The Audience. Its rank, culture, age, morals, foibles, 

* De. Orat. 1, 29. +In Cecil. 11, 36. tIn Cecil. 12. qo. 
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habits, beliefs, nationality, temper—these are to be fully 
gauged by the speaker. “Nec tantum guzs et pro quo, sed 
etiam apud quem dicas interest. .. . Nec eadem apud princi- 
pem, magistratum, senatorem, privatum, tantum liberum, 
ratio est .. . non idem apud eruditum, quod militarem ac rus- 
ticum deceat.”* 

These remarks of Quintilian concern not only the avoid- 
ing of all that is unbecoming, but, like the notes on time and 
place which follow, indicate the prudent use of all that con- 
duces to the speaker’s object in the attitude, temper, etc., of 
the audience. 

Livy relates of Hannibal that before the battle of Zama 
he addressed the different sections of his army in words 
best suited to the nationality and temper of each one of 
them: ft to the allies, besides their usual pay, he promised 
a large share of the spoil; in the Gauls he roused up their 
long-standing hatred against the Roman name; to the Le- 
garians he pictured the smiling plains of Italy in contrast 
with the desolate mountains on which they dwelt; with the 
Mauri and Numidians he dwelt on the tyrannical rule of 
Masinissa; and on the Carthaginians he pressed the urgency 
of fighting for the defence of their country, their household 
gods, the graves of their fathers, for the lives of their parents, 
their wives and their children. 

More especially must the orator be on his guard in his 
attitude towards those whom he has to blame or refute; not 
only must he avoid any want of justice and charity but he 
must suggest, by his expression and bearing, complete re- 
moteness from all that is vulgar or has the appearance of 
unrestrained passion. Let him always keep in mind Quin- 
tilian’s beautiful expression: “Jucundissima in homine hu- 
manitas, facilitas, moderatio, benevolentia.”+ 


* “Nor is it of importance only what our own chara¢ter is, and for whom 
we plead, but to whom we address ourselves. . .. The gravity of the senate 
demands one sort of eloquence, and the levity of the popular assembly 
another. . .. The same manner that is proper in speaking to a man of learn- 
ing is improper when addressing a soldier or an uneducated man,”—Quint., 
Il, I, 13-15. t 30, 33. 

t ‘The qualities that will recommend him most are courtesy, mildness, 
good temper and benevolence.” —11, 1, 42. 
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In this respect the greatest orators of ancient times, 
Demosthenes and #schines in their contests, Cicero against 
Piso, etc., have been guilty of glaring breaches of propriety: 
of course they may not have broken any of the conventions, 
as these were understood at a time when a speaker was 
allowed remarkable freedom in this respect; but they did 
not comply with the absolute dictates of humanity. 

(3) Zzme and Place. Special character, meaning for the 
audience, remembrances awakened, etc. “Nam et tempus 
tum triste, tum letum, tum liberum, tum angustum est, 
atque ad hec omnia componendus orator: et loco publico 
privatone, celebri an secreto, aliena civitate an tua, in castris 
denique an foro dicas, interest plurimum, ac suam quidque 
formam et proprium quendam modum eloquentiz poscit.’* 

(4) Zhe personality of those about whom the orator 1s speak- 
zug, whether the address deals with other people or their 
affairs, whether praising or blaming or introducing only 
the mere mention of them, the speaker should always ob- 
serve a due regard for propriety, truth, moderation, both in 
the subject and his manner of treating it. 


Il. Oratorical Precaution (Cautto). 


36. It is not enough that the speaker should never violate 
the rules of propriety; certain matters in themselves irre- 
_ proachable, are not appropriate, or demand a special pre- 
paration with a view to being received well by the audience, 
or to avoid causing undesirable protests or awakening bitter 
feeling. 

Thus oratorical precaution is peculiarly necessary: 

(1) When the hearer or something connected with him is 
to be criticized. He must be convinced of the good will and 
charity which is entertained for him; what can be excused 
must be excused; the criticism itself is to be dexterously intro- 

* Quint. 11, 1, 46-47. Cf. Cic., Orat. 21,22. By way of making the speaker 
familiar with the demands of place, time and people, Aristotle treats with 
great practical acumen the question of morals, and particularly in their four- 
fold relation to the passions (Rhet. 2, 2-11, ées) and the varying conditions 
of age and fortune (\txlar, roxa1, 2, 12-17); and for the use of the political 
orator, he deals also with the different forms of government (1, 8). 

Cf. the Exordia of Cicero’s speeches pro Marcello, pro Lege Manilia, pro 
Milone. 
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duced, not pushed too far, and the real good which is in the 
hearer must not be lost sight of. 

“Ut semel plura complectar”—this precept of Quintilian, 
so like one of the beautiful Gospel sayings, may be taken as 
a summing up all the rules that embrace this portion of the 
subject—“nunquam decebit sic adversus tales agere perso- 
nas, quomodo contra nos agi ab hominibus conditionis ejus- 
dem iniquo tulissemus.”* ; 

Scipio, in his address to his rebellious soldiers, speaks 
forcibly and sternly yet with the greatest tact: “Indeed, if 
I thought that the whole army were unanimous in desiring 
my death, this very moment I would die in your presence; 
for of what value would be a life hateful to my soldiers and 
fellow-citizens? Probably the main body is moved only as 
the sea is by the wind, and that the storm is only on the 
surface without invading the calm depths. The beginning of 
this foolish revolt must be sought for in its originators; you 
have allowed yourselves to be contaminated.” 

Quintilian deduces the following rules from observations 
of Cicero’s dealings with Cato and Servius Sulpitius, whose 
views he had to combat, while defending Murena’s cause: 
“Cum aliquid detrahere, salva gratia, velis, concedas alia 
omnia; in hoc solo vel minus peritum quam in ceteris, ad- 
jecta, si poterit fieri, etiam causa, cur id ita sit, vel paulo 
pertinaciorem, vel credulum, vel iratum, vel impulsum ab 
aliis. Hoc illis commune remedium est, nisi in tota actione 
equaliter appareat non honor modo, sed etiam caritas; pre- 
terea causa sit nobis justa sic dicendi; neque id moderate 
tantum faciamus, sed etiam necessario.’t Cicero himself 


* «And to say much in a few words—it would never be seemly to plead 
against such persons in a style which we should not like others to use against 
us.”—I1, 1, 66-68, 

+ ‘*When you wish to deny a person any particular excellence without 
offending him, grant him every other good quality, observing that in this re- 
spect alone he is less judicious than in the others, adding, if possible, the 
reason for this—as that he has been a little too obstinate, or credulous, or 
angry, or that he is incited by other persons. This may serve as a common 
remedy for qualifying our language in all such cases, if there appear, through 
the whole of our argument, a regard for not only what is honourable but 
for what is kind.”—11, 1, 71-72. 
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says with regard to the last injunction: “Si quid persequare 
acrius, ut invitus et coactus, facere videare.’’* 

Quintilian also adds a further warning on the imprudence 
of attacking whole communities; when the speaker is forced 
to use terms of blame against such bodies or whole nations, 
the following advice is offered as worthy of consideration: 
“Commune remedium est ut ea que ledunt non libenter 
tractare videaris, nec in omnza impetum facias, sed in zd 
quod expugnandum est; et reprehendensalza laude compenses.” + 

As in the case of communities or nations, so too in social 
and moral relations, where dignities, rights, principles, etc., 
are involved, the speaker must be heedful that he does 
not give the impression of invading them or betraying 
a want of impartiality. This may happen, e.g., when dis- 
cussing the duties of inferiors towards those placed over 
them, or vice versa, of parents to children, of authorities to 
subjects, etc. 

Cicero supplies a beautiful example in his speech vo 
Cluentio, where he has to defend the latter for having 
appeared as the accuser of his own mother: “You have 
heard the origin of these strained relations with his mother 
...1 know very well that no matter what the character of 
a mother may be, it does not become a son to speak before 
the court of her wickedness. I should not, O judges, be fit 
to conduct any case, if, when I was employed in defending 
a friend from danger, I were to fail to see what is deeply 
implanted in the heart of all men by nature. I am quite 
aware that it is right for men not only to be silent as to 
what injuries they suffer from their parents, but even to 
bear them with equanimity. Yet I think what is bearable 
ought to be borne, and what can be buried in silence ought 
to be kept so.”’¢ 

(2) When the audience is possessed by prejudice or ill- 
feeling against the speaker or the sudzect, the ill-feeling 
should be borne with, and not attacked too brusquely; rather 
an attempt should be made to approach the point of view 
of the audience; or where this cannot be done, the prin- 
ciple assumed, that every one zs welling to surrender and 


*De Orat. 2, 43, 82. +11, 87-91. t+ Pro Cluent. 6. 
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thus gradually mitigate the prejudices which militate against 
the speaker’s cause. 

When Antony undertook to rouse the people against 
Brutus and Cassius and the rest of the conspirators who 
had murdered Cesar, he made no direct and open attack 
upon their indignation against the latter, nor their love for 
Brutus and Cassius, but appeared in their presence with sor- 
rowful mien, and begged them to excuse his tears; he had 
no intention of blaming the conspirators for the death of 
Cesar; no doubt that was merely the result of their endea- 
vour to be of service to the State; but did Cesar deserve 
so tragic a fate? He who was always so generous, so high- 
minded in dealing with his enemies! After making this 
breach in their dislike, he takes the offensive. Ceesar’s mur- 
derer, he exclaims, was Brutus, Cesar’s son! for every Ro- 
man was counted by Cesar as his son and heir of his pos- 
sessions. ... Then using the people’s new attitude of good 
will and sympathy with Cesar to urge them to vengeance, 
he uncovers the blood-stained corpse and calls the people 
to arms. The passage which we can only give, unfortunately, 
in outline, shows a great knowledge of the human heart. 

Compare Shakespeare’s development of the idea. 

(3) When the subject has ¢ragic features or such as affect 
the audience with emotions of grzef or shame, it should be 
treated zzdzrectly rather than dzrectly, by means of an zdlus- 
tration, an historical parallel, a pregnant phrase, etc. At times 
even the thing itself will not bear mention. ‘‘ Eadem res sepe 
aut probatur aut reicitur, alio atque alio elato verbo.” * 

Cicero very cleverly disentangled himself from a difficult 
position when replying to Tubero’s accusation. He could not, 
nor did he wish to deny the fact that Ligarius and he, Cicero 
himself, had avowed themselves the enemies of Cesar; yet 
on the other hand, for fear of affronting the Pompeian party, 
he could not acquiesce in the term scelus, with which Tubero 
had stigmatized their former attitude towards Cesar, and 
which now formed the chief point of Tubero’s accusation. 

“You call that a crime, Tubero? Why so? This cause has 
never yet been stigmatized by that name. Some call it a mis- 

*Cic., Orat. 22. 
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take; some fear; others who give it a harder name term it 
hope, ambition, hatred, obstinacy, and those who are more 
severe still, rashness; but up to the present no one except you 
has ever called it a crime. My own opinion is, if anyone seeks 
for a proper and accurate name for our misfortune, that some 
fateful influence descended upon and seized the shortsighted 
minds of men; so that no one ought to wonder that human 
counsels were overruled by divine necessity.’ * 

These words contain nothing that could wound the Pom- 
peians, while they are most complimentary to Cesar. 


Examples on what has been satd above 


37. Since oratorical tact is of such immense importance 
and is better illustrated by examples than by precept, we 
will make a special study of two examples which are pecu- 
liarly fitted to illustrate the rules already laid down. 

The first is the speech which Livy puts into the mouth of 
Capitolinus, when it came to the last extremity of urging the 
people to sink their differences with the Senate and unite 
their forces against the Aequians and Volscians, who were 
besieging the city; t the second specimen is the introduction 
to Cicero’s second speech against the Agrarian Law. 

(1) To gain his object Capitolinus had to overcome three 
obstacles; in the first place, he had to conquer the ill-feeling 
entertained against the patrician order, of which he himself 
was a member; he had, moreover, to draw the people away 
from the tribunes, who were all-powerful; and finally he had 
to show the people how unjust was their attitude towards the 
Senate. 

How did he gain his point? It is not enough for him to go 
forth and meet a raging mob with mildness; it is more than 
humiliating for him, that, in his fourth Consulate, his coun- 
try’senemies shouldbe pressing up to the very walls of Rome. 

He first endeavours to disarm the people of the excuse 
they found for their inactivity in the pride of the patricians 
by humbling himself, the head of the order, in their eyes ; 
at the same time he rouses their sentiment of patriotism, 
the most powerful motive he could appeal to in their pre- 
sent temper; he says nothing of the disunion in the State 

*Pro. Ligar. 6. 17. +3, 67. 
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but confines himself to the bold advance of the enemy. “ Etsi 
mihi nullius noxe conscius, Quirites, sum tamen cum pu- 
dore summo in concionem vestram processi. Hoc vos scire, 
hoc posteris memorize traditum iri, 4Zquos et Volscos vix 
Hernicis modo pares, T. Quinctio quartum consule ad menia 
urbis impune armatos venisse!” etc. 

While continuing to fan the flame he had lighted, he 
goes on to the causes of the present humiliating situation, 
but without referring to the chief of them—the present split. 
‘‘Quem tandem ignavissimi hostium contempsere? Nos con- 
sules? An vos Quirites? si culpa in nobis est, auferte im- 
perium indignis; et si id parum est, insuper penas expetite. 
Si in vobis”—here, with great feeling, he rejects the idea of 
punishment falling on the people and gives expression to 
the good will that lingers within him—‘“‘nemo deorum nec 
hominum sit qui vestra puniat peccata, Quirites: vosmet tan- 
tum eorum pceniteat.” Although, in contrasting them with 
the Senate, he has already flattered the people as much as 
their vanity could desire, he does not yet venture upon the re- 
proaches which he has to make to them; instead of that he 
reminds them of their seasoned courage, of their victories over 
those who are now besieging them: ‘Non illi vestram igna- 
viam contempsere, nec sue virtuti confisi sunt; quippe toties 
fusi fugatique, castris exuti, agro mulctati, sub jugum missi, 
et se at vos novere.”’ 

At last he comes to the cause of all the trouble—“ discordia 
ordinum.” Still, he does not assert that all the blame lies 
with the people; half of it lies at the door of the Senate and 
he accuses himself and it: ‘‘ Dum nec nobis imperii nec vobis 
libertatis est modus... .” This is now magnificently carried 
through. The speaker starts off with energy and decision; he 
shows how often the people by their unruly conduct have be- 
trayed themselves, their interests, their honour; how much 
nobler was their behaviour on other occasions; how the city 
andthe State are on the way to ruin if they persist in their tur- 
bulence and dissension. Then for fear of leaving an unfavour- 
able impression on their minds by the vehemence of his words, 
he explains that he has spoken so strongly out of his love 
for them and the country: “ His ego gratiora dictu alia esse 
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scio, sed me vera pro gratis loqui, etsi ingenium non moneret, 
necessitas cogit. Vellem equidem vobis placere, Quirites, sed 
multo malo vos salvos esse, qualicunque erga me animo futuri 
mobic: O54" 

To this noble expression of feeling, in which the speaker 
follows Demosthenes, succeeds the last decisive passage 
aimed at the favourites of the people, the tribunes, with the 
promise of victory, if they will but follow his advice. 

(2) Cicero, when raising his voice to oppose the Agrarian 
Law, had before him as difficult a task as that of Capitolinus. 
The distribution of the land was a bait by which the tribunes 
drew the people into sympathy with their revolutionary 
plans; to the people the measure was an access of freedom, a 
pledge of future well-being. Cicero had been appointed Con- 
sul by the acclamation of the people, and had in conse- 
quence to think how he might prove to them his apprecia- 
tion of the favour; while to proceed against the Agrarian 
Law meant the inflaming of every passion against him. How 
then did he tackle the situation? He opens his speech with 
a glowing recognition of the extraordinary kindness which 
he has received at the hands of the Roman people, and 
couples with it, the assertion that it will always be his first 
care to be a really popular Consul, a friend of the people in 
the very best meaning of the term. He finds, however, that 
the expression fopularzs needs some explanation on account 
of the frequent misuse to which the term is exposed: ‘“ Sed 
mihi ad hujus verbi vim et interpretationem vehementer 
opus est vestra sapientia.”” He then goes on to show what 
the true meaning is, and on the other hand, the meaning 
which it has acquired in the minds of some (the tribunes) 
who, under the fair disguise of the people’s welfare, conceal 
their own wicked plans directed against that welfare. He 
comes to the Agrarian Law. He is careful to avoid attacking 
it as such, and concedes that there can be good Agrarian 
Laws: “Nam at vere dicam, Quirites, genus ipsum legis 
agrarie vituperare non possum. Venit enim mihi in men- 
tem duos clarissimos, ingeniosissimos, amantissimos plebis 
Romane viros, Tib. et C. Gracchos, plebem in agris publicis 
constituisse.” 
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By praising these two famous leaders of the people Cicero 
very dexterously avoids the accusation of being opposed to 
the tribunes on all points. He explains now how the present 
law must be regarded askance because its patrons, in spite 
of their frank declarations that they wished to unite their 
efforts with his for the welfare of the people, had always 
carefully excluded him from all nearer acquaintance; in their 
assemblies as in public measures they had always guarded 
their real plans from the light of day and from outside criti- 
cisms, etc.; that when the law was placed before the people 
and had come into his hands he had tried honestly and 
courageously to defend it, striving to see good in it; 
but he had discovered that nothing was given to the 
people, on the contrary, that their former liberty was with- 
drawn from them, and a decemvirate introduced under a 
popular name, etc. Yet he was not anxious to press upon the 
people this, his view of the law, rather, in case they did not 
see eye to eye with him he would surrender his contention 
and join them: “ Que quum exposuero, si falsa vobis vide- 
buntur esse; sequar auctoritatem vestram, mutabo meam 
sententiam. Sin insidias fieri libertati vestre, simulatione 
largitionis, intelligetis: nolitote dubitare plurimo sudore et 
sanguine majorum vestrorum partam vobisque traditam 
libertatem, nullo vestro labore, consule adiutore, defendere.’’* 

Cicero triumphed. Pliny the Elder says of this splendid 
triumph of eloquence: “Te dicente legem agrariam, hoc est 
alimenta sua, abdicaverunt tribus.” ft 


Ill. The Arousing of Interest 

38. By this term we mean the living share which the au- 
dience takes in the speech, and we call it Oratorical because 
of its connexion with the speech. 

(1) The first and most usual way of arousing attention and 
interest in a subject is to enlarge upon its magnttude and 7m- 
portance. 

Cicero does this skilfully in the introduction to his fourth 
speech against Verres, where he has to comment on the lat- 
ter’s robberies: “1 come now to what Verres himself calls his 
zeal; what his friends call his disease, his madness; what 

* Leg. Agrar. 2, 1-6. + Hist. Nat. 7, 30. 
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the Sicilians call his rapine;how I am to describe it, I know 
not. I will state the whole affair to you, and do you judge 
it on its own merits and not on the name applied to it. First 
of all, gentlemen, let me give you an account of this conduct 
of his, then, perhaps, you will not have far to seek in giving 
it a name.” 

(2) The second means of awakening interest is to demon- 
strate the s¢mtlarity which exists between the subject or 
person spoken of to the circumstances or condition of the 
audience. Most true is Broeckaert’s observation: “ Our atten- 
tion is always keenly alive to everything that brings before 
us in any way an actual or possible phase of human destiny, 
and so to speak reflects our own position. To this is due in 
part the interest that we take in the drama, in poetry, in 
panegyrics, in likenesses, in examples, in accounts of cus- 
toms, etc.” 

This motive, too, Cicero knew how to turn to account, 
especially in his speech de Supfplzczzs where he describes, not 
only the plundering of the Navarchs and Gavius, but makes 
the cause of the former identical with that of the allies of 
Rome and Gavius. “ Per deos immortales! judices, quo tan- 
dem animo sedetis, aut heec quemadmodum auditis? Utrum 
ego desipio et plus, quam satis est, doleo tanta calamitate 
miseriaque sociorum? an vos quoque hic acerbissimus inno- 
centium cruciatus et meror pati sensu doloris afficit?’™* 
And in regard to Gavius: “Non tu (Verres) hoc loco 
Gavium, non unum hominem, nescio quem civem Romanum, 
sed communem libertatis et civitatis causam in illum crucia- 
tum et crucem egisti....” ft See also the remarkable pas- 
sage in pro Flacco, “de salute omnium nostrum de fortunis 
civitatis,” etc.t... With great art Demosthenes in his speech 
on the Crown keeps his own cause constantly identified with 
that of the Athenians, and brings into prominence the 
intimate connexion which always subsisted between his own 
thoughts and deeds and their views and decisions. We have 
another beautiful example of this deep psychological deve- 
lopment in Veturia’s speech to Coriolanus. § 

Count Lally-Tollendal opens his speech in defence of the 


* 46, 123 Sq. + 66, i £94, 100. §Liv. 2, 4o. 
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memory of his father, who had been wrongfully condemned, 
in the following words: “The cause of the unhappy is the 
cause of all mankind; the cause of the innocent is the 
cause of all ages; to-day I bring both before the judge- 
ment of the world. A citizen of the wide world, forced to 
call my fatherland the place where I find an asylum, and 
until now detained in this country by the kindness of its 
rulers, and the hope of fulfilling the holiest of my duties, I 
lay the history of my sufferings before the assembly of 
humanity, before Europe which permitted them, before 
France which caused them, before the King who can repair 
them, before posterity which will judge of them. Soldiers, 
statesmen, citizens, men whoever you be, if you love justice 
you will join your voices with mine in the cause of slandered 
truth, of persecuted virtue, of injured humanity. You espe- 
cially, dutiful and obedient sons, who perform with joyous 
zeal the duties of that privileged condition, you, tender and 
loving fathers, who in security, enjoy the raptures of that 
sweet name, you will plead with me for a father who was 
doomed to destruction without the chance of defending him- 
self, for a son who was made unfortunate before he could 
learn the extent of his loss!” 

(3) The ¢kzvd and most powerful means is fersonal tn- 
terest, which keeps before the audience the immediate or re- 
mote connexion between the subject and their own well-being, 
security, etc. 

Demosthenes is master of the method, and this motive of 
personal interest is the keynote of all the Philippics; un- 
ceasingly he rouses the Athenians from their sluggishness 
by picturing to them the greatness of the dangers which 
press upon them by their own fault. By following up his 
pictures of, e.g., their sloth, their cross purposes with the 
facts of their losses, he gives double effect to his words. 
Compare, for instance, the following passage from the First 
Philippic:*H BovAerbe, elré wor, Teppovres... “Qorep dé of 
BapBapor wucrevovor.. “Aw axnxoaper T1.* 

A good specimen is to be seen in Mirabeau’s speech on 
the Fourth of the Income, Brougham’s on the Reform Bill, 

* 10, 40, 36, 
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the conclusion of Montalembert’s appeal for freedom of 
education, and in the whole series of O’Connell’s discourses 
to the inhabitants of the United Kingdom, in which with 
compelling energy and profound knowledge of human 
nature, appeal is made, at one time to personal interests, at 
another to the universal human interests involved in those 
personal interests. Lally-Tollendal finishes up the speech 
which we quoted above by the following words addressed to 
Louis XVI: “Oh, no! the voice of misfortune wedded to in- 
nocence will never be raised in vain. Your Majesty knows 
that the blood of the just man cries to heaven when it is 
not heard on earth. You will see that not to avenge it is to 
shed that blood again. You will tear out of the history of 
France that page of injustice which the rest of the world 
holds up to our reproach; a judgement in which every one 
saw the punishment, but none recognized the crime; a 
judgement, in fine, which exists as a monument of injustice 
and ingratitude to a commander, who, least of all, expected 
that reward for his services; a monument of fear and ot 
terror to all who follow in his steps. One and the same 
utterance will avenge the injury done to an innocent man, 
and appease the trouble of his soul. The defenders of our 
country, freed from the anxiety lest their efforts should be 
made a crime, will gladly give themselves to that whole- 
hearted devotion which our soldiers have ever displayed to 
their monarch; andif the blessings poured out from a grate- 
ful heart can call down upon kings the love of the Most 
High, upon those who do more by their good deeds than by 
their power; then what treasures of glory and happiness 
will be bestowed on a monarch for whom appeal is made to 
the Almighty by a son who is delivered from the greatest ot 
woes; by whole classes of his subjects, who are freed from 
all menace; by virtue herself declared spotless; by all man- 
kind, ever ready to uphold its rights and sustain the law, 
and to banish all that leads to the destruction of the one 
and the abuse of the other!” 

(4) Fourth means, effectual on esthetic grounds, is the use 
of zllustration or picture-forming. 

Illustration is an excellent mode of giving force to 
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the above methods, and all great speakers have been 
distinguished for its use. Fénelon says of it: “The whole 
of eloquence can be reduced to three points: proving, 
tllustrating, moving.’ * “ By illustration,” says Cormenin,T 
“eloquence has produced its greatest results. The panegy- 
ric of Demosthenes over those who fell at Marathon, the 
shameful treatment of Roman citizens at the hands of Verres, 
as described by Cicero; the night of terror in which Hen- 
rietta’s death came like a thunder-clap, as pictured by 
Bossuet; the avenging dust of Marius; the ‘De l’audace! De 
V’audace! toujours de l’audace!’ of Danton; the Republic, 
‘which like Saturn devours her children,’ of Vergniaud; the 
cry of the lakes and mountains of O’Connell—there is the 
eloquence of pictures.” 

Cicero painted in glowing colours Pompey’s greatness as 
ageneral; forced at the same time to speak of Lucullus, whose 
military talents it is no part of his plan to panegyrize, he 
pictures fairly but in subdued tones his feats of arms and 
presents him as a competent commander, while Pompey is 
held up to the wonder and admiration of the people as an 
incomparable leader.} 

This sort of picture-making demands a great subject and 
an zmpostng setting. Unlike the class of illustration such 
as would befit ordinary prose composition, the kind of which 
we speak here ought first and foremost tobe in harmony with 
the object for which the speaker is pleading; he will paint 
war in one way, when he wishes to bring out the features of 
energy, of confusion, of horror...;in another, when he 
paints it as a judgement of God or as the medium of bless- 
ings directed by a higher Providence; in another way again, 
when he uses it to demonstrate the peculiar qualities of a 
nation; and in still another manner when he makes it the 
means of demonstrating the heroic qualities of a com- 
mander. 

From among the many features which are adapted to the 


* Quite right in the sense that the art of illustration is a powerful element 
in oratory; only partially true, however, in the sense (according to Fénelon) 
that placere should supply for the whole of the speech. 

| Livre des Crateurs, 2. + Pro Lege Man. 8, 11. 
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goal aimed at by the speaker, he will choose only a few of 
the most pertinent, and will bind these into a beautiful 
whole with an energetic brevity, a lively swing, and com- 
pelling movement. The picture should not be a lifeless 
tableau, a rigid mosaic; it demands the historic stamp, 
animation, and leads on the hearer or the reader by the 
hand as it were, through the windings of a dell, or by the 
edge of a stream, through the serried files of an army, or 
the wild confusion of a country at war. 

Of Cicero’s many pictures, several of which occur in the 
present work, we draw attention only to the following: pro 
Milone, 32 (Clodius’s profligacy); fro Doma sua, 23 (the 
slights inflicted on Cicero’s household); Phz2. 2, 25 (An- 
tony’s enormities); de Supplicets (the descent of the pirates 
on Syracuse, Verres’s cruelty to the ship captains and their 
relations, Gavius’s crucifixion; where especially narrative 
and illustration are woven together, and the one helps, 
carries on and enlivens the other). A. brief oratorical pic- 
ture is supplied in the following extract from Lally’s De- 
fence of Louis XVI: “ Whatever be the feelings that divide 
man from man, ought not at least humanity to bind them 
together? Oh, who can escape it when he contemplates 
this awful descent from the height of human greatness 
into the abyss of ghastly sorrow! When he sees how these 
noble victims of disaster have been given over for the last 
three years to all the horrors of political fury, have been 
dashed from rock to rock, from shipwreck to shipwreck, 
now touching shore, now hustled back time after time 
into the waves, forlorn waifs drifting on a furious sea, 
clasping the last plank that remains to them.” 

Let us quote also from Burke’s Speech on the Nabob of 
Arcot’s Debts: 

“While the authors of all these evils were idly and 
stupidly gazing on this menacing meteor, which blackened 
all their horizon, it suddenly burst and poured down the 
whole of its contents upon the plains of the Carnatic. Then 
ensued a scene of war, the like of which no eye hath seen, 
no heart conceived, and which no tongue can adequately 
tell. All the horrors of war before known or heard of were 
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mercy to the new havoc. A storm of universal fire blasted 
every field, consumed every house, destroyed every temple. 
The miserable inhabitants, flying from their flaming villages, 
in part were slaughtered; others without regard to sex, to 
age, to the respect of rank, or sacredness of function; fathers 
torn from children, husbands from wives, enveloped in 
a whirlwind of cavalry, and amid the goading spears ot 
drivers and the trampling of pursuing horses were swept 
into captivity in an unknown and hostile land.” 
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Rhetorical Means by which the Speaker moves his Audience. 
Passions. Emotions 


39. The essential for the establishing ofa proposition or a 
truth, is the Zvoof; hence Aristotle’s expression already 
quoted: Ai yap wictes évtexvév eatt povov’ ta 6’ddAXa 
7 por Oka. 

The concern of the speaker is not the /heorefical but the 
practical driving home of the truth. It is not enough for him 
to gain the assent of the intellect, his goal is the will; in 
short, he stands out not as a philosopher but as a pleader; 
hence, every means by which he can lead man’s passions 
and increase his skill in elevating and influencing them, is 
of the greatest importance; they decide the victory. “ Probare,” 
says Cicero, “necessitatis est; delectare suavitatis; flectere, 
victoriz.* Of the power of exciting the feelings he adds im- 
mediately afterwards: In quo sunt omnia, in quo vis omnis 
oratoris est.” T 

§1. Of the Passtons tn general 
First Article. Zhezr Importance 

40. Passion (oratorical pathos) is the term by which every 
strong sensation of the soul is described. 

Usually the orator is stirred to passion by his intimate 
knowledge of the motives, and it is only his strength of 
feeling combined with these motives that will impress the 
audience. Success in carrying conviction is often dependent 
on the strength of the passions aroused. Orators of mediocre 
ability frequently err, because they think that the mere 
enumeration of the motives is sufficient to arouse the pas- 
sions. And yet how truly Cicero says: “Nec unquam is, qui 
audiret, incenderetur nisi ardens ad eum perveniret oratio!’’} 
Even solid motives unless animated by the entire strength 
and devotion of the feelings are not enough, at least not for 


the masses.|| 

*Orat. 21, 69. +Orat. 21; de Orat. 2, 53, 215. ty Osat1ce 38,02 

|| Nothing is so contrary to sense as a studied pathos. It may, therefore, 
appear rather strange to treat of the theory of the rousing of the emotions, 
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For this reason all great orators and teachers of Elo- 
quence have given the fathefzc such a prominent position. 
An old rhetorician says: “I can with all confidence assert 
that nothing renders a speech more sublime, than noble, 
purposeful and enthusiastic emotion; this breathes into it 
the heat of a higher inspiration and fills it with a certain, 
almost superhuman strength.” And Cicero says: “Quis non 
fateatur, quum ex omnibus oratoris laudibus longe ista sit 
maxima, inflammare animos audientium et quocunque res 
postulet modo, flectere, qui hac virtute caruerit, id ei, quod 
maximum fuerit, defuisse.’* 

Only eloquence, such as streams forth from the over- 
flowing source of absolute belief in his subject, deserves 
the following glorious praise of the Roman orator: 
“Tantam vim habet illa, que recte a bono poeta dicta est 
flexanima atque omnium regina rerum oratio, ut non modo 
inclinantem excipere aut stantem inclinare, sed etiam adver- 
santem et repugnantem, ut imperator bonus ac fortis, capere 
possit.’’ t 

Hence in the beautiful words of Quintilian: ‘Huc 
igitur incumbat orator, hoc opus ejus, hic labor est, 
sine quo cetera nuda, jejuna, infirma, ingrata sunt: 


adeo velut spiritus operis hujus atque animus est in 
affectibus.”’|| 


and to subject them to cold criticism. But there is no other means of giving 
to the intending orator a correct understanding of the hidden working of na- 
ture, and of gaining for him sure footholds in this the most difficult part of 
eloquence, the technical treatment of the pathetic element. In the interests 
of thorough knowledge, criticism analyses musical harmony, it analyses the 
most affecting passages of poetry; in fact, every art has its peculiar science 
of correct taste. And never are taste and judgment so necessary as in cases 
where, instead of the quiet flow of reason, the passions in a certain measure, 
hold sway. A pedantic study of the passions, instead of being a guide, may 
sometimes lead to affectation and render it difficult to rise to the occasion, 
but a psychological study will never have this effect. If anyone thinks that 
Horace’s ‘‘Si vis me flere” contains the sum of knowledge of the correct rules 
of pathos, he has certainly never had a teacher's experience of the difficulties 
which a beginner finds in the management of this division of eloquence. 


* Brutus, 80, 279. + De Orat. 2, 44, 187. 


| 6, 2, 7. Every speech must be founded on emotion, but whether, in a par- 
ticular case, it is of more importance to stir up the emotions or to convince 
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Second Article. Passtons—Genera 


41. (1) The orzgzn of the emotions is twofold: the deszre for 
some good thing or the aversion to some evil thing. Philosophers 
trace these passions back to love and hatred, or merely to 
love, as the source of all inner emotions. The ancients 
distinguish particularly: voluptas, molestia, metus, cuptditas. 
Cicero* says: “Hee fere maxime sunt in judicum animis, 
aut quicunque illi erunt, apud ‘quos agemus, oratione mo- 
lienda, amor, odium, iucundia, invidia, misericordia, spes, 
leetitia, timor, molestia.” 

(2) According to thetr strength the passions are divided 
into vehement and tender (irascible and concupiscible), 
although between the two there are innumerable grada- 
tions. “Alterum (genus) quod Greeci 7@:«dy vocant, ad natu- 
ras et ad mores et ad omnem vite consuetudinem acco- 
modatum; alterum quod iidem za@y7icoy nominant, quo 
perturbantur ft animi et concitantur, in quo uno regnat 


depends as much on the subjects to be treated of as on the character of the 
audience and the special aim of the speaker. 

One field where pathetic eloquence once flourished is now almost 
barred to it, namely the Law Courts. True is it that in the proce- 
dure of the Courts speeches now and then occur, which are pervaded by 
strong feeling, but as a rule only in criminal cases and, rarely, in political 
trials. In civil causes, on the other hand, pathos is deprecated, because, in 
disputes between two parties a clear understanding must be obtained by the 
judge of the question in dispute, and an impassioned address on it, which 
might influence him towards views otherwise than in accord with strict jus- 
tice, would be considered offensive. In such a case, Eloquence must aim at 
giving a thorough, precise, lucid and, as far as possible, attractive presenta- 
tion of the facts. Broeckaert, Le Guide, sec. 3, ch. 2. 

* DeOrat., 2, 51, 206. The Christian orator may excite love for good, aversion 
for evil; he may excite the emotions but not the passions in the bad sense of 
the word; these he must withstand. Always discriminating the person 
and the thing he must hate evil, while retaining his love for his fellowmen. 
In the study of the classics and, therefore, also in the examples therefrom 
given in this work, these principles must be most carefully kept in view 
as, in their more emotional passages, the ancients seldom (as unfortunately 
also many profane orators of modern times) rise to the level of the Christian 
standpoint. 

+ The use of the expression ‘‘perturbare animos’ (stirring up of the soul) 
in the older Rhetoricians, comes from the stoic school, according to which ra6os 
=rapaxy, perturbatio (Zeno). This one-sided and exaggerated interpretation 
differs entirely from that of Aristotle (2, 1, and Ethics 1, 2), according to 
whom ‘‘perturbare animos” is only a metaphor, anda very poorly chosen one 
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oratio. Illud superius come, jucundum ad benevolentiam 
conciliandum paratum: hoc vehemens, incensum, incita- 
tum, quo cause eripiuntur.’”* 

As a rule both kinds are found in conjunction. ‘*Neque 
est ulla temperatior oratio quam illa in qua asperitas con- 
tentionis oratoris ipsius humanitate conditur: remissio au- 
tem lenitatis quadam gravitate et contentione firmatur.”’t 

What are known as restrained passions are merely the ex- 
pression of the oratorical methods (760s) already mentioned. 

Another distinction between direct and indirect pathos 
will be touched upon below.§ 


Third Article. Chozce of the Passtons 


42. The selection, as well as the degree of the same, is 
determined by: 

(1) The ob7ect of the speech. Every theme does not demand, 
nor can it support, strong emotions. 

“Equidem primum considerare soleo, postuletne causa. 
Nam neque parvis in rebus adhibende sunt he dicendi faces, 
neque ita animatis hominibus, ut nihil ad eorum mentes ora- 
tione flectendas proficere possimus, ne aut irrisione, aut odio 
digni putemur, si aut tragcedias agamus in nugis, aut con- 
vellere adoriamur ea, que non possint commoveri.’’|| “In 
parvis quidem litibus has tragcedias movere, tale est quale si 
personam Herculis et cothurnos aptare infantibus velis.” ¥ 

Theodoros** calls these rhetorical fantasies foolish bom- 


at that. In contradiction to himself (12, 1) Quintilian ‘says: ‘‘ Ubi animis judi- 
cum vis afferenda est, et ab ipsa veri contemplatione abducenda mens; ibi pro- 
prium oratoris opus est’’(6, 2,5). A little before, however, he has: ‘‘Necessarios 
affectus fatebuntur, si aliter obtineri vera et justa et in commune profutura 
non possint”’ (6, 1, 7). 

e(Orat.)c.937, 128: + De Orat.' 2,°53,'212. 

+ Cf. Quint. 6, 2, 8 sq.; Cic., De Orat. 2, 43. Yet 400s and restrained 
emotion are not identical; the latter is often a part of the former. 

§ See 44, 1. 

||‘ The first thing to consideris whether the cause requires that the minds of 
the audience should be excited, for such fiery oratory is not to be diverted to 
trivial subjects, nor when the minds of men are so affected that we can do 
nothing by eloquence to influence their opinions, lest we be thought to deserve 
ridicule or dislike, if we either act tragedies about trifles or endeavour to pluck 
up what cannot be moved.”—De Orat. 2, 51, 205. 

1 Quint., Inst. vi. 1, 36. ** Of the Sublime, 3, 5. 
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bast—zapéOupcos (frenzy)—and Martial, in his famous 
Non de vt neque cede, has made them thoroughly ridiculous. 
While, however, irrelevant emotion is discouraged, no plea 
is made for meagreness and dryness. Life, warmth and 
thorough conviction ought to penetrate every speech which 
is not a purely academic discourse. 

(2) The ¢alent and character of the orator. The first con- 
dition is that the emotion be true to nature. One must 
not expect to soar at the beginning. “Illud precipue 
monendum, ne quis nisi summi ingenii viribus ad movendas 
lacrymas aggredi audeat; nam ut est longe vehementissimus 
hic, quum invaluit, affectus, ita, si nihil efficit, tepet; quam 
melius infirmus actor tacitis judicum cogitationibus reliquis- 
set.... NWzhil habet tsta res medium, sed aut lacrimas meretur 
aut risum.” * 

Every nature is responsive to a distinct set of emotions. 
One orator feels himself more easily attracted to tender, 
touching emotions, another to the vehement kind. If an ora- 
tor wishes to impress his hearers, let him in this matter fol- 
low his own impulses and allow his own nature to speak and 
act. Eloquence, that is, the Power of Passion, is subjective: 
“Pectus est quod disertos facit”; but one’s own heart must 
urge, and not a pathos which has been, as it were, forced 
into it. The universal mznd is rarer, perhaps, than the uni- 
versal souw/. Kindly natures are not always gifted with the 
power of moving others strongly and vice versa. 

Again, in the employment of the emotions, the status and 
dignity of the orator must be taken into consideration. There 
are, for example, certain vehement emotions which would 
appear less becoming in a person of high position than a 
quiet, forcible manner of speaking. With reference to this a 
humorous French proverb runs: “La dignitén’a pas de bras.” 

(3) The Audience. The particular emotions to be excited 
must depend upon the character, disposition, rank and age 
of the audience. f 


* Quint., Inst. 6, 1, 44-45. 

+ In this respect, Aristotle gives further hints by means of his above-men- 
tioned intellectual character paintings, which, in conjunction with his treatise 
on the passions, are considered the golden part of his rhetoric. 
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In his defence of Ligarius Cicero would have become 
an object of ridicule to Cesar if he had given rein to ex- 
cessive emotion, whereas he triumphed over him by his 
apparently contemptuous manner. One mood is adapted for 
passionate, another for cool, calculating natures; one for the 
masses, another for persons of dignity and education; one 
for the vivacious temperaments of the South, another for the 
stolid inhabitants of the North. For certain minds violent 
emotion is an imperative need if they are to be moved to a 
determination or to take some important step; in the case of 
others it is a kind of thunder-clap, stunning and frightening 
them, in some cases even doing grave harm; others, again, 
it only incites to ridicule. 


Fourth Article. Management of the Passtons 


(a) Emotion in the Orator 


43: If the orator wishes to lay hold of the feelings of his 
audience it is essential that Ze himself be intensely affected. 
“Summa circa movendos affectus in hoc posita est, ut 
moveamur ipsi”;* or, as the poet says: 

Si vis me flere, dolendum est 

Primum ipsi tibi.t 
“Ut enim nulia materies tam facilis ad exardescendum est, 
que nisi admoto igni ignem concipere possit: sic nulla 
mens est tam ad comprehendendam vim orationis parata, 
que possit incendi, nisi inflammatus ipse ad eam et ardens 
accesseris.’’¢ 


* Quint., Inst. 6, 2, 26. + Hor., Ars Poet. 102-3. 

t+ De Orat. 2, 45, 190, The absence of emotion in the orator very often 
causes a want of conviction in the listener. Plutarch relates in his life of Demos- 
thenes that a certain Athenian once begged the orator to appear for him in an 
action for a serious wrong he had suffered; the man, however, stated his casein 
so unemotional a manner that Demosthenes said: ‘‘The thing is not credible, no 
injury has been done to you.” ‘‘What,” shouted the man, growing very ex- 
cited, ‘I was not injured, not abused? I speak an untruth?” ‘‘Good,” said 
Demosthenes, ‘‘now your deposition is worthy of belief”; and he immediately 
took up the case. Cicero tells us of a similar case regarding Callidus, against 
whom he was speaking in the law courts. This man was complaining in an 
unemotional way that some one was plotting against his life; whereupon 
Cicero replied that the falsehood of his accusation was quite clear from the 
indifferent and casual manner in which he spoke. ‘‘ Hoc ipsum posui pro ar- 
gumento, quod ille. .. tam solute egisset, tam leniter, tam oscitanter. Tu 
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How is the orator to attain to this state of mind? By 
earnest and deep consideration of the matter in question and 
by a thorough grasp of the case in all its bearings. 

Cicero instances the intensity of feeling displayed by 
actors on the stage when portraying the characters they 
represent.* 

Quintilian says ot a vivid intuition—vzszones: “Has quis- 
que bene conceperit, is erit in affectibus potentissimus.” He 
then gives a striking example: “ Hominem occisum queror: 
non omnia, que in re presenti accidisse credibile est, in 
eculis habebo? non percussor ille subitus erumpet? non 
expavescet circumventus? exclamabit? vel rogabit vel fu- 
giet? non ferientem, non concidentem videbo? non animo 
sanguis et pallor et gemitus, extremus denique expirantis 
hiatus insidet ?” ft 


(b) Zhe Emotions : How the hearer should be prepared 
Jor thetr reception 


44. In many cases, spontaneous outbursts of emotion, flung 
suddenly at the audience, produce a much greater impres- 
sion than those which are carefully worked up; thus we have 
the exordium ex abrupto. But such occasions are very rare; 
and when they occur, the outburst ought to be justified by 
the circumstances under pain of seeming out of place or 
even of making the speaker ridiculous. Hence Cicero gives 
us the following warning: “Non assiliendum statim est ad 
illud genus orationis.”’} “Qui non preparatis auribus inflam- 
mare rem ccepit, furere apud sanos et quasi inter sobrios 
bacchari vinolentus videtur.” § 

(1) The best way to prepare the mind of the listeners con- 
sists in the use of the so-called /zdtrect Pathos. When the 
emotion of the speaker pours out in an unrestrained and in- 
evitable stream, it is called drect or fulminating pathos. 


istuc, M. Callidi, nisi fingeres sic ageres?... ubi dolor? ubi ardor animi, 
qui etiam ex infantium ingeniis elicere voces et querelas solet? Nulla pertur- 
batio animi, nulla corporis... itaque tantum abfuit, ut inflammares nostros 


animos; somnum isto loco vix tenebamus.” Brut. 80, 277-278. 
* De Orat. 2, 46, 193. 
+ Quint. 6, 2, 30, 31. See zllustration or picture-forming, 38, 4. 
t De Orat. 2, 53, 213. § Orat. 28, 99. 
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Indirect pathos consists in the presentation of some thought, 
of some deed or historic passage, which, of itself, without any 
effort on the part of the speaker, lays hold of, touches and 
moves the heart of the listeners. Now it is merely a simple 
narration, nowa lively, artistic description. The orator speaks 
rather as an impartial witness than as a man surrendering 
himself to the flood of feeling. For example, he describes the 
lot of some unfortunate manor the persecution of aninnocent 
one, his quiet resignation, his humility amid all his woes; the 
simple relation arouses the same feeling of sorrow, com- 
passion and indignation against injustice and tyranny, as 
direct pathos might have aroused, and, not infrequently, 
succeeds even better.* These same feelings may then be 
nourished and increased by direct Pathos. 

The effect of indirect pathos often seems quite at variance 
with the cause; for example, the calmness of an innocent 
man in the midst of a great danger or in heartrending 
trouble, evokes in us by sympathy, emotions of anxiety, 
fear or horror. 

Cicero prepares the minds of his listeners for the deep 
emotions he intends to call up on Milo’s behalf by relating 
his conversations, his remarks with regard to his fate, and 
the happiness of his fellow townsmen; in his speech de 
Supplicits he pictures to the judges the innocence of the 
ship captains, the youth of the majority of them, the unjust 
and cruel treatment which preceded their execution, the 
grief of their parents, etc., in order thereby to excite against 
Verres the most vehement feelings of anger and hatred. 

Lally-Tollendal, after recounting the intrigues of his 
father’s enemies, and the bitter complaints which the latter, 
after many vain efforts, had made to the King, as well as his 
fruitless appeals from his prison, continues: “Oh, where is 
there a being who would not be moved by the sight of a 
virtuous man, who from the depths of his prison is able to 
follow all the machinations of his enemies and yet can do 


* Hence is explained the feeling of sympathy by which we are seized when 
reading or hearing read some affecting poem, or when present at the perform- 
ance of some tragic scene, This is caused by means of the objective character 
of the circumstance. 
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nothing to frustrate them! Who can foresee all the terrible 
results and yet cannot take measures beforehand against 
them! Who can find no one, no one to whom he can turn 
for help! Who sees all means of defence, one after another, 
torn from his hands! Who only begs to enlighten his judges 
and may not! To whom not even the comfort of a quick 
death is vouchsafed; nay, according to the unjust sentence 
of a judge, burning with hatred, must he rather wait for a 
lingering death! A judge burning with hatred! Oh, to such 
a thought one cannot become accustomed—Hatred and a 
judge! Such a combination fills the soul with horror and 
stifles human speech!” 

Indirect pathos serves not only as a preparation for the 
direct, it must often emtzrely replace zt; indeed, there are 
circumstances when the orator, from considerations of pru- 
dence, must altogether renounce the expression of very 
strong emotions. 

Any display of vehemence on the part of Shakespeare’s 
Antony would most likely have still further angered and 
estranged those who were sharers in the murder of Cesar, 
whereas the mere uncovering of the bloody corpse and read- 
ing of his will were quite sufficient to fill the people with 
indignation against the conspirators. 

An ill-timed and immoderate outburst of emotion may 
lead to the embarrassment of the speaker. 

(2) Another and very commendable manner of preparation 
for the emotions is the use of a clear, searching and fervid 
argumentation. While the heart influences the head, the head 
also reacts on the heart, and nothing is more calculated to stir 
both speaker and audience than a vigorous and triumphant 
array of proofs. Demosthenes employs this method, and, 
among pulpit orators, Bourdaloue. 


(c) Strengthening the Emotions: Therr Duration 


45. (1) There are two modes of strengthening the emotions : 
by gotning together several emotions, and by what is called 
oratorical tllustration. 

For the purpose of intensifying an emotion, the orator 
prepares the way by accentuating some other emotion, and 
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often, if one may judge from appearances, one of a contrary 
nature; or several emotions are “heaped up,’ and the 
vehement, overpowering passion which results calls up in 
the heart a wealth of sensations of which some, by their 
relation to the previous emotion, or by contrast with it, 
serve as preparation or as fuel for a sympathy still more 
intense. The heart lays hold of certain emotions, or 
rather allows itself to be seized by them, only when it 
has already climbed to a certain height in the scale of feel- 
ing. Hatred and indignation, for example, burn much 
more fiercely when they are fanned by sarcasm; and these 
emotions are intensified by sympathy and love for those 
who appear as the opponents of all that is hateful, unjust 
or cruel. 

Still this interaction of the passions is only a stage of the 
journey. 

Cicero’s de Supplicits should be studied to learn what 
enormous influence the change of emotions exercises upon 
the heart, and with what a fund of knowledge of mankind 
Cicero understands how, by means of contrasts, to model 
according to circumstances and to bring to perfection this 
change. In this respect, especially, the passages relating to 
the victory of the pirates, the fate of the ship captains and 
their parents, and that about Gavius, are instructive ex- 
amples. In the latter passage* Cicero arouses, first of all, 
sympathy. “‘Cadebatur virgis ...”; and then his sympathy 
and sorrow break forth in the words: “‘O nomen dulce liberta- 
tis.. .”, after which he excites indignation on account of the 
contempt displayed for the rights of Roman citizenship, and 
fear in the face of this common danger. ‘Quid enim nuper 
tu ipse. Homines tenues, obscuro loco nati. . . .” Anger, too, 
he arouses, over the enormity of the offence: “ Facinus est, 
vinciri civem Romanum ...”, then he passes back to sym- 
pathy: “Sic hec non ad cives Romanos... Paullo ante, 
judices, lacrimas in morte misera...” See the passage in 
Appendix III, 3; also Cicero’s peroration in pro Mzlone, his 
speeches pro Flacco, Plancto, Sulla, Murena; and Lord 
Chatham’s Speech against the American War. 


eNG6z, 
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Oratorical illustration, already touched upon,* appears 
now in short passages, now in prolonged descriptions, ac- 
cording to the object in view.t 

Cicero affords us many examples in the speech against 
Verres. He pictures very vividly the cruelty of Verres to- 
wards Gavius. “Ipse inflammatus scelere et furore in forum 
venit ...Ceedebatur virgis in medio foro Messane civis 
Romanus... "+ 


In the same way he introduces to the judge the parents 
and relations of the unhappy ship captains, and pictures 
the mourning of the survivors: § 

“Behold, behold, gentlemen, the miserable and squalid 
condition of our allies. Sthenius, the Thermitan, whom 
you see here, with hair dishevelled and in mourning, 
though his whole house has been stripped of everything, 
makes no mention of your robberies (O Verres); his own 
safety, himself alone he claims from you. For you, by your 
lust and wickedness, have driven him from his country, 
where he occupied the position of a leading man, gained 
by his many virtues and distinguished services. This man 
Dexius here, demands of you not the public treasures 
stripped from Tyndaris, nor his own private wealth, of 
which you robbed him, but wretched man that he is, his 
only son, his most virtuous and innocent boy.... This other 
man here, the aged Eubulida, has not, at his advanced time 
of life, undertaken such a long and fatiguing journey to re- 
cover any of his property, but to see you condemned with 
those eyes that beheld the bleeding neck of his own son. 
Had Lucius Metellus allowed it, gentlemen, the mothers of 
these men, their wives and sisters would be on their way 
hither; and one of them, with all the matrons of Heraclea, 
as I approached that city late at night, came to meet me 
with many torches; and styling me her saviour, you her 
executioner, calling on the name of her son, the wretched 
woman cast herself at my feet, as if I were able to raise her 
boy from death. In the other cities, too, the aged mothers and 
even the little children and wretched men did the same; while 


* 


38, 4. + Cf. also No. 123 below. ems § 48, 128. 
fig 
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the helpless age of each class kept claiming my labour and 
care, and your good faith and pity.” 

In the peroration to Pro Fontezo Cicero causes the sister 
(a Vestal Virgin) of the accused to appear: ‘‘Tendit ad vos 
virgo vestalis manus supplices, easdem quas pro vobis deis 
immortalibus tendere consuevit .. .’’* 

Ccenus wishing to induce Alexander to march back to 
Macedonia, draws a harrowing description of the miserable 
state of the army; he says, “Behold our wasted bodies 
pierced by so many wounds and seared by scars! Our 
swords are all but blunt, our armour almost falling to 
pieces! Who is there that has still a coat of mail or a horse? 
We have conquered all, and yet we are in need of all 
things.” t 

Hugh Blair on the subject of Oratorical Illustration 
says: ‘This must be the style of the orator when he would 
be pathetic; and this will be the style if he speaks from 
real feeling; bold, ardent, simple. No sort of description 
will succeed, but what is written /ervente calamo. If he 
stay until he can work up his style, and finish and adorn 
it, he will infallibly cool his own ardour; and then he will 
touch the heart no more. His composition will become 
frigid, it will be the language of one who describes, but 
who does not feel. We must take notice that there is a 
great difference between appealing to the imagination 
and appealing to the heart. The former may be done coolly 
and at leisure, the latter must always be rapid and ardent. 
In the former, art and labour may be suffered to appear; 
in the latter, no effect can follow, unless it seems to be the 
work of nature only.”} 

46. With regard to the duration of the Passions, it is to be 
remarked in general that the orator must let himself be 
guided by the dictates of his own heart; he must never con- 
tinue to draw artificially on the same passion, when its source 
in the feeling is beginning to dry up; this takes place in the 
hearer much earlier than in the speaker. The stronger the 
emotions, the sooner they are exhausted. “Nunquam debet 


Por AG. + Curt. 9,3, 10: 
~ Hugh Blair, Lectures on Rhetoric, xxxii. 
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esse longa miseratio [the same holds good of every other 
feeling]; nec sine causa dictum est: nihil facilius quam lacry- 
mas inarescere.” * 

But, at the same time, if the pathetic outburst is not to be 
prolonged neither must it be too suddenly broken off. In this 
case again naturemust be the guide. After a passage of strong 
emotion the normal state should be regained, not of a sudden, 
not as it were, with a bound, but little by little, step by step. 
Nothing shows more clearly that an emotion is not real, but 
only artificial and feigned, than when the orator, almost in 
the same breath, speaks as quietly andcalmly as though there 
had not been the slightest change in his inmost feelings. 
By doing this he makes as strange an impression as the 
orator who introduces into his speech witty remarks, de- 
monstrations of learning, etc. 

Are emotions, which resemble shooting stars, in that they 
burst suddenly into view and as quickly die away, allowable 
inaspeech? Certainly. In the right place they are an effective 
means of enlivening a narrative or proof, or of concluding in 
a forcible manner. But they must be quite natural, spring from 
the heart, and zotbe the product of any artificial manufacture. 

In reply to the complaint of the Emperor Titus, “I have 
lost a day; because to-day I have not conferred a benefit on 
anyone,” Thomas bursts forth, “What sayest thou, great 
Prince? That is not true; no, for this day, on which thou hast 
uttered these words, shall be an everlasting example to kings; 
this day cannot be lost to thy honour, for never hast thou been 
greater, never more beneficent to humanity! t 

Lally-Tollendal closes the narrative of the tragic death 
of his father with these words, “O my father! if thou hast 
bequeathed to me fearful sorrows and heavy responsi- 
bilities, also hast thou left me an example of sublime virtues! 
Thy courage must strengthen mine, so that death a thousand 
times over shall not terrify me from raising my voice against 
injustice. All France shall ring with the wail of my grief; I 
will force my way to the very throne, I will embrace the feet 
of the glorious monarch, by whose side sits immaculate jus- 
tice; I will cry out, “Sire, mercy and justice! Mercy for an 


enst: Oss + Essai sur des Eloges, ili, 21. 
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unhappy man, who is obliged to appeal against the first 
court of the Empire! Justice for a virtuous man, who in the 
very heart of this Empire fell a victim to calumny!” 


In great orators we sometimes find transitions enlivened 
and elevated by means of a strong burst of emotion, and this 
chiefly in pulpit oratory; e.g., in Massillon and Bossuet the 
outward form is in these cases usually disguised under some 
rhetorical figure of speech. é 

(d) Overcoming an emotion tn the hearer which ts not favour- 
able to the Orator. 

47. The speaker is sometimes called upon to overcome, or 
at least to fight and reduce, a prejudice which exists in the 
mind of the audience. This is usually very difficult, and re- 
quires the employment of all the orator’s skill and know- 
ledge of human nature. An emotion may be combatted either 
directly or indirectly. 

(i) Directly. By endeavouring to remove an emotion by sub- 
stituting tts opposite: “ut odio benevolentia, misericordia in- 
vidia tollatur.” * 

Thus Demosthenes shows that Midias, instead of deserving 
sympathy by his tears, was rather deserving of contempt and 
hatred by his impudence. So, too, in the speech touched upon 
above t did Capitolinus excite the agitation and animosity of 
the Roman people by the confession of his disgrace, when he 
thought to arouse thereby sympathy and compassion. 

But often the prejudice is only increased if attacked 
suddenly and with violence, so that the orator inspires only 
aversion or even disgust. How could a person, for example, 
who is in great grief on account of some recent misfortune, 
be expected to lay aside at command all his sorrowful 
feelings ? 

2. Indwrectly. By opposing to the excitement of the hearer 
coolness and the quiet language of reason. 

Ceesar takes this line in speaking to the Senators incensed 
against the supporters of Catiline. He leads them to consider 
those qualities which statesmen who are about to treat upon 
important matters should possess: “Omnes homines, P. C., 


* De Orat. 2, 53, 216. 1. 378 
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qui de rebus dubiis consultant, ab odio, amicitia, ira atque 
misericordia vacuos esse decet.”’ * 

Cicero, on the other hand, in order effectively to counter- 
act the unemotional, apathetic state of mind induced by 
Cesar, purposely paints a strong and vivid picture of the 
fearful dangers that would have swept over their country 
with the success of Catiline’s conspiracy.t 

The emotions should abate as soon as the orator has suc- 
ceeded in destroying the foundations (or causes) upon which 
they rest. 

Moreover, in this and in other cases in order not to make 
a false step one must credit the hearer with the manifold 
good qualities in his disposition (see below figure of speech 
—Concession) make use of language, which, although 
always calm and collected must never be frigid and 
indifferent; he must use conciliatory expressions, and 
endeavour, by avoiding everything which may excite the 
imagination and feelings, to lead the hearer to a thoughtful 
consideration and appraisement of the object of his prejudice. 

(ii) By destracting the thoughts, that is by guiding the mind 
of the listeners and attracting their attention to something 
entirely different and, if possible, more important. 

Demosthenes in his speech for Diopithes or that about the 
Chersonese, at first draws the attention of his hearers com- 
pletely away from the affairs of Diopithes against whom 
they were prejudiced; he treats of the threatening state of 
the Republic with which he connects the concerns of Dio- 
pithes, and shows that his army ought to be kept up and 
the man himself in consequence rather supported than 
punished; by this means he increases, in a very marked 
degree, the indignation of the audience against Philip and 
his supporters, and also against the accusers of Diopithes. 
Similar in this respect is the entire speech of Cicero’s Pro 
Ligario, the speeches of Demosthenes for the Inhabitants 
of Megalopolis, in which he opposes their prejudices most 
tactfully and circumspectly, and that on the Freedom of the 
Inhabitants of Rhodes, in which against the dislike settled 
in the minds of his hearers he sets off the nobility and dignity 


* De Conj. Cat. c. 51. +4 Cat. é 
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of generosity; finally, the masterly speeches of Pacuvius in 
defence of Perolla and of Veturia to Coriolanus. But the most 
noteworthy example is offered by the elevated sentiments 
embodied in the celebrated speech of Flavius to Theodosius.* 

(iii) By treating the emotion in a happy vern of ratllery or 
trony, though care must be taken not to offend the prejudices 
of the audience. “Rerum sepe maximarum momenta vertit 
(risus) ut cum odium viamque frequentissime frangat.” T The 
when and how is not bound by rules. Tact and good sense 
must serve in this as in other cases, as the surest guiding 
stars; it may, however, be remarked that joking and irony 
are scarcely ever employed in pulpit oratory; only perhaps 
when the objections of bombastic unbelievers need it, or in 
the case of certain crimes, which call for sharper weapons to 
secure their condemnation. 

Cicero wishes to discount the circumstance that Clodius 
was murdered in the Appian Way (which had been con- 
structed by an ancestor of Clodius). He says: “Of course the 
death of P. Clodius is a much more shocking affair, since he 
was killed among the tombs of his ancestors! This is the plea 
oft put forward by the plaintiffs, as if old Appius Ccecus had 
built the road, not for public use, but that his descendants 
might carry out their rascally designs with impunity. So 
when that most accomplished Roman gentleman, Marcus 
Papirius, fell a victim on that same Appian Way to the 
hand of P. Clodius, the crime, forsooth, was to go unpunished. 
But now, on this occasion, what a cloud of tragedy hangs 
over that same Appian Way! When it was dyed with the 
blood of an honourable and innocent man, not a word was 
said, but since it has been stained with the blood of a robber 
and a parricide, everybody is talking about it.” 

In another passage Cicero used a strong burst of emotion 
for the same object.§ 


§ 2. Of the Passions taken singly 
First Article. Excetement of Particular Emotions 
48. The tactful employment of the passions is of the first 
importance, but as it presents many difficulties, which can 


* See Appendix xxii, + Quint. Inst. 6, 3, 9. 
{Pro Milo, 7, 17. §Cf. also Pro Milo. 33, go. 
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only be surmounted by the study of numerous examples, 
we put before the aspiring orator a selection which should 
prove not only useful but fascinating, inasmuch as some of 
the most beautiful features of eloquence are to be met with 
in the domain of the emotions.* 

(a) Emotions which arise out of the idea of some good. 

(i) Love. Admtration. Gratitude. 

(i) Love. 

49 Love. The orator endeavours (1) to gain the love of his 
hearers for hzmself by convincing them of his love for 
them, his zeal for their interests, his desire for self-sacrifice. 
(2) The love for another personality will be aroused most 
easily by displaying the transcendant qualities, the merits and 
the virtues of that person; as innocence in the case of chil- 
dren and the unhappy, modesty, generosity, sense of charity, 
mildness and kindness. “Quam illa tf ardentes amores ex- 
citaret sui, si videretur!’’ We are drawn to love others by 
kinship, by their connexion with those we love already, by 
similarity of tastes or character, and above all by the know- 
ledge that we are ourselves objects of affection. Love begets 
a return of love.t (3) The love of a gualzty or object (e.g., of 
a particular virtue, of a profession, of an undertaking) is 
called into being by means of a vigorous exposition of (a) its 
excellence (grandeur, nobility, stateliness, beauty); (b) the 
great utility and happiness we hope to obtain from it for 
ourselves or for others who are dear to us. 

Cicero works upon the affections of the Romans, by speak- 
ing to them of his love for them and for their country. 

“ Shall I not be solicitous for my fellow-citizens? Shall not 
all my thoughts, night and day, be devoted to the service of 
the State? For, do I not owe you everything, Quirites? I, 
a man without famous ancestors? I, whom you have preferred 


* Aristotle investigates in respect to every emotion the following four points: 
(a) Who is especially inclined towards it? (b) Against whom is it directed? 
(c) From what cause does it spring? (d) Employment of the particular points 
of view for the oratorical excitement of the passions. Cf. also Cicero, De Orat 
2, 51-52. 

+ Namely sapientia, dpdvno.s, wisdom according to the teaching of Socrates 
is the foundation of all virtues. See Cicero, de Fin. 2, 16, 52, and Plato, Pheedr. 
250 D. (c. 31). 

+ Cf. the two motives of love which Aristotle (Rhet. 2, 4) enumerates. 
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to more celebrated men?... Therefore, Quirites, I will 
serve you with all the powers of my soul; and with work, 
even above my strength, I will keep ward and watch for you. 
How could a citizen, especially one holding the position I 
hold, be so unmindful of your goodness, so estranged from 
his country, as not to be filled with gratitude on account ot 
your benefits?” * 

A similar passage is found in Cicero’s 4 Cat. 1, 1-2. “I 
see,” etc. Other examples of this emotion are found in the 
perorations of Pro Flacco and Pro Plancto; in that of Pro 
Mzlone, in which he, in order to fill the judges with sympathy 
for Milo, makes much of his fortitude, his benefits to his 
country, his love of his fellow-citizens: “ Nolite, si in nostro 
omnium fletu nullam lacrimam aspexistis Milonis....” 
Then he pictures his own love for Milo, the sorrow which 
he, Cicero, and his will feel if Milo is not declared innocent: 
“‘Heec tu mecum szpe his absentibus”... and after he has 
implored the judges and the troops to espouse Milo’s cause 
he proceeds: “Quid? vos judices? ... Vos, vos appello, for- 
tissimi virl. ... Quodnam ego concepi tantum scelus?”... 
Finally he supplicates all creation, gods, judges, country, 
for his client, and does not restrain even his tears. 

Related to love is Admzration. The more strongly this is 
dwelt upon, or the more pertinently the distinctive traits ofa 
person or an action are depicted, the more surely is it excited. 

Pliny’s panegyric on Cicero runs: “ How could I in 
justice pass you over, O Marcus Tullius? Which of your 
glorious crowns of honour shall I single out? What can be 
more worthy of special distinction than the unanimous testi- 
mony of the Roman people as to the nobility of your life, 
which reached the culminating point during your consulship? 
At your word the tribes gave up their claim to the Agrarian 
Law, the very food of their life; . . . your eloquence induced 
the sons of the nobility to consider office-hunting disgraceful; 
your genius drove Catiline to take to flight, and Marcus 
Antonius into banishment. Hail to you, the first to be called 
Father of your country, the first to celebrate a triumph in 
the toga! whose eloquence gained the laurel wreath, who 

* 6 Phil. 6, 17 and 7, 18. 
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became the father of Roman knowledge! Truly did Cesar, 
once your enemy, write of you that your laurels overshadowed 
all triumphs; for it is greater deed to have increased the do- 
main of the Roman mind thanthat of the Roman Empire!”’* 

Cicero kindles the passion of admiration in the hearts of 
the Romans for Pompey t by extolling in terms of glorious 
exaggeration his great qualities. 

A similar line must be taken in order to rouse up the emo- 
tion of gratitude: t 

For this purpose (a) the magnitude of the benefit re- 
ceived must be demonstrated; how much we need it, and 
what happy results it will have for us; (b) the noble tntention, 
the benevolence and magnanimity of the giver must also 
be emphasized; the benefit was not deserved on our part, 
perhaps we were not worthy of it; (c) the cercumstances attend- 
ant upon the gift; perhaps the benefactor deprived himself 
of some possession, or he gave only with inconvenience and 
sacrifice; or mayhap the circumstance called for even greater 
commendation on account of the high dignity of the giver. 
Cicero affords an example of this in IIT Cat. C. 8, when he 
calls upon all to return thanks to the gods. 

The most beautiful expression and the most sublime sub- 
jects of this emotion are found in pulpit oratory. Inspired 
by heavenly desire St Chrysostom cries: 

“If the choice were given me between sitting in glory 
with the angels or by the side of Paul in prison, I would 
choose the latter. If Christ Himself for my sake became man, 
stripped Himself of His glory, and chose rather to be cru- 
cified for me than to be honoured, shall not I be prepared 
to suffer all joyfully for His sake? Listen to His words: 
‘Father, glorify Thy Son!’ O my Redeemer! Thou sufferest 
Thyself to be nailed to the cross, to die the death of a male- 
factor with robbers and murderers! Thou allowest Thy sacred 
face to be spat upon, to be struck; and this Thou callest 
glorification! Yes, all this I bear for those I love, and look 
upon it as glory! If He who loved the miserable and the 
wretched, called the disgrace borne for us glory, and not 


* Pliny, Hist. Nat. 7, 31. + Pro Lege Manilia, c. 10. 
+Cf. Arist. 2, 7: epi rob xaplfeorbar cal dxapiorety. 
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that which was derived from His Father, should not I, there- 
fore, consider it a much greater honour! O blessed bonds, O 
holy hands, ornamented with such chains! The hands of Paul, 
when he cured the lame man and caused him to walk, were 
not so worthy of veneration as when they were bound with 
chains. Had I been alive in those times, with reverence 
would I have embraced them and touched my eyes with 
them; I would never have tired of kissing those hands which 
had been manacled for the sake of my Lord!” * 

And St Bernard, glowing with charity arising from the love 
of his Saviour, bursts forth: 

“What return shall I make to the Lord for all He has done 
for me? If all the lives of the sons of Adam, all the days of 
the world and the deeds of all mankind, which were, are and 
ever will be, were given to me, all would be as nothing in com- 
parison with that Body sacrificed for us, wonderful and 
glorious on account of its heavenly gifts, in the conception 
by the Holy Ghost, the being born of a Virgin, the innocence of 
its life, the fulfilment of the Scriptures, the glory of mira- 
cles, the discovery of secrets! As far as the heavens are above 
the earth, so is that Life above ours, and yet it was offered 
for our salvation! Just as ‘nothingness’ cannot be compared 
with infinity, neither can our lives be compared with the life 
of the Saviour, for nothing could be more sublime than the 
latter, nothing meaner than the former. Think not that I 
exaggerate, for no words can tell, no eye can see the secret 
of such humiliation. If I were to give Him all I have, all I 
am capable of, would it not be merely what a star is to the 
sun, a speck of dust toa mountain, a barley-corn to a stack? 
I have but two mites, body and soul, or rather only one, my 
wil; and shall I not give it to Him, who, so great of Himself, 
has enriched a miserable creature such as I with immeasur- 
able benefits, and who, at the price of His whole Being, has 
ransomed me? But if I am determined to keep my will for 
myself, with what assurance, with what countenance, with 
what intention, with what knowledge, could I appear before 
the infinite mercy of God, and dare to break down that 
strong bulwark which protected Israel, and claim as my pro- 

*8 Hom. on the ae to the Ephesians. 
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tection, not drops, nay streams of blood, which gush forth 
from the five wounds of His sacred body?’”* 
(i) Deszre 

50. This emotion is excited in the same way as love. Par- 
ticularly effective is a lively picturing of the happeness that we 
should enjoy if the object of our desire were in our possession; 
the honour which would accrue to us therefrom, the moral 
advantage of having it. The emotion of desire will be measur- 
ably increased by the excitement of its antithesis, e.g., the 
need in which we should find ourselves without the object 
of our desire; the danger we might be subject to. 

Alexander wishes to inspire his soldiers with such en- 
thusiasm that they will clamour to follow him still further: 
He says: “I lead yourather to Booty than to Glory; you are 
deserving of carrying back to your country those treasures 
which the sea bears to the coast; you are the men to leave 
no stone unturned, to be stopped by no dangers. Therefore I 
pray you by your fame, which is superior to all moral fame; 
I pray you by my services to you and yours to me—wherein 
we have emulated each other—I pray and conjure you, now 
when [I am near the summit of success, not to forsake your 
foster-brother, much less your king!” + 

An affecting expression of desire is the celebrated com- 
plaint of Electra in Sophocles; the letter of the holy martyr 
Ignatius to the Christians of Rome is an heroic expression 
of the same emotion. 

(iii) Foy 


51. This grows out of the possession of some good and 
is aroused by describing (1) how great, (2) how unexpected or 
even how dong expected and vouchsafed to few, (3) how sure 
the benefit in question is. This emotion requires in its de- 
velopment /velimess, in its delivery cheerfulness of men. It 
occurs especially in the occasional address. 

The exordium of the Second Catiline speech ¢ is the ex- 
pression of Cicero’s radiant delight and an invitation to all 
to rejoice because of the departure of Catiline from Rome: 


*Serm. de Quadruplici Debito. cf. also Salvian, De Gubernat. 4, 10. 
+Curt. 9, 2, 27. Cf. also Cicero, Pro Domo sua, 37, 100. ‘‘Sin mea domus,’ etc, 
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“ Tandem aliquando, Quirites.. . forasque projecerit.” Cicero 
also gives utterance to the same emotion in presence of the 
Roman people after his return: “ Nothing is more desired by 
man than an equable and enduring prosperity, an undis- 
turbed and cheerful career; and yet, had the course of my life 
remained untroubled, I should never have known the inde- 
scribable, nay, even god-like rapture, which has become 
mine through your goodness....O ye immortal gods! is not 
one’s native land dear and lovable above all? How glorious 
a view is furnished by our Italy! How teeming with people 
its towns! How splendid its landscapes! its meadows! its 
productions! What a magnificent capital! how its citizens 
excel in culture! how glorious is the State on account of its 
dignity, and you by your majesty! All these privileges did I 
enjoy more than anyone!” etc. * 


(iv) Hope 

52. Hope is the expectation of some benefit.t It includes 
the feeling of desire; it also presupposes the power of attain- 
ing the said benefit and hence joins also with the desire 
confidence of victoriously overcoming the difficulties which 
stand in the way of the fulfilment of the same (sfes=deszde- 
rium fiductale). The fruit of hope is courage and boldness. 
Since the strength and liveliness of hope are in proportion 
to the nature of the benefit, the means for attaining it, and 
its nearness or remoteness, so in order to arouse and enhance 
this emotion, it must be shown: (1) How great, glorious and 
enduring the hope for the demefit in question is; (2) How 
reliable the means for its attainment are; (3) How soon it 
may be attained. 

For the development of these grounds for hope the follow- 
ing points may be of use: the promise, the good will, the 
power and good faith of the person from whom we expect it; 
what personal strength and means are at our disposition, or 
what assistance is offered us by God, by friends or by cir- 

* Ad. Quint. post red, 1, 2. See also Cicero in Pis. 22, 52, ‘‘Unus ille 
dies....’’ St Leo also calls up this feeling in his Sermon de Nat. Dom., 
‘Salvator noster;” St Chrysostom, Hom, 21 de statuis (Pardoning of Antioch); 


St Bernard, Serm. de S. Victore, and Serm. 1 in vig. Nat. Dom, 


t+ Cic. Tusc. 4, 37, 80. 
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cumstances; how many, and perhaps how often, others have 
already asked for this benefit; how small are the obstacles; 
how trifling the power and the efforts of opponents. Courage 
and doldness are excited by showing: how great is the 
object of an undertaking, how beautiful, useful, necessary; 
how commendable its accomplishment; how entirely feasible 
it is, how, already, greater obstacles have been overcome.* 

Alexander says to his soldiers: “We have only a march 
of four days before us, we, who have crossed so many snowy 
plains, so many rivers, so many mountains. No longer does 
that sea, which barred our way with its waters, hinder us, 
no longer do the defiles of Cilicia stop our way, all lies 
before us free and open; we stand on the threshold of victory, 
merely a few deserters and murderers of their master remain. 
In truth a glorious work, which shall be counted among the 
foremost of your deeds and will hand you down to the ad- 
miration of posterity.” 

Compare with this General Wolfe’s address to his soldiers 
before Quebec: 

“T congratulate you, my brave countrymen and fellow- 
soldiers, on the spirit and success with which you have exe- 
cuted this important part of our enterprise. The formidable 
Heights of Abraham are now surmounted, and the city of 
Quebec, the object of all our toils, now stands in view of us. 
A perfidious enemy, who have dared to exasperate you by 
their cruelties but not to oppose you on equal ground, are 
now constrained to face you on the open plain, without 
ramparts or intrenchments to shelter them. 

“You know too well the forces which compose their army 
to dread their superior numbers. A few regular troops from 
old France, weakened by hunger and sickness, who, when 
fresh, were unable to withstand British soldiers, are their 
general’s chief dependence. Those numerous companies of 
Canadians, insolent, mutinous, unsteady and ill-disciplined, 
have exercised his utmost skill to keep them together to this 
time; and as soon as their irregular ardour is damped by our 
firm fire, they will instantly turn their backs and give you 
no further trouble but in the pursuit. As for those savage 

PCL ATISt. 2.0 Wi. 
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tribes of Indians, whose horrid yells in the forest have 
struck many a bold heart with affright, terrible as they are 
with the tomahawk and scalping-knife to a flying and pros- 
trate foe, you have experienced how little their ferocity is to 
be dreaded by resolute men upon fair and open ground; you 
will now only consider them as the objects of a severe revenge 
for the unhappy fate of many slaughtered countrymen. 

“This day puts it into your power to terminate the fatigues 
of a siege, which has so long employed your courage and pa- 
tience. Possessed with a full confidence of the certain success 
which British valour must gain over such enemies, I have 
led you up these steep and dangerous rocks, only solicitous 
to show you the foe within your reach. The impossibility of 
a retreat makes no difference in the situation of men resolved 
to conquer or die: and believe me, my friends, if your con- 
quest could be bought with the blood of your general, he 
would most cheerfully resign a life which he has long de- 
voted to his country.” 

Demosthenes frequently enkindles hope in the hearts of 
the Athenians, and usually joins with it blame for their negli- 
genceand also its antithesis, fear, on account of their frivolity. 
Cf. I Phil. 4-9: Ee dé ris bua, @ a. 7 AO., dveroN€unroy olerar TOV 
Pi\ir7ov ..., and especially the passage in the Second 
Olynthiacs, in which he shows that Philip’s power, founded 
as it was on deceit and injustice, could not be durable, and 
how the Athenians, through their own efforts, could recover 
what they had lost. 

Equally as powerful is the emotion of hope in the speeches 
of O’Connell to the people. This emotion, however, is most 
beautifully displayed in spiritual eloquence. Compare the 
passage in St Bernard, where he exhorts to confidence in 
Mary,* and that in St Chrysostom, where he exhorts us to 
hope in the mercy of God. t 


(v) Emulation t 


53- In order to stimulate emulation, (1) an object worthy 


of streveng for as virtue, wisdom, eloquence, bravery, respect 


* Hom. 2, super Missus est and in Nativ. B.M.V. 
+ Hom. 8 de Poenitentia; Hom, 2 in Ps. 50; Parzenes. ad Theod., etc. 
t Aristot. Rhet. 2, 11. 
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for superiors, must be placed before the mind, and (2) the Zer- 
sons who are distinguished, and whom he must emulate, must 
be pointed out: these are ancestors, fellow-countrymen, rela- 
tions, friends, men of a like age and calling. Analogy may 
be very advantageously employed by showing that those, 
whose example is to urge us on, were in similar circum- 
stances (position, age, resources, fate), that they had to 
struggle with the same or greater difficulties, that they 
earned the thanks and admiration of their country... . 
Frequently the Comparatio a minori ad majus comes in. 
In many parts of his speech fro Ses¢zo* Cicero arouses in 
the Roman youth the feeling of noble endeavour and emu- 
lation: “‘Imitate those men, I beg you, in the name of the 
immortal gods, youwhoseek for dignity and praiseand glory. 
These examples are honourable, godlike, immortal; they are 
celebrated by fame, and are committed to the eternal recol- 
lection of our annals and are handed down to posterity. It 
is a labour, I do not deny; great is the danger, I admit it: 


The path of virtue is beset with snares! 


A very true saying; still, 

To covet that which many envy, many desire, and yet to whom the toil 
involved in their attainment, is foolish. + 

“Therefore let us imitate our Bruti,ourCamilli and Ahaleze 
our Decii, our Curii and Fabricii and Maximi, our Scipios 
our Lentuli, our A‘milii and countless others who have given 
liberty to this republic. Let us love our country; let us obey 
the Senate; let us consult the interests of the good; let us 
disregard present rewards and fix our eyes on the glory 
which we shall receive from posterity.” 

Read also in Livy speech of Appius to the Roman people: 
“Obsecro vos, venandi studium .. .”;+ in Curtius the speech 
of Alexander to his friends, “Ego vero non deero....’§ 
St Eucharius exhorts his hearers to imitate the saints in the 
following words: “O ye who contemplate the trials of the 
saints, why do ye not also think of their heavenly crowns? 

* Pro Sestio, 48, 102 ; 68, 143. Cf, also 65, 136 sqq.; alsoI Phil. 14, 34, and 


Pro Lege Man. 4, II. 
+ From the tragedy ‘“‘Thyestes,” by the Roman Poet, Attius. 
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Consider how the sufferings of the saints and martyrs in all 
times made the path to glory; death was only a stepping- 
stone to happiness, and by closing the gate of this earthly 
life, that of eternal felicity was opened; fortitude in suffering, 
which the world despised, gained heaven. Patience is the 
sublime example which Divine Providence puts before the 
eyes of the human race.”* 


Il. Emotions which arise out of the Idea of some Evil 
(i) Hatred 


54. This is aroused by the description of the repellant 
features of some object, e.g., of a vice, by showing how des- 
picable, disgraceful, dangerous and destructive it is. The 
picture, however, must not be devozd of dignity nor con- 
trary to truth or Christian charity, and so must be applied 
only to things, never to persons. 

How Cicero was accustomed to make use of this passion 
we can judge from the following example; he wishes to arouse 
hatred against Antonius’s methods: “ Quid hic faciet, si po- 
terit, iratus, qui quum succensere nemini posset, omnibus 
bonis fuerit inimicus? quid hic victor non audebit, qui nul- 
lam adeptus victoriam, tanta scelera post Caesaris interitum 
fecerit? refertam ejus domum exhauserit? hortoscompilarit?”t 

By picturing the haughtiness of the Romans, the leader, 
Pontius, kindles in his soldiers the feeling of hatred against 
that nation. “ For what more could have been done to propi- 
tiate heaven and to pacify man than we have done? The 
possessions of the enemy, taken as spoils of war, which by 
the laws of war appeared to be ours, we have restored; those 
who were responsible for hostilities we have surrendered— 
dead, because alive was an impossibility; their goods, that 
no guilt might linger among us from contact with them, we 
have carried to Rome. What further debt do I owe you, 
Romans? What more do I owe to the treaty, or to the gods 
that witnessed it? Whom shall I propose to decide the ques- 
tion of your wrath and of my punishment? I decline none, be 
the judge an individual or a community. If, however, the 


*Hom. de SS. MM. Epiphod. et Alex. + 3 Phil. 12, 30, 
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distressed has no human rights left against his more 
powerful adversary, then will I flee for refuge to the gods 
that punish extravagant pride, and I will beseech them to 
pour their wrath upon such as refuse to be satisfied either 
with the restoration of their own or with the added stores 
of others; whose ferocity the death of the guilty, the surren- 
der of their lifeless bodies, and their goods following the 
surrender of the owners, all fail to satiate; who cannot be 
reconciled unless we offer our blood to be drunk and our 
hearts to be mangled. Those men transgress no human law, 
Samnites, who wage a war that is forced upon them; they 
fight with aclear conscience whose only hopeliesin fighting.”* 

Compare with this the vigorous piece in the speech of 
Galgacus to the Britons: “Quorum superbiam frustra per 
obsequium ...” “The arrogance of these invaders it will be 
in vain to encounter by obsequiousness and submission. 
These plunderers of the world, after exhausing the land by 
their devastations, are rifling the ocean; stimulated by avarice 
if their enemy be rich; by ambition, if poor; unsatiated by 
the East and by the West; the only people who behold 
wealth and indigence with equal avidity. To ravage, to 
slaughter, to usurp under false titles, they call empire; and 
when they make a desert, they call it peace. 

“Our children and relations are by the appointment or 
nature rendered the dearest of all things to us. These are 
torn away by levies to foreign servitude. Our wives and 
sisters, though they should escape the violation of hostile 
force, are polluted under the names of friendship and hos- 
pitality. Our estates and possessions are consumed in tri- 
butes; our grain in contributions. Even the powers of our 
bodies are worn down amidst stripes and insults in clearing 
woods and draining marshes.” 

And, again, the cruel reproaches which Hermolaus makes 
against Alexander: “Quota pars Macedonum....” f 


(ii) Lear 
55. This emotion is aroused by threat of imminent danger, 
by warnings, etc. Its strength depends on (a) the magnztude 


Pi LAV Y yy ks + Curt. 8, 7, 4 
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of the evil (in itself and its consequences); on the risks to 
happiness, honour, life, on the results to the community or 
individuals; (b) on the zearness of the evil; (c) of the slender 
prospect of staving it off; and even on the uncertainty with 
regard to the magnitude of the evil and the means of escape. 

Demosthenes makes this the groundwork of his Philippic 
Orations. In that on the Chersonesians, 58-61, he says: 

“But if we now act as though he (Philip) were not making 
war upon us, then, forsooth, he must be the most thoughtless 
of men, if he himself enlighten us on the matter. But what 
shall we say if he is the first to march against us? I suppose, 
even then, he will pretend he is not making war againstus. He 
did the same with regard to the Orites, even when his troops 
had marched into their territory; and also in the case of the 
Phereeians, until he was actually storming their walls; and 
also in regard to the Olynthians, until he stood before their 
town at the head of an army. Or, shall we say that they 
who make prudent preparations are inviting war? Well, 
then, nothing remains for us but slavery! For what other 
fate can those expect who will neither defend themselves 
nor be at peace? Believe not that the danger is the same 
for us as for others, for Philip intends not merely to conquer 
your town, but to destroy it! Full well he knows that you 
will not be his slaves; that you would never suffer—for you 
are accustomed to rule; he knows that you can work him 
more harm than all the other Greeks put together. There- 
fore, let us be firmly assured of this: It is a question of a 
fight for our very existence; and you must rigorously pursue 
and hand over to punishment all those who have sold them- 
selves to Philip. It is not possible, not possible, I say, to 
overcome the foreign enemy whilst our internal enemies 
are not humbled.” 

Cf. also 39: Iparov pev, 6 a. °AO., Todro tap vuiv avdrois 
BeBaiws yvova.. - 

Cicero also shows in his Philippic Orations what is to 
be feared from Antony; beautiful passages are found in his 
Catiline Orations, especially in the Fourth: Videor mihi 
hanc urbem videre. .. .”* In the speech de Suppl. he threatens 

“OED. 
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Hortensius and the judges, if they should take Verres under 
their protection, with an appeal to the people: “Sed me- 
hercule, vestra reique publice causa.”* Compare, further, 
Mirabeau’s Contribution du quart, 4th speech. Very eloquent 
also is the passage in Lally’s speech against Duval d’ Epres- 
menil in respect to the execution of General Lally-Tollen- 
dal, in which the orator threatens his enemies to bring their 
intrigues to light. The reader may compare St Chrysostom’s 
Homily 8 in i Thess. (The various punishments of God). 
(ili) Anger 

56. “ Anger,” says Aristotle, “is an aspiration accom- 
panied by sorrow for the requital by punishment of some 
unbearable offence committed against ourselves or those be- 
longing to us.” 

When exciting this emotion, besides the magnitude of the 
injury inflicted, the relation between the offender and the 
offended, how far it was premeditated, etc., must be taken 
into consideration. t 

But in these matters moral and oratorical decorum, and 
especially Christzan principles, must be observed. The most 
remarkable examples of this emotion are to be found in 
dramatic poetry. 

In order to rouse the anger of the judges against Clodia, 
Cicero declaims in the following manner with regard to the 
alleged poisoning of Metellus by Clodia: “O ye immortal 
gods, why do you at times appear to wink at the greatest 
crimes of men, or why do you reserve the punishment of 
present wickedness for a future day? For I saw, and I my- 
self experienced that grief—the bitterest grief I ever felt in 
my life—when Quintus Metellus was torn from the bosom 
of his country; when that man, who thought of himself only 
as born for the service of the State; that man, who but three 
days before had been seen in the rostrum of the Senate-house, 
in robust health; when that man who was of an excellent 
constitution and in all the vigour of his manhood, was sud- 
denly and violently torn from the society of his fellow-men 
and the service of his country, which he had adorned.”} 


*De Suppl. 68-70. + Cf. Basil, Hom. 6, 7 (against Avarice). 
eco Ce l1Ce 245) 50 
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(iv) Repugnance, Indignation* 

57. This emotion is the feeling of sorrow caused by the in- 
justice of an action or situation, e.g., the triumph of vice 
over virtue. 

It is aroused by the representation of (1) the wworthiness 
of a man, his debased manners, his pride and haughtiness, his 
injustice; (2) his wndeserved promotion, etc. (triumph of vice 
which is honoured in his person, whilst merit languishes in 
contempt and unhappiness). On the other hand, when the 
happiness of the good man is the theme, we dwell upon 
(1) his worth, (2) the indignity of the treatment he is subjected 
to, whilst the wicked man is held in honour and favour. 

If it isa question of a wicked action, rather than of a con- 
dition or state, indignation may be inspired against it by 
showing how it was caused without ground or motive, and 
that it sprang, not from error or ignorance, but from wicked- 
ness and pride; how, accompanied by mockery and cruelty, 
it was directed against relations, benefactors, eminent on 
account of rank and virtue; how the circumstances, namely, 
time, place, surroundings, etc., magnified the iniquity; how 
hurtful for the injured person the results are. 

Examples: Cicero shows how unjust and inhuman was the 
action of Chrysogonus, who not only deprived Roscius of his 
goods but also accused him of parricide: “You do wrong, 
Chrysogonus, if you place greater hope of being able to pre- 
serve your purchase than in those exploits which Lucius 
Sylla has performed. But if you have no cause for wishing 
this unhappy man to be afflicted with such a grievous ca- 
lamity; if he has given up to you everything but his life,and 
has reserved to himself nothing of his paternal property, not 
even as a memorial of his father, then, in the name of the 
gods, what is the meaning of this cruelty, of this savage and 
inhuman disposition? What bandit was ever so wicked, 
what pirate was ever so barbarous, as to prefer stripping off 
his spoils from his victim stained with his blood when he 
might possess his plunder unstained without blood? You 
know that the man has nothing, dares do nothing, has no 
power, has never harboured a thought against your estate; 

* Arist, c. 93 Pita Re Inve 1, 53) 54+ 
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and yet you attack him, whom you cannot fear and ought 
not to hate, and when you see he has nothing left which you 
can take away from him, unless you are indignant at this, 
that you see him sitting with his clothes on in this court 
whom you turned naked out of his patrimony as if off a 
wreck?* In Pro Domo sua, 23, 59, he reproaches his enemies 
with their injustice: “Quid enim vos uxor mea misera vio- 
larat, quam vexavistis, raptavistis, omni, crudelitate lacera- 
stis? Quid? mea filia—quid parvus filius—quid frater meus?” 
Cf. “Hanc tetram immanemque belluam, vinctam auspi- 
ciis...”;t also De Szppi. (c. 32), in which Cicero is indignant 
because a Syracusan, Kleomenes, commanded the Roman 
warships; also Pro Quzinctio (c. 18), against Nevius; zz 
Vatin (8, 19). Cf. St Chrysost., Hom. 21 in 1 Cor. on unchari- 
tableness to the poor. 

When Lord Suffolk, in the British Parliament, expressed 
the opinion that every kind of treatment was justifiable 
against the American insurgents, and that ministers were 
fully warranted in making use of all the means God and 
nature had put into their hands, the Earl of Chatham, burn- 
ing with indignation against such opinions, cried out: “My 
Lords, these enormities cry aloud for redress and punishment. 
But this barbarous measure has been defended, not only on 
the principles of policy and necessity, but also on those of 
morality; ‘ for it is perfectly allowable,’ says Lord Suffolk, ‘to 
use all the means which God and nature have put into our 
hands.’ I am astonished, I am shocked, to hear such princi- 
ples confessed; to hear them avowed in this country, in this 
House. I cannot repress my indignation—I feel myself im- 
pelled to speak. My Lords, we are called upon, as members 
of this House, as men, as Christians, to protest against such 
possible barbarity.... Such detestable principles are equally 
abhorrent to religion and humanity. What! To attribute the 
sacred sanction of God and nature to the massacres of the 
Indian scalping-knife! to the cannibal savage, torturing, 
murdering, devouring, drinking the blood of his mangled 
victims! Such actions shock every precept of morality, every 

* Pro Rosc. Amer. 50, 146s8q. 
t+ Pro Sestio, c. 7, 16. 
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sentiment of horror. These abominable principles and this 
most abominable avowal of them, demand the most decisive 
indignation.” 

(v) Paty* 

58. Pity is sorrow for the unhappy position of another. It 
presupposes love for the person affected. Therefore, in order 
to incline the feelings to this emotion, an effort must be made: 
(1) toarousea feeling of tenderness and zmerest for the unhappy 
person; (2) to describe the magnttude of his grief, his piti- 
able state (e.g., poverty, loneliness, powerlessness of age, the 
losses suffered in possessions of mind or body, illness, 
persecution), by representing the evil in itself and the results 
of the same or other particularly saddening circumstances. 
(3) to excite sympathy by showing how wndeserved and 
unexpected the misfortune in question is, and how nearly, 
through position, relation, friendship, similarity of thought, 
the suffering affects us; what fortitude the person has 
shown in misfortune, and yet how deeply he has felt it; how 
his misfortune may also reach us; how, perhaps, only the 
hearers are in a position to help him, and how this is really 
expected of their sympathy, etc. 

Examples : Cicero’s endeavour to arouse sympathy for him- 
self by pointing out the suffering and injuries he and his 
have had to undergo at the hands of turbulent citizens.t See 
also Pro Rosc. Amer. 145: “Preedia mea tu possides: ego 
aliena misericordia .. .”; especially the treatment of the 
Navarchs and their parents by Verres and the execution ot 
Gavius (de Supplic.), the perorations of the speeches Pro 
Milone, Murena, Sulla, Plancto, Flacco, in Appendix III. 

Philotas, loaded with chains and accused of high treason, 
bewails in an affecting peroration the misfortunes of his 
family: “It is usual for the accused in the hour of their need 
to have the support of their relations. I have but lately lost 
two brothers; my father cannot appear, nor can I summon 
him, for he is accused of the same offence; he who so lately 
was the father of many children, may not only be robbed of 
his only remaining son, but may himself be laid on the funeral 

* Arist., Rhet. 2, 8; Cic., de Inv. 1, 55-56. 

t Pro, Sest. 69, 145. Cf. with this en Naz., or. 16 de Paup. Amore, 
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pile! Must thou, then, my beloved father, for my sake and 
with me die? I rob thee of life, I load with sorrow thy old 
age? Alas, why didst thou, against the will of the gods, give 
me being? Was it for such a harvest which now thou art to 
reap? I know not whether my youth or thy age is the more 
unhappy; I am cut off in the flower of my manhood, the hal- 
ter will deprive thee of that life which nature would claim, 
if fate would but wait!’’* 

In similar strain Adherbal speaks before the Roman Se- 
nate about his own and his brother’s unhappy lot.t+ This 
emotion is frequently met with in the poets. How touching 
are the words which Phocletas addresses to Neoptolemus! ¢ 
How touching those of Andromache to Hector!§ See fur- 
ther the dialogue between CEdipus and the chorus.|| Among 
modern orators Lally-Tollendal especially makes use of 
this emotion. Compare his passage on the childhood ot 
Louis XVI. 

(vi) Shame and Remorse 

59. Shame is evoked by referring to matters which cause 
aman to become an object of mockery or disgrace in the 
eyes of his fellow-men; as, for example, words or deeds which 
betray a mean spirit, vulgarity, ignorance, cowardice, etc. 
The fault to be censured must be considered 27 z¢se/f and in 
its causes, its cercumstances and results; and it must be con- 
trasted and compared with the rectitude of others, and, espe- 
cially, with the once nobler conduct of the censured person. 

The feeling of shame is very strongly aroused by remind- 
ing us of such persons as formerly had a good opinion of us, 
whom we esteem highly, or upon whom we depend ; or even 
of those who are much beneath us; likewise, by considerations 
concerning our enemies, now perhaps exulting over us; by 
the thought of the unworthy example we have given, how the 
disgrace falls upon our family, etc. In a similar way the feel- 
ing of remorse is called forth when the sense of duty—justice, 
gratitude, love—of honour, of neglected adzizty, is aroused, 
and how by our lapse from the straight path this has been 
debased. 


mCurt. 6, 10, °30, + Sall. Bell. Jug. c. 14. + Soph. Phil. 468-506. 
§ II, 6, 429-432. || CEdip. Tyr. vv, 1297 sqq. 
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In this way Cicero puts to shame the Messanians who 
had come to Rome to praise Verres openly in spite of 
his innumerable former misdeeds.* The whole of the Second 
Philippicis full of like passages. See especially the following: 
“Tu istis faucibus” . . .; then, “O fceditatem hominis flagi- 
tiosam! O impudentiam, nequitiam, libidinem non feren- 
dam (6,15) ...”; and “Etenim quod unquamin terris tantum 
flagitium exstitisse auditum est. ... Vehebatur in essedo tri- 
bunus plebis” (c. 23, 24); in the same strain, ““O audaciam 
immanem! Tu etiam ingredi illam domum ausus est?’’f etc. 
The passage in De Suppl. in which Cicero describes the 
departure and the subsequent sad fate of the allied fleet, 
and the forcible entry of the privateers into the harbour of 
Syracuse is very graphic: “Egreditur. . . preclara classis 
in speciem, sed inops et infirma.’~ Here the dishonour 
inflicted on the Roman name serves to call forth indigna- 
tion against Verres. See also Demosthenes§: Tov’rwy, & avdpes 
AOnvaio, Tov aveyvwcpévov adnO5 wer eoTt Ta TOAAG... and the 
passage on the present humiliation of the Athenian citizens 
in comparison with the position of their ancestors.|| 

Massillon in his sermon on Almsdeeds gives an example 
of this passion. He appeals to the hard of heart as 
follows: “Surely, my brethren, whilst the whole country lies 
crushed beneath this universal scarcity; while men, created 
in God’s image and redeemed by His Blood, like senseless 
beasts still the cravings of hunger with grass,§/ and, driven 
by direst necessity, seek in the fields for food which the earth 
has not produced for men, and which for them is a food unto 
death—surely, I say, amid all this misery you have not the 
heart to be the only happy ones? Whilst a whole kingdom 
is passing, and around your proud palaces the air is filled 
with groans and cries of suffering, can you, who are within, 
still continue to afford the same spectacle of a haughty, volup- 
tuous life? Where then would humanity, reason, religion 
be? Oh, even in a heathen country you would be looked upon 
as wicked citizens; in every respectable circle of society as 
mean, despicable beings, without feeling, without generosity, 

* Verr. iv, 11, 26, 23, 24, + 27, 68. £ 33, 86—38, 100. 
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without any moral nature. For what then must you be 
held in the Church of Jesus Christ? For monsters, unworthy 
of the name of Christian which you bear; of the faith which 
you glory in; of the sacraments which you approach; of the 
holy places wherein you tread—for all these are symbols 
of that unity which should reign among the faithful.” * 


(vii) Contempt 

60. Contempt, as Aristotle remarks, is opposed to emula- 
tion. Means contrary to those employed to arouse the latter 
emotion must, therefore, be made use of to awaken contempt. 
These means must be employed with dignity and considera- 
tion in thought and manner. The orator must understand 
how to discriminate between person and thing, and must 
not lose sight of charity; in this respect both ancient 
and modern orators often lamentably fail, as will be partly 
seen from the following examples. 

Demosthenes wields this weapon against Philip. Having 
shown that the early Greeks would not endure even the 
shadow of tyranny among the Hellenes, though these in 
their worst excesses were true men, he goes on to prove to 
the Athenians how disgraceful it was to hand over their 
country into Philip’s hands. 

“Tf a slave or a bastard, indeed, were to waste or dissipate 
the property of a stranger, by Hercules! what uproar 
and indignation it would wring from you! But against 
Philip and his present conduct there is no protest at all! 
against him, who is not only not a Hellene, but has not 
even anything to do with the Greeks; no, not even is he a 
barbarian from a land that can be named with honour ; only 
a good-for-nothing Macedonian, from that land in which not 
even a useful slave can be bought! And yet how far is he 
from the culminating point of his haughtiness. Did he not, 
even after having destroyed the Greek towns, preside at the 
Pythian games?” 

*Tt is extremely difficult to shame a person without at the same time em- 
bittering him; hence treatment of this emotion requires no little oratorical 
tact. The orator may either include himself in the same class, as Minucius 
Rufus did when censuring the Roman Army (Liv. 22, 14); or he may blame 


in a spirit of love and kindness as Hannibal (Liv. 23, 45). 
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In the First Philippic he shows how contemptible the 
conduct of the Athenians against Philip is, in order to move 
them to renounce their lethargy and levity.* “Now it is of 
all things most laughable how we waste our opportunities. 
For if somebody asked you, ‘ Have you peace, O Athenians?’ 
‘No, by Jupiter! not we,’ someone would answer, ‘ We wage 
war with Philip.’ ‘Did you not choose from amongst you 
ten taxiarchi and strategi and phylarchi and two hipparchi? 
Well, what are they doing? Except a single man, whom 
you had to send out to the war, the others escort you in 
attendance on the Hieropéen in festive array. You imitate 
the clay-modellers; you choose taxiarchi and phylarchi for 
the market, not for war.’”’ 

Compare also the caustic passage in the De Corona in 
which Demosthenes says to 4/schines, and puts it into the 
mouth of the people to say that he is not Alexander’s guest, 
but only his day-labourer; and the equally spirited passage 
of A‘schines, about the sayings and doings of Demos- 
thenes.t Cicero holds up to scorn the behaviour of Verres, 
who for a bribe set free the rebellious slaves, and yet such 
a man was honoured by his friends as a celebrated general: 
““What do you say, O you admirable guardian and defender 
of the province? Did you dare to snatch from the very jaws 
of death and to release slaves whom you had decided were 
eager to take up arms and to make war in Sicily, and whom, 
in accordance with the opinions of your colleagues on the 
bench, you had sentenced, after they had already been de- 
livered up to punishment after the manner of our ancestors, 
and had been bound to the stake, in order to reserve for 
Roman citizens the cross which you had erected for con- 
demned slaves? Ruined cities, when their affairs are quite 
desperate, are accustomed to these disastrous scenes; to 
have those who have been condemned released; the banished 
restored to their original positions; decisions which have 
been given rescinded. And whenever these things do take 
place, there is no one who is not aware that that State is 
hastening to its fall. O splendid general, not to be compared 
now to M. Aquillius, a most valiant man, but to the Paulli, 


NS SE + In Ctesiph. 
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the Scipios and the Marii! That a man should have had 
such foresight at a time of such alarm and danger to the 
Province! And when he saw that the minds of all the slaves in 
Sicily were in an unsettled state on account of the war or 
the runaway slaves in Italy, what was the great terror he 
struck into them to prevent anyone daring to stir? He or- 
dered them to be arrested: who would not be alarmed? He 
ordered their masters to plead their cause—what could be 
so terrible to slaves? Who can doubt that he must have 
overwhelmed the minds of the slaves with the most abject 
fear, when they saw a pretor so good-natured as to allow 
the lives of men condemned of wickedness and conspiracy 
to be redeemed from punishment, the very executioner acting 
as go-between to negotiate the terms?’’* 
Second Article. Zransztion from the Emotional to the Normal 
61. It only remains to show how the passage may be 
effected from a state of vehement emotion, and the audience 
led to a calmer frame of mind without detriment to the pre- 
viously existing emotion. We see this very cleverly done in 
the beginning of the First Catiline of Cicero. “ How long, 
still, Catiline, will you abuse our patience?” 


*In Verrem c. 6 de Suppliciis. 
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eArrangement of the Material of the Discourse 
(Dispositio) * 

62. To arrange properly is of the utmost importance; that 
is, to put in good array the material to hand and to cause 
thoughts as well as feelings to follow each other zz such 
order that they may mutually assist, explain and strengthen 
each other, and so exercise the greatest possible effect upon the 
mind and heart of the hearer. According to Cicero, disposition 
is the ordered division of the materials collected: “ Dispositio 
est rerum inventarum in ordinem distributio.” t Quintilian 
defines it thus: “Dispositio est utilis rerum ac partium in 
locos distributio.”} To iJlustrate this he employs a fourfold 
analogy: (1) The body would have a misshapen appearance, 
if the position of its members were reversed; (2) if placed in 
wrong positions the members would even lose their strength; 
(3)a disorderly and undisciplined army accomplishes nothing; 
(4) the principles of the laws of nature depend upon order. 
He concludes with the words: “Sic oratio carens hac virtute, 
tumultuetur necesse est et sine rectore fluitet, nec cohereat 
sibi: multa repetat, multa transeat, velut noctein ignotis locis 
errans, nec initio nec fine proposito, casum potius, quam 
consilium sequatur. § Hence the orator must have qualities in 
some measure akin to those of a general. Without a fixed, 
unalterable, and effectual Dzsfosztzo not only is the discourse 
(at least the true, detailed discourse) wanting in the necessary 
clearness, solidity and brevity, but the orator is also fre- 
quently in danger of losing the thread of his argument, and 
he either wanders helplessly about, or is obliged to break 
off immaturely. A good scheme must therefore always be the first 
care of the orator||. «Res ista tantum potest in dicendo, ut ad 
vincendum nulla plus possit.” J 


* AidOeots, Tdéts, duxovou'a. Onthe distinctions in the use of these expressions 
see Volkmann, Die Rhet. der Griechen and Rémer, 38. 
+ De Inv. 1, 7, 9. £7, 1, 1. $7, proem, 3. 
|| It must not be disguised that Disposttio, besides being one of the most im- 
portant, is also one of the most difficult points of eloquence. A really good sys- 
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This will be quite plain if it is remembered, that without 
a skilful arrangement, neither emotions nor proofs can dis- 
play their full strength; often, indeed, they will not even gain 
admittance into the mind of the hearer. In this matter, as in 
the discovery and the presentation of the thoughts, the 
difference between great and moderate orators, between 
master and pupil, is very marked. For the rest, the arrange- 
ment of the matter of discourse will be rendered considerably 
easier for the beginner if he gains a: thorough knowledge of 
the principles of construction, which the ancient Greeks, 
not arbitrarily, but by a close study of the nature of the art 
established for the different forms of speech. This (nature) 
demands of the orator, who wishes to win over his hearers to 
his way of thinking and retain their allegiance, that after 
having introduced himself and his subject, he shall clearly 
set forth his theme and as far as necessary explain it, estab- 
lish it on solid foundations, strengthen it against any 
attacks, and finally, that he shall drive it home} emphati- 
cally and earnestly, making all possible use of pathos. 

According to ancient writers the complete speech con- 
sists of three chief divisions: Jztroduction, Development and 
Concluston. Each of these may be further subdivided. Thus, 
the Introduction may be resolved into the following smaller 
classes: (1) the exordium (introduction in the narrower 
sense) ; (2) the proposition, (the /eading theme) (proposztio), i.e., 
the statement of the theme; perhaps, also, into (3) a sum- 
mary of the chief points under which this shall be deve- 
loped, namely, the partztzo; lastly, (4) in certain kinds, as, 
for example, in forensic speeches, the 2arvration of the facts 
of the case (zarratzo), which frequently comes immediately 
after the exordium. 
tem costs even great orators, not only many hours, but many days of labour. 
He, therefore, who at the outset does not accustom himself to lay very special 
stress on this rule, i.e., never fo begin a speech without a plan, never to con- 
tent himself with an inadequate one, will never attain to any excellence in the 
art, at least not in pulpit eloquence. 

{] Cic., de Orat. 2, 42. 

{Cicero also says: ‘‘ Ut aliquid ante rem dicamus, deinde ut rem exponamus, 
post ut eam probemus nostris preesidiis confirmandis, contrariis refutandis, 
deinde ut concludamus atque ita peroremus, hoc dicendi natura ipsa preescri- 
bit” (De Orat, 2, 76, 307). 
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The second chief division, the Dzscusszon,* also often falls 
into three subdivisions: the declaration of the leading theme 
(exposttio); the proving of the same from facts (confirmatzo); 
and the vefudatton of objections raised against them (ve/u- 
tatvo). The third and concluding main division often embraces 
two sections, the recapitulation (enumeratio) and the final 
recommendation of the subject by an appeal to the feelings. 

If, then, the orator allows himself to be guided by the 
natural order as outlined above, his discourse will mould it- 
self into an excellent, purposeful and richly endowed fabric, 
having its centre in the proposition, which unites in one com- 
prehensive grasp all the various ramifications, each of which, 
from beginning to end, makes for some fixed goal. The ques- 
tion now is, how must the orator apportion the material con- 
tained within the given bounds? To answer this we must 
consider more closely the several parts and get a thorough 
acquaintance with the meaning of the task each one has to 
perform; for only thus is it possible to marshal in effective 
and telling array the accumulated material (i.e., the ethical, 
logical, pragmatical and pathetic). We now, therefore, pass 
to the consideration of the organic parts of the discourse, 
merely remarking, as before, that not all are of necessity 
to be found in every speech, and further, that among those 
enumerated, unimportant changes may be made. 


*7.e. development. 
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SECTION I 
First Main Division of the Discourse 


CHAPTER I 
Of the Introduction* 


§ 1. Object of the Introduction 

63. The purpose of the introduction is to preparet the 
hearer for the rest of the speech. Hence, its aim is, as a 
rule, a threefold one: (1) to incline the mind of the hearer 
to be favourably disposed; (2) to stimulate his attention; (3) to 
awaken his understanding. 

As very much depends on first impressions, it is of vital 
importance that the exordium, both as regards the treat- 
ment of the subject and the person of the orator (his ap- 
pearance, his language and his demeanour), should strike 
the listener favourably, at least never wnpleasantly. 

Caution in this respect is further indispensable because 
the listener, being still fancy-free and unmoved, and not 
as yet fascinated by the subject, easily detects the smallest 
fault and is disposed to judge severely. The orator may 
acquire and keep the good will of the hearer by giving 
careful attention to what has been said above as to his de- 
haviour, consideration and fact, and especially by his modesty. 

He will gain attention by representing his subject as of 
the utmost importance and of the greatest interest to the 

* Also called Exordium, IIpoo’uuov, Preface, Opening, Procemium, Exordium, 
Principium, Properly the minor parts of each main division of Rhetoric (accu- 
mulation of matter, arrangement... ) should receive special consideration; 
but for the sake of simplicity it is preferable in the present Part to treat ot 
them only in general, and afterwards to combine with the instruction as to 
this arrangement, the most important of the other rules. 

+ The so-called exordium ex abrupto, i.e., the emotional opening, is no ex- 
ception to this; for the non-preparation of the hearer is merely apparent, since 
he is prepared in another way, namely, by the unexpected and striking parts 
of the exordium. Moreover, the term exordium ex abrupto is often wrongly 
used; sometimes there is no exordium at all, but the orator, without any pre- 
lude, goes straight into his subject. Cf. Segneri, Beginning of the Discourse 
on Good Friday (Lenten Discourses). 

+ Cic., De Inv., 1, 15 sqq-; Quint., 4, 1. 
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hearer himself; by giving it an appearance of natural 
freshness and colour, and, as far as possible, the charm of 
novelty; on the other hand, nothing distracts the attention 
so much as a matter-of-fact, dry, humdrum kind of intro- 
duction.* 

The same means which inclines the hearer favourably and 
fixes his attention on the subject will also render him doczle. 
This docility is increased by a clear introduction, and espe- 
cially by a lucid announcement of the matter in hand; on the 
contrary, it will be diminished by an abstract introduction, 
by discursiveness and indecision. Although the three points 
named above require, it is true, care, still they should not be 
too strongly emphasized. Nothing would be more unseemly 
than for the orator, at every new stage, to crave the attention 
of the audience. Often the points are best gained by brevity, 
following the example of Demosthenes, who, after a few simple 
words of introduction, went straight to the question in hand. 
Therather long exordiums of Czcerohave their vindication, for 
the most part, in the exigencies of the time and circumstances 
under which he spoke. 


§ 2. Varveties of the Introduction 

64. There are two chief kinds of Introduction: (1) the d- 
rect (principrum); (2) the emdvrect (amsinuatio épodos). 

(1) The dvect introduction leads straight to the subject of 
the discourse; the zzdzrect takes a bypath, which the orator 
chooses because the hearers are unfavourable towards the 
matter in hand, and, therefore, they must only be made 
acquainted very cautiously and gradually with the intention 
of the orator. The direct introduction is the rule; the indirect, 
the exception. As examples of the zzdzrect introduction 
(tnsinuatio), see Cicero’s second speech on the Agrarian Law 
(tn Rullum de Lege Agraria), or the speech of Quinctius 
Capitolinusf to the Roman people, or in modern times the 
speech of Desézes in defence of Louis XVI, may serve. 


* Quintilian, for the same reason, recalls to us that a good memory is neces- 
sary in order to render the introduction fluent. A discourse disfigured by 
hesitation in speech he calls czcatricosa facies, and adds: ‘‘ Pessimus certe 
gubernator, qui navem, dum portum egreditur, impegit!” (4, 1, 61.) The same 
applies to all faults in the introduction. 

+ Livy, 3, 67. 
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(2) The dzrect introduction is either szmple or solemn, ac- 
cording as circumstances and subject demand. In political 
and forensic speeches, as also in ordinary sermons, the 
simple introduction is found. The solemn is suitable for 
panegyrics and occasions of extraordinary importance. 
Speech and thought are elevated, though a bombastic style 
must be guarded against, and the rest of the speech must 
be in harmony with the beginning. Demosthenes affords 
fine examples of simple introductions. As examples of the 
solemn, we may take the Introduction to the de Corona; 
in some respects, too, Cicero’s exordium to fro Lege Mantlia 
—also the introduction to Lally-Tollendal’s speech on be- 
half of his father; in pulpit eloquence, Bossuet’s intro- 
duction to the sermon on the Duchess of Orleans, and on 
Queen Henrietta of England. 

Among famous introductions by English orators we may 
mention those of Pitt, Burke and Canning; among Ameri- 
can, Marshall (on the Federal Constitution), Clay (on the 
Emancipation of South America). 

(3) Under unusual exceptions the beginning may consist 
of an outburst of strong emotion (exordium ex abrupto); 
being unexpected this makes a deep impression. Such 
introductions presuppose an unwonted gift of “self-com- 
pelling feeling” in the orator, in order to arouse the same 
in the hearers. Compare Cicero’s first and second speech 
against Catiline. 

Lord Brougham begins his speech on Negro Emancipa- 
tion by a harrowing description of punishments inflicted on 
negro women, and an appeal to the pity of the audience. 


§ 3. Sources of the Introduction 

65. The introduction may be taken: 

(1) From the speech itself (vzscerbus cause) by touching, 
in a few words (without prejudicial anticipation), on its na- 
ture, importance and beauty, its peculiar difficulties, etc. ;* 
or by beginning with the simple explanation of the subject 

* Also, by remarking that the question under discussion is frequently or 
seldom spoken upon; that there are many different opinions regarding it; that 


many objections are raised against it; that circumstances have arisen to add 
to it new interest. 
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to be spoken of, as is the method of Demosthenes in his 
speeches and Cicero in most of his Philippics. 

Rive begins a discourse on the Resurrection of Christ 
with the words: “The Resurrection of Jesus Christ is the 
most convincing and most splendid proof of the /ru¢h of our 
Faith. It stands forth as a fact amid the world’s history, and 
the enemies of Christianity are no less constrained to ac- 
knowledge it than were His Apostles and disciples them- 
selves; for historical facts stand as firm as the rocks upon 
the earth, as the fixed stars in the heavens; hurricanes pass 
them by without injury.” 

(2) From theczrcumstances of the persons affected—audience, 
opponents, the orator himself, his office, his feelings—of 
place, of teme, of traditional custom, of the ob7ect of the assem- 
bly, etc. This source is greatly drawn upon for speeches for 
special occasions, and, if happily used, is well adapted to 
rouse interest and expectation. Cicero creates his introduc- 
tion from circumstances in his speeches pro Lege Manztia, 
pro Milone, pro Detotaro, pro Archia, pro Sextio. 

Diepenbrock begins a discourse on New Year’s Eve (1836) 
with the following words: 

“Why are we assembled here in such numbers at this 
solemn twilight hour? Why has this eve more than any other 
torn us from our usual occupations and amusements, and 
brought to one spot feet, else wandering so far and wide? 
What is it? It is the near approach of the close of a year 
almost spent, the requiem of a significant portion of our 
earthly existence, the end of a year, the foreshadowing, 
the warning, the harbinger of the certain close of our own 
life! Who can regard such a moment with indifference? Even 
the most thoughtless of us, unless completely infatuated, 
must be awakened from his intoxication by the tolling of the 
bell announcing the passing of another year!” 

(3) From some strtking feature (exordium ab illustrationi- 
bus) a maxim, a simile, a parable, a picture; such introduc- 
tions are interesting, often surprising in their effects. 

Thus St Peter Chrysologus says: “Just as the trickling 
of a cool, refreshing svring falling upon the ears of the tra- 
veller, exhausted after long and tormenting thirst, gives him 
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fresh strength, so to-day the voice of the prophets comes to 
us in our misery and great need, rejoicing our hearts and 
calling upon us to take fresh courage: ‘Come, let us rejoice 
in the Lord!’” And in another sermon: “Just as gold lies 
hidden in the earth, so is the concept of God hidden in the 
human word. Whenever the Word of God is laid before us, let 
the soul wake up, let the spirit be elevated, so that the un- 
derstanding may receive the secrets of heavenly wisdom. 
Let us also consider why our Lord begins His discourse with 
the words: ‘Take heed to yourselves!’* What is the mean- 
ing of this expression? What is the aim of this unusual warn- 
ing? ‘Take heed,’ He says: ‘Take heed.’ He who takes 
heed is not occupied uselessly and unprofitably, or inter- 
fering in other people’s business.” 

Compare also Webster’s “ Reply to Hayne” —Zhe Worlds 
Famous Orators—which begins: “ When the mariner has been 
tossed for many days on an unknown sea,” etc. 

(4) From related ideas, e.g. (a) from the class to which the 
subject belongs; (b) /vom semzdar notions pertaining to a sister 
art; (c) from correlative concepts, such as cause, effect. This 
source is much drawn upon in the treatment of subjects of 
a moral nature. 

Examples of (a): Subzect: To love our enemies is a Chris- 
tian duty. /ntroduction: From the commandment to love our 
neighbour. To (b): Swdzect: The pernicious influence of bad 
literature. Jutroduction: The evil results of bad company. 
To (c): Szdzyect: The curse of the duel. /utroduction: The 
disastrous effects of the same. 

(5) vom Contrarzes: Often a very effective kind of intro- 
duction, as Bourdaloue’s Easter Sermon on Mark xvi, 7. 


§4. The Qualttres of the Introduction 

66. Since the introduction has a natural connexion with 
the subject of discourse, it must not be too laboured or far- 
fetched.t 

“Sumetur [principium] ex eis rebus, quee erunt uberri- 
me,...ita et momenti aliquid afferent, cum erunt pene 

* St Luke xvii, 3. 

tLikewise, introductions which are taken, not from the essence of the thing 


itself, but from outside sources, must have a natural connexion with the subject. 
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ex intima defensione deprompta, et apparebit ea... penitus 
eX €a Causa, queecumque agitur effloruisse.* 

For the same reason the introduction must not be too 
general: ¢hat which suzts all discourses 1s suttable to none. 

Introductions such as the following offend against these 
points. Swdzect: The blessings of Religion—/ntrod. The 
Creation of the World. Szdzect: Love of Justice—/ntrod. 
Value of Christian Moral Philosophy. Similarly, as a rule, 
the introduction of the duty of mankind to act reasonably in 
everything, on the universal striving for happiness, of the 
excellence of virtue. 

2. The discourse should not be anticipated, therefore itt 
should not include any of the chief divisions, zor should 
zt resemble too closely the leading theme or one of its parts. 

Offences against this point: Zheme: On the pursuit ot 
pleasure. Dzvzszom: (1) Of its unworthiness; (2) of its perni- 
cious results. /ztroduction: How disastrous are the conse- 
quences of the pursuit of pleasure! Zheme: Liberality makes 
us like unto God and draws down upon us His benefits. /z- 
trod. Liberality gains for us the liberality of God. 

3. Lts special character, both as regards quality and tone, must 
be that of the discourse (panegyric, simple address, etc.) For 
the introduction should be in harmony with the whole. Its 
length must also be in proper proportion to the body of the 
speech; it must not, therefore, be too prolix or too short; or 
rather, z¢ should be always as short as circumstances allow. Con- 
ciseness is chiefly necessary in an Exordiwm ex vtscertbus 
cause and a genere, partly because, otherwise, the orator 
easily anticipates, and partly because he runs the danger of 
losing himself in platitudes. On the other hand, solemn, and 
especially, conciliatory exordiums have greater latitude, 
as in the case of the former dignity, and, in the case of 
the latter, detail, demand that the often difficult preparation 
of the audience allows of only a gradual approach to the 
subject of discourse. 

(4) The orator must avoid carefully all that would detract 
from the ethical character of the speech, such as arrogance 
or abuse, in short everything which might estrange the 

* De Orat. 2, 78, 319. +2.e. the introduction. 
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hearts of the audience; for the exordium ought to recom- 
mend the orator to the good will of the auditors. “Prima 
est enim quasi cognitio et commendatio orationis in princi- 
pio, queeque continuo eum qui audit, permulcere atque 
allicere debet.* For similar reasons also the ancients always 
took pains to work up a careful and interesting introduction, 
but they were also distinguished by a splendid simplicity 
and moderation. “Principia verecunda, nondum elatis in- 
censa verbis, sed acuta sententiis.’? f 

As asample of this grand simplicity and naturalness, one 
may take the introductions of Demosthenes: 

“T believe, O men of Athens, you would give all your pos- 
sessions to know what is the true policy to be adopted in the 
present matter of inquiry. This being so, you should be 
willing to hear with attention those who offer you their coun- 
sel. For you will not only have the benefit of those counsels 
which a speaker brings with him, after mature reflexion, but 
I esteem it a part of your good fortune that many fit sugges- 
tions will occur to some speakers at the moment, so that 
from them all you may easily choose what is advantageous. 

“The present juncture, Athenians, all but proclaims aloud 
that you must of yourselves take these affairs in hand if you 
care for their success. But how we are disposed in the matter 
J know not.t 

“On many occasions, men of Athens, one may see the 
kindness of the gods manifested to this country, but most 
signally, I think, on the present. For there are men, pre- 
pared for a war with Philip, possessed of a neighbouring 
territory and some power, and (what is more important) so 
fixed in their hostility as to regard any accommodation with 
him as insecure, nay even ruinous to their country; this really 
looks like an extraordinary act of divine beneficence. It must 
then be our care, O Athenians, that we are not more unkind 
to ourselves than circumstances have been; it would bea 
most foul reproach to abandon not only cities and places 
that once belonged to us, but also the allies and opportunities 
provided by fortune.§ 


* Cic. De Orat. 2, 78, 315. + Cic. Or. 36, 124, cf. Quint. 4, 1, 58. 
~ Demosth, I Olynth, Introd. § II Olynth. Introd, 
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“T think, men of Athens, that in a consultation of such 
moment you ought to grant liberty of speech to every one 
of your advisers. For my own part, I have never thought it 
difficult to make you understand right counsel—for, to speak 
plainly, you seem all to possess the knowledge yourselves— 
but to persuade you to follow it, I have found difficult; for 
when any measure has been voted for and resolved upon, 
you are just as far from the performance of it as you were 
from the resolution before.” * 

We should observe how cleverly Demosthenes solves the 
problem of oratorical introduction. Instead of the captatzo 
benevolentie we find the simple but earnest language of 
patriotism. From the very beginning the orator places him- 
self on a footing of vivid reciprocity with the audience, and 
this, unfortunately, many modern orators greatly neglect. 

The skilful adaptation of the introduction to the whole 
body of the speech, by means of a suitable transition, gives 
it a particular advantage; hence, the morenaturally the mat- 
ter of the introduction flows from the subject of discourse, 
the less need is there of any artificial union. As to whether 
it is better to arrange the introduction at the outset or last 
of all, Cicero remarks: “Tota causa pertentata atque per- 
specta, locis omnibus inventis atque instructis, consideran- 
dum est quo principio sit utendum. Sic et facile reperietur. 
Si quando id primum invenire volui, nullum mihi occurrit 
nisi aut exile, aut nugatorium, aut vulgare, aut commune.” ft 
Hence the subject of the introduction should be determined 
only after the projection of the whole plan of the speech. 

In the elaboration, however, one would naturally begin 
with the introduction, and of this Quintilian rightly reminds 
us.|| It may be looked through and improved after the com- 
pletion of the concept. Thoughts flow from their sources 
more easily and abundantly if their natural course is ob- 
served, and a good beginning may lead the orator to a happy 


* Demosth. on the Liberty of the Rhodians. 

t+ De Orat. 2, 78, 318; also 2, 77, 315. 

+ Another weighty reason for so doing is that a fault very common in intro- 
ductions will be avoided, namely, the anticipation of the essential features of 
the speech. 

|| Inst. Or. 3, 98, 11. 
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mood and to a warmer and more fruitful grasp of his sub- 
ject. 

The following is the introduction to Lord Chatham’s pro- 
test against the American War: 

“JT rise, my Lords, to declare my sentiment on this most 
solemn and serious subject. It has imposed a load on my 
mind, which I fear nothing can remove; but which impels 
me to endeavour its alleviation by a free and unreserved 
communication of my sentiments., In the first part of the 
address I have the honour of heartily concurring with the 
noble Earl who moved it. No man feels sincerer joy than I 
do; none can offer more genuine congratulation on every 
accession of strength to the Protestant succession. But I 
must stop here. My courtly complaisance will carry me no 
further. I will not join in congratulation on misfortune and 
disgrace! I cannot concur in a blind and servile address, 
which approves, and endeavours to sanctify, the monstrous 
measures which have heaped disgrace and misfortune upon 
us. This, my Lords, is a perilous and tremendous moment! 
It is not a time for adulation. The smoothness of flattery 
cannot now avail, cannot save us, in this rugged and awful 
crisis. It is now necessary to instruct the House in the lan- 
guage of truth. We must dispel the delusion and darkness 
which envelop it, and display, in its full danger and true 
colours, the ruin that so brought it to our doors.’ 
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67. If the speech is based upon some event or fact, as is 
the case in forensic speeches, then the narration frequently 
follows the introduction. Narration is the statement of all the 
corcumstances and facts which form the foundation or raison 
da ttre of the speech.* 

The following precepts are also of use in narrations which 
do not stand in such a fundamantal relationship to the whole 
speech, but which are introduced here and there in the course 
thereof to throw light on the character of a person, to enliven 
the discourse, to enlist the attention, to unfold a thought. 

We will enumerate the qualities necessary for every 
good narration, and for the sake of coheston touch upon 
style. The narration must be: (1) ¢vwe, whenever it is 
used for historical facts, and not merely as a parable or 
fable; (2) probable, that is, it must give the impression of 
truth by describing the details so naturally that one point 
may make another conceivable and the truth aimed at self- 
evident; hence the zarration must also be (3) clear. This 
clearness must be observed in the rudiments as well as in 
the style of delivery, and therefore an easy flowing construc- 
tion of sentences must be chosen; the periodic style should 
only be used as a change. (4) It should not be 00 minute nor 
lose ttself in useless sede issues and trivialities. Non-essentials 
must not be heaped up, nor must the narration be deluged 
with a torrent of words. Very properly does Quzntzlian cen- 
sure a simple expression such as “e portu navigavi” being 
rendered by, “In portum veni, navim prospexi, quanti vehe- 
ret, interrogavi, de pretio convenit, conscendi, sublate 
sunt anchore, solvimus oram, profecti sumus”t Brevity 
suffers especially through useless digressions. (5) Finally 
the narration must be zv/eresting, lively, dramatic. It should 


*Cic. De Inv. 1, 19; De Part. 9, 31, sqq.; Quint. 4, 2, 31 sqq.; Cornif. 
1, 8, sqq. 
t 4, 2, 41. 
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not consist of one immovable photograph, but it should 
change like the pictures of a bioscope and gain the attention 
of the mind by its agreement with psychological truths, and 
by raising up a feeling of expectation; it should be pre- 
sented in an attractive manner, and by judicious employ- 
ment of the dialogue, and continuity of the action of the 
narrative; it should so fascinate the mind as to excite in it 
those impressions which it must be the object of the orator 
to awaken. Quintilian says, with regard to the charm of a 
narrative, “Ego narrationem, ut si ullam partem orationis, 
omnt, qua potest, gratia et venustate exornandam puto”; but 
he also rightly remarks, “Sed plurimum refert, que sit na- 
tura ejus rei, quam exponimus.’* And Cicero: “Suavis 
narratio est, quee habet admirationes, expectationes, exitus 
inopinatos, interpositos motus animorum, colloquia perso- 
narum, dolores, iracundias, metus, letitias, cupiditates.”’t 

In these words of Cicero we find indicated a principle of 
oratorical narrative, namely, psychological colouring. Another 
characteristic of narrative, which must at all times be added 
to those touched upon above, is swztabzlity, because ora- 
torical narration, unlike historic narration proper, does 
not lay equal stress on all points, but only chooses out 
and emphasizes those which are of importance for some 
particular reason. For example, the speaker may desire 
at one time to bring into prominence the innocence of a 
man, at another time his fearlessness, love of country or 
neighbour, his presence of mind, his patience, or he may 
wish to condemn the opposites of these virtues. In his nar- 
rative he will dwell particularly on these points; he will 
refer to them in convincing tones, stripping them of all 
attendant circumstances, which have no reference to the 
object in view. Naturally, in this event, there must be no 
defect, such as want of unity, incompleteness of detail or any 
conception in opposition to strict truth. As regards this, 
Cicero in his Pro Mzlone makes shipwreck in what is other- 
wise a masterly piece of narrative. 

Cicero’s speech De Suffilicizs, particularly the passages 
on the injustice of Verres towards the ship captains and their 


Ay 2 ne TO t Partit, Orat. 9, 32. 
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parents, and on the ill-treatment and condemnation of 
Gavius,* are magnificent examples of narrative.t+ 

How best to maintain and to increase the interest of an 
audience in a series of narrations is seen most advanta- 
geously in Cicero’s speeches De Szgnzs and De Supplicits. 
Cicero, in fact, excels in oratorical narrations. 

The narrative, as the above examples show, appears in 
the speech as a universal characteristic, and on that account 
it has the widest application. It forms an independent part 
and the foundation of the whole speech; it turns up in the 
proofs, in the excitement of the emotions, in the discussion 
on the motives, etc. In certain discourses, as, for example, 
in the panegyric, it may even form the pivot upon which 
the entire speech turns. Demosthenes, at all events in his 
political speeches, is accustomed to interweave it in the 
whole action instead of placing it at the beginning, be- 
cause this proceeding serves him as a means to fix anew 
the waning attention of his hearers, and by continually re- 
verting to it to reawaken their interest. In those speeches 
in which not ove single main event, but several, form the 
subject of discourse, they are linked together so as to form 
one unbroken chain of narrative. 


* These narratives pass over into description, as does that of A‘schines 
on the destruction of Thebes. 
+ Appendix 3. 
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CHAPTER II 
Of the Proposition. Its Divisions (Propositio; Partitio)* 


68. (i) The natural position of the profosztion (i.e., the 
statement of the subject of the discourse) is at the end of the 
introduction, either after the narrative, or, if this pertains to 
the actual discussion or treatment, before it. Such, however, 
may be its nature, that it may be more prudent, instead of 
announcing it immediately, to keep it altogether in reserve 
or only cautiously to state it after one or other of the argu- 
ments, as in the Fourth Catiline and in Livy, 28, 27. 

As already remarked, the proposition ought to be 
limited to the fewest possible words and adapted to the 
grasp of the audience. To these intrinsic qualities must also 
be added clearness and brevity of language. Quintilian well 
remarks: “Propositio quotiens utiliter adhiberi potest, pri- 
mum debet esse aperta atque lucida (nam quid sit turpius, 
quam id esse obscurum ipsum, quod in eum solum adhibetur 
usum, ne sint cetera obscura?) tum brevis, nec ullo superva- 
cuo onerata verbo. Non enim quid dzcamus, sed de quo 
dicturt stmus, ostendimus.”’t 

(ii) Dzveszon. The “ Division” or arrangement is frequently 
introduced with the proposition. This is always the case it 
the proposition is a compound one, i.e., including several dis- 
tinct clauses. In the latter case the several parts of the 
subject of discourse combined in the proposition indicate the 
chief divisions of the following confirmatio.t 

Thus the proposition, “ I will speak to-day upon the bles- 

* TIpd0ecrs (also rpdéracis). Mepiouds, Sialpeots. 

+‘‘The proposition ought, wherever it can be introduced with advantage, to 
be plain and clear, for what can be more disgraceful than to make that ob- 
scure which is adopted for no other purpose but that the rest of the speech may 
not be obscure? And it should be drief, too, and not burdened with a single 
superfluous word; for we are pointing out not what we are saying, but what 
zs going to be the subjeé? of our discourse.”—Quint. 4, 5, 26. 

} Presupposing, of course, that this, as will usually be the case, forms the 
true corpus orationis. If the speech, onthe contrary, were epideictic or apolo- 


getic, then the partitio would enumerate the chief points of the exposition 
relative to the refutation, 
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sings of good example,” comprises the two chief points of 
the confirmatio. 

If the proposition is szmle, it has, of course, no divisions; 
but the orator may in this case enumerate the chief headings 
of the divisions into which he proposes to divide his dis- 
course.* 

69. A. The Modes of Division. The plan on which the 
speech is to be constructed should lend itself to a natural 
division; there should be nothing forced about it. Hence, 
there is no general model after which all speeches can be 
framed. Still there are certain landmarks or signposts which 
may serve as a guide to the young orator when about to 
arrange his divisions. A few of these are indicated below: 

(1) In the first place a gezeral proposition is advanced, then 
a particular case of it, which may have either an zucreasing 
or emiting force with regard to the whole; e.g., we must (a) 
take up arms in defence of our country, (b) and at once: 
* Perficiam profecto, ut hunc Aulum Licinium (a) non modo 
non segregandum, cum sit civis,a numero civium, verum 
etiam (b) sinon esset, putetis adsciscendum fuisse.’ f (a) “The 
British Empire is a match for all its enemies; (b) but only 
when it is united.” 

(2) An object is considered according to its various rela- 
tions and qualities, e.g., “On the positions of honour in so- 
ciety.” What are they? How do we abuse them? (a) In rela- 
tion to God: Divine Providence has ordained them; but 
ambition struggles to attain them for mere worldly advan- 
tage; (b)in relation to our neighbours: positions of honour 
are really trusteeships for the advantage of our neighbour; 
but ambition misuses them because it desires them for the 
sake of vain power and the pride of pomp; (c) in relation to 
ourselves: positions of honour in the world are duties which 
cannot be shirked, involving labour and anxieties; but 
ambition depraves them, because it strives to attain them 
for the sake of a life of ease and luxury.” ¢ 

(3) The first part deals with the subject from the (a) ¢heo- 


* Quintilian defines this: ‘‘ Partitio est nostrarum aut adversarii proposi- 
tionum aut utrarumque ordine collocata enumeratio” (4, 5). 
t Cic. Pro Archia, 2, 4. + Bourdaloue, 
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retical standpoint, the second (b) from the practical; e.g., 
time is precious, fleeting, irrevocable (i); hence we must 
make good use of it (ii). 

(4) The first part points out what is ¢0 be done; the second 
teaches the art and method of the development, with the mo- 
tives underlying it and how to adopt the measures indicated. 
Demosthenes takes this line, but without any formal divi- 
sion, in the First Philippic on the question of the possibility 
and necessity of a successful contest with Philip (i); then he 
proceeds to the laying down of particular measures for 
this object (ii); this he follows up with a very effective 
array of motives. Hence: Motive; art and method; new 
motive. Similarly in the Third Olynthiac. 

The Topics, already treated of, form a very good starting- 
point for division. Kleutgen gives the following examples: 

(1) From an zz¢rzmszc source. From the general idea: The 
first part defines, what the matter (e.g., true happiness ot 
Heaven) is o¢, the second what it is. A law is opposed be- 
cause (a) it is not for the commonweal; (b) has not been pro- 
mulgated by the proper authority. From the effects: (i) luxury 
brings forth avarice. (ii) Avarice leads to violence. (iii) Vio- 
lence opens the gate to all misdeeds. 

(2) From several intrinsic sources: luxury is (i) fer se despi- 
cable, (ii) in its results pernicious. 

(3) From the exfrzmsec sources: Individual testimonies, 
sumptuary laws. 

(4) From both zztrimsic and extrimsic sources: (i) Sin in 
the light of reason, (ii) of revelation. 

(5) Lrom the Topic of the motives: “Cur pacem nolo? quia 
turpis est, quia periculosa, quia esse non potest.”* The 
Reasonableness, sublimity, and necessity of the Christian 
Religion. 

70. B. Properties of Division. 

(1) The Division must be szmple and clear. Hence it should 
arise naturally from the subject, and there should be no need 
of any artificial elaboration:+ hence a well-known axiom of 

Cicn 7s sb bile 350; 

t+ This does not mean that the division is not to be on new lines. Novelty of 


treatment is very advantageous on zesthetic grounds, and this, when joined 
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the ancients was, Divdere, non frangere; or, as Blair re- 
marks, “The matter must have the appearance of falling into 
divisions of itself.” 

(2) It should not embrace too many parts; as a rule, 
there should be only mazz diviszons, subdivisions should 
not appear. The reason is self-evident. If the mass of 
thoughts cannot be reduced under a few heads, it will be 
better not to announce any division at all. Quintilian 
pertinently remarks: “Vitanda, ut que maxime, concisa 
nimium et velut articulosa partitio. Nam et auctoritate 
plurimum detrahunt minuta illa nec jam membra sed 
frusta, et hujus gloriz cupidi...cum fecerunt mille par- 
ticulas, 27 eandem tincidunt obscuritatem, contra guam partitio 
envenia est.” * So, too, Seneca: “Idem habet vitium nimia, 
quod nulla divisio, e¢ semzle confuso est, gquidquid tn pulverem 
sectum est,” 

(3) It must be comple?e, i.e., it must include all points 
necessary for the development of the subject. Hence it 
must not be too restricted nor too universal; no essential 
point should be omitted, nor, on the other hand, should an 
irrelevant one be admitted. 

(4) It should consist of members, differing from each other, 
not only in expression, but in sense, otherwise, in the course 
of the development, the orator would be guilty of continual 
repetition. For example, such divisions as the following 
should not occur: Friendship is true if (a) it is sincere, 
(b) constant, (c) active, (d) helpful. 

(5) It must not contain the whole theme as a part. 

To the /ogical qualities of the division just enumerated, we 
now add the following psychological attributes: 

(6) The different divisions should follow in such order, 
that those which are of an instructive and reasoning na- 


with naturalness and solidity, lends especial charm to the discourse; it arouses 
attention and expectation on the part of the audience, especially when treating 
upon ordinary and well-known subjects and there is danger of apathy and 
indifference supervening. 

* «°We should avoid, at all hazards, a division that suggests mixing and 
disjointing; for nothing detracts so much from the strength of a discourse as 
division that leaves it in fragments rather than members; and those who aim 
at this distinction fall into the very obscurity which the art of division was 
designed to prevent.” 
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ture precede those which are likely to touch the sensi- 
bilities and emotions. This is the natural, psychological 
order. 

(7) The important law of clzmax must be carefully ob- 
served, according to the well-known axiom: “Semper augea- 
tur et crescat oratio.”* This refers not only to the main 
divisions and the whole body of the speech, but also, in 
proportion, to the sequence of subordinate parts, as will be 
shown in the next chapter. The impression made should 
always be strengthened and the interest increased. 

“Cur pacem nolo? quia turpis est, quia periculosa, quia 
esse non potest”;t also Pro Milone, Pro Archia; Lally-Tollen- 
dal’s speech in defence of his father: (a) My father was not 
guilty; (b) even if he were the guiltiest of men, still the ver- 
dict given would have been unjust; (c) it was utterly impos- 
sible to give him a fair hearing, because of the nature of the 
indictment; hence the judgement was (i) unjust, (ii) illegal, 
(iii) incompetent.} 

71. C. Announcement of the Division. 

Is it a precept that the speaker should announce the 
chief divisions of the discourse at the conclusion of the 
exordium? 

Let us hear what Quintilian has to say on this matter: 
“Ut non semper necessaria aut utilis etiam partitio est, ita 
opportune adhibita plurimum orationi lucis et gratiz con- 
fert. Neque enim solum id efficit, ut clariora fiant, que 
dicuntur, rebus velut ex turba extractis et in conspectu 
judicum positis; sed reficit quoque audientem certo singu- 
larum partium fine, non aliter quam facientibus iter multum 
detrahunt fatigationis notata inscriptis lapidibus spatia. 

* Ae? del rdv Néyor ab&ew (Hermog., Ilept edpérews, 4, 4). 

y Gicero, 7 Phil. 3,9. 

+ When the order of the speech is being settled, attention must be given to 
the excitement of the emotions. It is a great mistake to consider the arrange- 
ment complete as soon as the collection of the arguments is made; the cul- 
minating and decisive action of the speech lies in the emotions, hence they 
must be considered in drawing up the plan; and this must be arranged in ac- 
cordance with the peculiar nature and necessity of the emotions. The idea 
that telling passages will of themselves arise in the course of the speech is 


to expect almost a miracle and to make light of one of the most difficult 
points of eloquence. 
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Nam et exhausti laboris nosse mensuram voluptati est et 
hortatur ad reliqua fortius exsequenda scire, quantum 
supersit. Nihil enim longum videri necesse est, in quo, 
quid ultimum sit, certum est.”* Consequently, the announce- 
ment of the division, according to the Latin rhetorician, 
has the double advantage of elucidating the speech for the 
audience and facilitating its delivery for the orator. Certainly 
this course is most desirable when the main object of the 
speaker is to zzform or instruct, and also in many kinds of 
pulpit addresses (doctrinal or conferential). If, however, the 
speech appeals to the emotzons or tmagination, it is better 
omitted; also if the thoughts accumulated cannot be reduced 
under a few heads, or if the groundwork consists merely 
of one single line of thought.f 

(2) If the disposition of the audience is likely to be antago- 
nistic, the orator may decide not to announce the line he is 
going to take if he fears that by doing so their interest 
might wane. In this case it would be objectionable also to 
reveal the division, which, however, should have been decided 
on and firmly fixed in the speaker’s mind. 

72. D. Examples: 

As our first example let us consider the theme: Zhe 
greatest of all victortes ts that over self.” The following thoughts 
present themselves: 

(1) Unlike others, this victory is not gained in unlawful 
combat but in the field of virtue. 

(2) Of all it is the rarest; among the thousands of con- 
querors mentioned in the world’s history only a very few 
have overcome self. 

* “But though partition is not always necessary, or even advantageous, 
yet when it is seasonably adopted it contributes great lucidity and agreeable- 
ness to a speech; for it not only causes what is stated to become clearer, by 
drawing certain particulars from the general body, as it were, and placing 
them right before the eyes of the judges, but it relieves the attention by giving 
a definite limit to certain parts, just as milestones by the side of a road seem 
to lessen very greatly the fatigue of a traveller. For one likes to learn the 
amount of labour accomplished; and the knowledge as to how much remains 
encourages us to go on with greater vigour to the end.”—4, 5, 22. 

+ As the question of formal division is of particular importance in pulpit 
addresses, it is treated of more zm extenso elsewhere (see Das Kirchl. 


Predigamt, no. 129). Cf. also Blair’s Lectures, 28. 
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(3) It is difficult to win; for the enemy to be vanquished 
is in our inmost heart—hidden, crafty, and, at the same time, 
loved. 

(4) This internal enemy gets help from external allies, 
namely, the maxims and snares of the world. 

(5) The victory over self is peculiarly a personal one. The 
general often owes his conquest to the bravery of his sol- 
diers, or to the tactical mistakes of the enemy; but he who 
masters self owes it simply to his own virtue. 

(6) By this victory a man is freed from his enemies, nay, 
he becomes lord over them. 

(7) The battle endures long, but it leads to inward peace. 

(8) Victory gains a glorious reward in the next world. 

(9) Help from above makes it easy, and by this means even 
weaklings have conquered. 

Marshalling of Ideas. The thoughts must first be grouped 
together under several general notions, and these again 
combined under one logical whole. To effect this, the different 
points must be compared and like ones placed together; these 
are termed szbdivzszons (sub-species); (b) these subdivisions 
are again compared and similar ones are grouped together, 
and we get mazn-divisions (species); (c) these in their turn 
are again brought under one common and all-embracing 
notion (summum genus or substance).* 

Among the thoughts mentioned above, (3), (4) and a part 
of (7) go together; (6), (8) and a part of (7). A closer con- 
sideration of these combinations and those remaining will 
reveal the fact that some refer to the ature, and the others 
to the results or effects of the victory.To the victory, conszdered 
as to wts nature, belong the attributes (2) rare; dificult on ac- 
count of the kind of enemy to be overcome; (3) on account of 
outside help; (4) on account of the length of the fight; (7) 
(1) noble; (5) Personal; (6) to the victory considered with refe- 
rence to its vesudts belong thoughts of freedom, power over the 
enemy of our souls; (7) evdernal peace; (8) reward in this world 


* Instead of working out the dispositio as above (synthesis), the same end 
may be attained by resolving the whole into primary and secondary parts 
(analysis). The second method is the shorter and easier when some facility in 
thinking and previous knowledge of the matter treated of has been gained. 
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and the next. Thus we have two main divisions—(i) victory 
considered as to its nature, (ii) victory considered as to its re- 
sults—together with the accompanying subdivisions. From 
the whoie of these operations emanates the idea that vzctory 
over self ws the greatest, and hence the statement or proposi- 
tion is established. 

Point 9 may serve as an encouragement to strive to at- 
tain this glorious victory, and in this connexion the feelings 
of confidence and zeal must be aroused; these provide the 
epilogue. The description of the nobility of the victory, the 
resulting interior happiness and the everlasting reward, 
may call forth very touching emotions (at the end of the 
first and second divisions). The impression may also be 
deepened by contrast, i.e., by pointing out the despicable 
nature of a man who is the slave of self—this is best done 
in the peroration. The introduction might be made to con- 
sist of a description of a worldly conqueror, how he is 
honoured by his fellow-men. 

Example: In his speech for the Manilian Proposal, Cicero 
wished to influence the Roman people to give to Pompey 
the supreme command over all the forces at that time opera- 
ting in Asia against Mithridates and Tigranes. To attain his 
object he puts forth three main points: 

(1) The continuation of the war is secessary; 

(2) The continuation of the war is dificult; 

(3) The most suitable general for the task is Pompey. 
There can be no hesitation about the arrangement of the 
three points. The order given must be kept. It requires both 
logical and psychological development. The recapitulation 
at the close of the Third Part is instructive: Quare cum et 
bellum sit ita zecessartum, ut neglege non possit, ita magnum, 
ut accuratisstme sit administrandum, et cum ei imperatorem 
preeficere possitis, in quo sit eximia belli scientia, singularis 
virtus, clarissima auctoritas, egregia fortuna: dubitatis, quin 
hoc tantum boni (i.e., the possession of such a man as Pom- 
pey) in rem publicam conservandam et amplificandam con- 
feratis?* If the war is not necessary, then no general at all 


* 16, 49. 
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is required; if it is trivial, there is no need to employ the 
most able man to carry it on. 

The law of climax demands that the brilliant panegyric 
on Pompey should form the conclusion and the summit 
of the argumentation; else Pompey, after his first appear- 
ance, would sink quite into the background and the speech 
would fail of its object. 

Including the subdivisions, the following scheme is 
evolved: : 

(1) Wecesstty of the war on account of : 

(a) The honour of the Roman people; 

(b) The weal of the allies; 

(c) The revenues of the State; 

(d) The incomes of many Roman citizens and their 
connexion with the common weal. 

(2) Difficulty of the war, because: 

(a) Two mighty kings are the opponents; 

(b) Two nations; 

(c) The Roman troops have but lately suffered re- 
verses. 

(3) Pompey ts the most suctable general, for he possesses in 
the highest degree: 

(a) Experience in war; 

(b) Practical ability; 

(c) Respect and glory; 

(d) Fortune. 
(a) and (b) are placed first because they represent intrinsic 
qualities; (c) and (d) follow because they are extrinsic. 

Cicero also draws a further argument from the circum- 
stance that Pompey had already conducted operations on 
the probable scene of action, in the war against the pirates. 
He also tries indirectly to strengthen his proposition by de- 
fending it against the objections of Hortensius and Catullus. 
But this forms the weak part of this speech. * 


* On this, see Refutation, 80. 
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Second Main Drvision of the Discourse. Development 
(Tractatio) 


CHAPTER I 
Expositio 

73- The constituent parts of the development are the 
Argumentation and the Refutation. But after the speaker has 
announced the proposition and its chief divisions, instead 
of proceeding to the immediate establishment thereof by 
means of proofs and arguments, an explanation or commen- 
tary is frequently made, especially if the orator has reason to 
fear that the theme about to be discussed is not quite clear 
in meaning and object. It may be that an idea is to be un- 
folded, a restriction to be imposed, or a false impression 
to be corrected ; in fact the development often resolves itself 
into a series of explanations, and no true argumentation takes 
place, or in any case only in a very small way. For example, 
when the object of a preacher is to prove in what the faith 
and morals of the Christian Religion consist, he has to 
argue from facts already known to the hearer; hence a con- 
stant, even-paced unfolding of the thoughts, illustration by 
comparisons and examples, and the narration of individual 
concrete cases are mighty useful factors. 

Further, in the argumentation proper many things require 
explanation; occasionally a commentary precedes every 
main point of the argumentatio; and explanatory phrases may 
occur in other divisions of the speech. The explanation is 
only considered as a salient part of the speech when it 
is independent. It then corresponds to the status guestionts 
of philosophy. A talent for explanation is a priceless 
treasure to orators, especially to such as address themselves 


to the public. 
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CHAPTER II 
Demonstration (eArgumentatio, confirmatio)* 


74. Demonstratio is the name given to that part of the 
speech which establishes the proposition on a firm basis. 
It is the most important division of the development. The 
separate members of the demonstration are the proofs or 
arguments. We shall first treat of the forms of the proofs; 
secondly, of their order; thirdly, of the amplification of the 
matter proved. 

Oratorical Modes of Proof 

75. All oratorical proofs are logical in form, no matter 
how much they may differ outwardly in expression. Thus, from 
Cicero’s defence of Milo, we get the following epichirem,t 
which forms the basis of the argument. “It is lawful to kill 
an assassin in ambush; this is proved from the law of nature, 
international law and numerous examples. Clodius set an 
ambush against the life of Milo, asis proved from the events 
preceding the deed (the rabble on the Appian Way), at the 
tame of the deed, after the deed. It follows that Milo was justi- 
fied in killing Clodius.” A strict philosophical foundation 
should underlie every discourse, which has for its object to 
prove something. We must, therefore, study carefully, at least 
as far as is necessary, the logical modes of proof, in order to 
gain a clear notion of them. 

The chief logical figures are as follows: Syllogesm, Enthy- 
meme, Epichirem, Dilemma, Sorttes, Induction, Analogy, 
Comparison, Example. 

The syllogism is a method of reasoning consisting ot 
three propositions so related to one another that two of them 
being given the third necessarily follows. The first of the 
propositions is called the mayor, the second the mznor, and 
the third, which follows from the other two, the conclusion; 
e.g., virtue (genus) deserves respect; now modesty (sfeczes) is 
a virtue: hence (comcluston) modesty deserves respect. Occa- 
sionally the syllogism is given as follows: Modesty is a 

*Amddetkts, mlortsx—The development of proofs, pertractatio=éfepyacia, 
épyacla or dvvamus. 


+ This term will be explained shortly. See Appendix iii, 2. 
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virtue; every virtue deserves respect; hence, etc. Although 
in this case the position of the major and minor is inter- 
changed, still the first term is called major, the second minor. 

The exthymeme* is, according to the usual definition, an 
abbreviated syllogism, as either the major or the minor is 
unexpressed, some knowledge being held by the mind, which 
renders it quite clear, e.g., Titus is a man, therefore he is 
mortal. Aristotle defines the Enthymeme as a rheéorical 
syllogism, its antithesis being rhetorical induction,t i.e., 
Tmapadeyua. Enthymeme is the oratorical weapon of Demos- 
thenes; though others employ the more artificial figure, 
Epichirem.+} 

LE puchirem is a syllogism in which one of the premises 
contains the reason ofits truth. Belief in the existence of God 
is common to all nations; nowthe most convincing and unani- 
mous evidence of this is found in the writings both of 
ancient and modern times, etc.; again, such universal and 
unchangeable testimony can only be based on a foundation 
of human reason; for all other imaginable causes, as educa- 
tion, judgement, human esteem, being extremely changeable 
could not form the foundation for such perpetual belief: 
consequently this conviction is a proof of the real existence 
of God. The Greek Rhetoricians gave to the expression, 
értxetpnuata, the wider and more universal meaning, wiovers 
évrexvot, argumenta imstta. 

Dilemma (syllogismus cornutus) is a form of syllogism, 
the major of which consists of a disjunctive proposition of two 
members, of such a nature that no matter which of the two an 
opponent might choose, still something could be inferred 
against it. Take, for example, Tertullan’s dilemma in refer- 
ence to Trajan’s celebrated edict: Either the Christians are 
guilty or not. If they are guilty, why is it forbidden to perse- 
cute them? If they are innocent, why are those who are dis- 
covered punished? It follows that in any case Trajan’s edict 
is unjust. Cicero makes his country say to Catiline: 


*Enthymemc—a syllogism drawn from probabilities, and signs of the con- 
clusion (cuvA\oyio pos €& elxdrov Kal onwelwy). Aristotle. 

+Cf. Rhet. 1, 2;cf. also ibi. 2, 21; Quint. 5, 3. 

+ Cf, Dionysius of Halicarnassus in his ‘Yropynuaricpol, e.g., of Iszeus,c. 16. 
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“ Quamobrem discede atque hunc mihi timorem eripe; si est 
verus, ne opprimar; sin falsus, ut tandem aliquando timere 
desinam.”* 

If there are three alternatives, a /vz/emma arises; if four, a 
polylemma. In order that a valid argument may be drawn 
it is necessary (a) that the disjunction be perfect; (b) that 
the conclusion deduced from the alternatives be indisput- 
able; (c) that it may not admit of a telling retort (reforszo). 
Aristotle gives the following example of the latter: A 
priestess would not allow her son to appear as a public 
orator. “For,” said she, “if you speak the truth, men will 
hate you; if untruth, the gods will.” The son might have 
answered, “If I speak the truth, the gods will love me; if un- 
truth, men; therefore, I will be an orator.” 

Sorites (chain of reasons) is a form of syllogism of such a 
nature that several propositions are so interwoven with each 
other that the predicate of each becomes the subject of the 
following until the final result is reached, whereby the sub- 
ect of the first proposition is connected with the predicate 
of the last, e.g., Quidquid est, quod bonum sit, id expeten- 
dum est; quod autem expetendum, id certe approbandum; 
quod vero approbaris, id gratum acceptumque habendum; 
ergo etiam dignitas ei tribuenda est; quod si ita est, dauwda- 
bzle sit necesse est; bonum, tgttur, omne laudabile.t 

Induction is a process by which we mount up from the 
particular to the universal; from the species to the kind, from 
the kind to the genus, from particular phenomena to the 
general law. It is frequently employed in rhetoric. 

Beer shows by induction that the atom contains the germ 
of the mighty: 

“Yonder rises an aged oak, which outspreads its gigantic 
arms and towers to the heavens in spite of hurricanes and 
the ravages of time; many generations of men have passed 
beneath it, and it still stands firm and unshaken. Was it 
possible for one tiny seed to conceal within its compass all 
this might, this monstrous strength? Amid the hills a little 
stream is born; it trickles down into the valley, then crawls 


* 1 Cato7, 18 tT Cic, Tuse. 5, 15, 45. 
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slowly onward, and it appears easy to dry up the source, 
to stem the flow of the rivulet; but it grows unceasingly in 
its course, both in volume and in velocity, and that which 
in the beginning was feeble and confined, now bears on its 
mighty back heavy burdens, and harbours within its bosom 
multifarious inhabitants. 

“Again, a small glowing spark, cast away with evil in- 
tent or in carelessness, is sufficient to involve in ruinous 
flames the property of the industrious, the fruit of long 
striving, perhaps whole villages and towns. And so we may 
say of countless other cases in the material world, all of 
which we may take as examples of the growth of the will 
and reason.” 

Analogy, comparison and example have already been 
treated upon. 

Arguments drawn from the similarity of things, and fre- 
quently also oratorical induction, are not always of them- 
selves to be relied upon. Certain arguments taken from the 
probabilities are suitable for strengthening other arguments, 
or are able of themselves to bring about a common-sense 
determination in matters affecting practical life. Even science 
does not despise analogy. By its employment, natural phi- 
losophy has certainly been led towards some of its most 
important laws and most glorious discoveries. 

Two questions now arise: 

76. (1) May the orator make use of the purely philosophical 
jorm? This, whether it appears as syllogism, enthymeme, 
dilemma, is fer se suitable, practicable and, on account of its 
clearness and brevity of expression, very strong and con- 
vincing. There is something taking and masterful about a 
pithy, concise argument; and there is not the slightest doubt 
that the dialectical mode of proof is permissible in eloquence. 

Many teachers of style consider it a kind of duty to warn 
beginners about the use of this “meagre, naked figure,” as 
if the all too infrequent use of the syllogism were a particu- 
lar trait and foible of our time, which, in spite of its shape- 
lessness and looseness, its medley of expressions and notions, 
is still pleasing! To fear that unless these forms are for- 
bidden to be used in eloquence the speech will become a 
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mere muddle of unfinished syllogisms and dilemmas is ridi- 
culous and senseless. The forms are involuntarily changed, 
because a scholarly continuation of the speech with syllo- 
gisms requires, not only particular attention, but, moreover, 
such dexterity in dialectic methods as in these days, when 
these systems are no longer favoured, may almost appear 
to belong to the region of wonders. 

How much more solid many orators would be if they 
were careful to assay the contents of their thoughts in the 
crucible of strict philosophic form and, by firmly holding 
on to the same, save themselves from digressions and 
inexactitudes! Of course, the one-sided use of this form 
may render a speech cold, monotonous and dry; but is this 
not also the case with regard to other prominent oratorical 
forms? Tollatur abusus, saneat usus. 

77. (2) Should the philosophical form be strictly adhered to and 
carried out without alteration ? 

No, unless the accuracy of the argument be damaged 
by this deviation. The speech is the overflow of the feelings; 
freedom of action is one of its characteristics. Very much to 
the point Quintilian says: 

“Locuples et speciosa vult esse eloquentia. . . . Feratur 
ergo non semitis sed campis, non uti fontes angustis fistulis 
colliguntur, sed ut latissimi amnes totis vallibus fluat ac sibi 
viam, si quando non acceperit faciat.”’ * 

Orators, therefore, develop now one part, now another 
of a syllogism, arrange the divisions in one order or an- 
other; sometimes they place the argumentation before the 
proposition, or put the conclusion in the form of a question. 
Sometimes the major is omitted, if it consists of a general, 
self-evident argument—for the Argwmentatio a genere is only 
employed in special cases—and the syllogism is changed into 
an enthymeme. On account of its conciseness the enthy- 
meme is much employed by great orators. 

* Oratory should be rich and brilliant; but it will have neither of those 
qualities if it be pieced out of regular and frequent syllogisms expressed 
almost always in the same form. Let it hold its course not along footpaths, 
but through open fields; let it not be like subterranean springs, confined in 


narrow channels, but flow like broad rivers through whole valleys, forcing a 
way where it does not find one.—5, 14, 3o. 
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We will illustrate the usage of the syllogism by an 
example. 

In his defence of Roscius,* Cicero confronts the accuser 
with the following proposition: “Before any man can be 
accused of parricide, it must be proved that he is an utterly 
abandoned man; Roscius is nota villain; hence...’ This 
proposition he develops in the following manner: 

(1) Major Argument: “Sextus Roscius is accused of 
parricide! O ye immortal gods, an infamous, cursed action, 
a crime in which every sort of wickedness appears to be 
contained. In truth, if, as has been well said by wise men, 
affection is often injured by a look, what sufficiently severe 
punishment can be devised against him who has inflicted 
death upon his father, for whom, according to all divine and 
human laws, he ought to be willing even to die if need 
be?” 

(2) Zhe mazor ztself. “In the case of so enormous, so atro- 
cious, so unexampled a crime as this—one which has been 
committed so rarely that, if itis ever heard of, it is accounted 
like a portent and prodigy—what arguments do you think, 
O Caius Erucius, you, as the accuser, ought to use? Ought 
you not to prove the singular audacity of him who is accused 
of it? That his savage nature, and his whole character, in 
short was given up to profligacy and abandoned?” 

(3) Winer. “None of these things have you alleged against 
Sextus Roscius, not even for the sake of making the impu- 
tation. Sextus Roscius has murdered his father! What sort 
of a man is he? Is he a young man, corrupted and led on 
by worthless men? He is more than forty years old. Is he, 
forsooth, an old assassin, or bold man and one well-prac- 
tised in murder? This is not even hinted by the accuser. 
Then, of course, the magnitude of his debts and his luxury, 
the ungovernable desires of his disposition, have urged the 
man to this wickedness? Erucius acquitted him of luxury, 
when he said he was scarcely ever present at a banquet, 
and he never owed anything. Further, what evil desires 
could exist in that man who, as his accuser himself admitted, 
has always lived in the country and spent his time in farm- 

* Pro Rosc. 4m., c 13, 14. 
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ing; a mode of life utterly removed from covetousness and 
inseparably allied to virtue?” 

(4) Concluston. “What was it then which inspired Sextus 
Roscius with such madness?”’ 

In his speech Pro Lege Manila Cicero treats of the 
greatness of Pompey as a general: 

Major: “In my opinion a successful general ought to 
unite in his person the four following qualities: experience 
in war, generalship, reputation, good luck.” 

Minor: These qualities are conspicuous in Pompey. (a) 
“Has a man ever been found, or can one ever be found, 
who possessed or will possess more experience in war than 
he?’ (c. 10); (b) Generalship (cc. 11-14); (c) Reputation (cc. 
15-16); (d) Luck (cc. 16). 

Conclusion. “Can you, then, O Quirites, still have any 
misgivings in making use of this great blessing [in the 
person of Pompey] offered to you by the immortal gods 
for the purpose of the maintenance and extension of the 
State?” 

In his third speech on Neckar’s proposal (a quarter of the 
income), Mirabeau shows us how to clothe in oratorical guise 
(enthymeme), the following argument: “You are terrified at 
the thought that a few proprietors should sacrifice their pos- 
sessions for the covering of the national debt: surely, then, 
you do not desire that millions should lose their entire exis- 
tence through the bankruptcy of a State, and yet this it is 
you are on the point of bringing about.” 

Instead of an ordinary conclusion, Demosthenes in his De 
Corona makes use of the following: 

“And who is it that deceives the State? Surely the man 
who speaks not what he thinks. On whom does the crier 
pronounce a curse? Surely on such a man. What greater 
crime can an orator be charged with than that his opinions 
and his language are not the same? Of such are you 
guilty! And yet you open your mouth and dare to ‘look 
these men in the face! Do you think they don’t know you? 
or are all sunk in such slumber and oblivion as not to 
remember the speeches which you delivered in the assembly, 
cursing and swearing that you had nothing to do with Philip, 
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and that I brought that charge against you out of personal 
enmity, without foundation? No sooner came the news of 
the battle, than you forgot all that; you acknowledged and 
avowed that between Philip and yourself there existed a 
bond of hospitality and friendship.” 

In the same free manner he makes again use of his 
favourite dilemma in his De Corona :* 

“Tf the future was revealed to you, alone, A‘schines, when 
the State was deliberating on these proceedings, you ought 
to have forewarned us at the time. If you did not foresee it, 
you are responsible for the same ignorance as the rest. Why 
then should you accuse me in this respect, ratherthan I you?” 

In his speech on the Peace, Demosthenes gives us a fine 
example how to combine and make good oratorical use of 
the argumentum comparationts (26) and the argumentum ad 
hominem (29). In order to dissuade the Athenians from a 
war against the Amphictions, because they had received 
Philip into their alliance, he uses these arguments: 

““With those, however, who think we should boldly suffer 
anything, and do not foresee the results of the war, I would 
reason thus: We permit the Thebans to have Oropus; and 
if we were asked why, and required a true answer, we should 
say, to avoid war. And to Philip, now we have ceded Amphi- 
polis by treaty, and allow the Cardians to be excepted from 
the other people of the Chersonese; and the Carian king to 
seize the islands Chios, Cos and Rhodes, and the Byzan- 
tines to detain our vessels, evidently because we think the 
tranquillity of peace better than strife and contest about 
such questions. It were folly, then, and utterly absurd after 
dealing thus with each party singly of matters of vital 
moment to ourselves, to battle now with them for a mere 
shadow at Delphi’’.t 

Donoso Cortes makes use of the syllogistic form to show 
that a portion of the Spanish Senate was in opposition to 
itself on the question of the discussion or non-discussion of 
the budget. 

“Tn order to get a clear understanding of the nature of 
this opposition, let us put the theories [ of the different parties | 
Leifexoy + 24-26. 
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in the form of three syllogisms. The monarchical syllogism: 
A man may forego his rights, for this is his prerogative; 
discussion is a right of parliament, hence parliament may 
renounce it at will. The democratic syllogism: Discussion in 
parliament is a duty; no duty must be shirked; hence, the 
house must not forego discussion. I understand monarchy 
and democracy; but I do not understand the one apart from 
the other. Behold, then, the syllogism of the two opposite 
parties! The mere statement will show its inconsistency: 
‘Discussion is a duty; no duty must be shirked, but some- 
times it may be shirked.’ What are we to understand from 
this? The Opposition disagree in the premises with the Mon- 
archy, and in the deduction with the Democracy. They are 
negations, and as such, as with all negations, condemned to 
unfruitfulness.”’ * 

Shortly afterwards, he again makes use of the dilemma. 
Compare with this form of argument Lacordaire’s Defence 
speech.t At the very commencement of it we find the di- 
lemma: “Why does the Solicitor General accuse me? Be- 
cause I claimed a right, granted by charter, but as yet not 
fixed by any special law: and yet he, he I say, has just 
demanded of you the lives of four ministers on the strength 
of a right also named in the charter but as yet not fixed by 
any law! Ifhe may act so, so also may I; with this difference, 
mark you, he demanded dood, I merely gave free instruction 
to the children of the people. We both take our stand by 
the Sixtieth Article of the Charter. If the Solicitor General 
is guilty, how can he prosecute me? If he is not guilty, I ask 
again, how can he accuse me?” 

Massillon constructs an impressive conclusion to his ad- 
dress on the dilemma. “Allow me, my brethren, to put a 
question to you: Why do you put forth so many excuses to 
justify your lives? Either you really wish to lead good lives 
or you are determined to perish. If you wish to attain heaven 
choose the right path which leads to the desired goal: leave 
the very dubious paths, by whichno onehas yet reached salva- 
tion. But on the other hand, if your determination is steadfast 

* Speech on the General State of Europe. 

+ Procés de I’Ecole libre, 1831. 
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to go to perdition, why then this flirting with religion? Why 
this hypocritical compounding with the Gospel?” * 


§ 2. Position of the Arguments 


78. To render the attainment of his object more easy the 
orator must not only arrange the main divisions but also 
assign to the various arguments their proper position. As 
was remarked when speaking of division, this must also be 
determined in accordance with logical and psychological 
rules. Quintilian gives the following advice: “[{Argumenta]| 
prout ratio cause cujusque postulabit, ordinabuntur, uno, ut 
ego censo, excepto, ne a potentissimis ad levissima decrescat 
oratio.” t “As a rule, I think, with only one exception, that 
our series must not descend from the strongest to the 
weakest.”’ 

Here we notice the climax united with other considera- 
tions, demanded by the nature of the subject and the parti- 
cular object of the speech. 

Cornificius lays down this rule: In confirmatione et con- 
futatione argumentationum dispositiones hujusmodi con- 
venit habere: firmissimas argumentationes in primis et in 
postremis cause partibus collocare; mediocres ... qua, si 
separatim ac singule dicantur, infirme sunt, cum ceteris 
conjuncte firme et probabiles fiunt, interponi et in medio 
collocari oporteret (3, 10, 18). 

And Cicero speaks in a similar way in his De Oratore.t 
Hence the rule firma, minus firma, firma. Others prefer 
firma, firmiora, firmisstma: others again, /irmzsstma, 
minus firma, firma. Each of these arrangements may 
be followed, but which must depend upon the nature 
of the discourse; always, however, the law of oratorical 
climax is to be observed, if at all possible, as it will be 
if care be taken to sandwich the weaker arguments 
between two stronger and more convincing points. In this 
respect it may be remarked that it is not essential that the 
second argument should be Zer se stronger than the first— 
the same applies to every thought, picture, emotion—but 
merely that it should really deepen the zmpresston made by 


* Sermon on Salvation. TS suk oul. +t De Orat. 2; 77, 314, 
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the first: thus the speech will always increase in volume and 
power. * 

Sometimes, instead of the simple, logical or didactic ar- 
rangement, in order to obtain a real and operative climax, 
it will be better to employ the oratorical or psychological 
form; i.e., the various arguments must be estimated not only 
according to their objective truth but also in relation to their 
subjective meaning; in other words, it must be carefully con- 
sidered how they bear upon the character, the temper and the 
ruling opinions of the audience and upon their different in- 
tellects, for these have a certain influence on one another 
according to fixed psychological rules. Finally, the different 
elements of the discussion must be arranged in such a man- 
ner that chose which come at the beginning make as favourable 
an tmpresston as possible, and those 2m the middle possess the 
requisite force and energy, though at the same time not too 
pronounced, and the dast should be decisive and all-convincing. 
This is psychological arrangement. 

It may be superfluous to remark that by weaker argu- 
ments we do not understand pettifogging sophisms and 
mere make-believes, but really solid and sufficient reasons, 
though perhaps not such when considered on their own 
merits. Truth must be respected in this as well as in every 
other division of eloquence; and in this regard orators, 
both ancient and modern, have often erred. 

We will now illustrate what has been said by a few 
examples: 

(1) Hannibal + exhorts his soldiers to battle by putting 
before them the following arguments: The causes of the 
war, the hopes of victory— opposed to them were the Romans, 

* Supposing the speaker has at his service only two arguments, a weaker 
and a stronger, what course is to be taken? The best way will be to begin 
with the stronger argument, putting it as effectively and forcibly as possible, 
and then taking up the weaker one, to use it not independently but to illumine 
and further explain the object under consideration. If, however, the weaker 
argument appeals to the reason, and the stronger to the emotions, it will be 
better to begin with the former, using it as a kind of preparation for the latter. 
It may be introduced by means of preéeritio(see No. 105) or inversion, e.g. : 
‘As an introduction to the matter in question, the following circumstance may 
be of value, that....for.... (Exposition of the first argument). 

t+ Liv. 21, 43-44. 
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inferior both in generalship and in numbers—the rewards, 
the manifold glory of the victory, the necessity (because 
their only choice was victory or death). He arranges those 
arguments in the following order: 

(a) Necessity. 

(b) Reward of victory. 

(c) Ease. 

(d) Causes of the war. 

Here, however, the arguments yielding the greatest power 
of conviction are placed first; those appealing most strongly 
to the feelings last; and the other two in the middle. 

(2) We notice a similar purposeful arrangement in 
the speech of Pacavius Calavius to his son Perolla.* The 
latter intended to murder Hannibal at a banquet. The father 
tries to dissuade his son by the following arguments: (a) 
Your undertaking is dangerous to yourself; (b) you threaten 
me with danger because I shall protect Hannibal with my 
body; (c) Hannibal pardoned you at my request; it is only 
just that you should show him mercy at my request; (d) you 
are breaking sworn compacts and the laws of hospitality. 
The last arguments (d), which are founded on religious and 
humanitarian motives, fer se very weighty, make no appre- 
ciable impression on the disposition of the young man seeth- 
ing as it is with hatred; though more perhaps than the 
reminder that a willingness to forgive would be merely 
following the dictates of justice. A telling argument for 
a young man of such pride would be that of the danger con- 
nected with the carrying out of the deed, especially if it were 
pictured in all its real dreadfulness; but the deepest impres 
sion of all would be made on his heart by the thought that he 
must be his own father’s murderer before his dagger could 
reach his enemy’s body. Hence, Livy arranges his four points 
thus; i.e., he places first the argument of justice and of 
generosity (the inviolability of the oath and hospitality); 
the argument of equity (that the son should at least yield 
to his father’s wishes in the same measure as an enemy had) 
he places between the stronger ones; then follows the argu- 
ment concerning sé// (this is developed very fully); and as 

* Livy, 23, 9. 
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climax comes the thought of farriczde, strengthened by an 
entreaty. How cleverly the psychological moment, the effect 
upon the feelings, is worked up to, is very plainly to be seen 
here. To prepare the way for the first argument, the father, 
with soul-stirring words, addresses himself to the heart of 
the youth. The arguments follow each other quickly and 
forcibly like thunder-claps (a further development, in the 
presence of the threatening and quickly approaching danger, 
would have been unnatural and would have stunted the force 
of the speech); strong emotion is expressed in an emphatic, 
moving and withal simple manner. 

Asarule strong arguments are more effective when given 
forth singly. Weak ones should be combined in such a way 
that they may mutually strengthen one another, just as is 
the case with the units joined together in a bundle of fagots. 
Quintilian says: Si non possunt valere, quia magna sint, 
valebunt quia mz/¢fa sunt.* 


§ 3. Ovatorical Expansion of the Arguments (Amplificatio) 

79. Why should the orator be at such pains to gather his 
arguments? Is this convincing array of knowledge, gained 
by a thorough exposition of the truth, to remain idle, to take 
no further effect? Most decidedly not. In the hands of the 
orator it is to become a most powerful weapon. He will make 
use of it to work upon the feelings and the mind of his 
hearers. By its means he will oblige them to consider the 
matter from all points of view as to its purport and the far- 
reaching effects of its undeniable evidence. Like a flood of 
light it will pour into their hearts, excite their ardour and 
bring to full maturity the fruit of his speech. For this end 
he employs what is called Oratorical Expansion or Amplifi- 
catton. This is the discovering to the mind of the hearer, by 
an exhaustive examination of its contents, the magnitude 
and importance of a /rzth, just as the telescope brings into 
view the wonders of the heavens or the individual beauties 
of a distant landscape, or as the microscope discloses the 
endless wonders of minute nature. Amfizfication is in fact, 
as appears from what has been said, a means of arousing 


the emotions.t 
ee +Cic. De Orat. 3, 26, 104. 
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Following the custom of the older rhetoricians, it is 
usual to distinguish two classes of Ampilzjfication: that ot 
the zhzng and that of the word (verborum et rerum). Often the 
two are used conjointly. 

(a) Verbal expansion, avénows, consists either in the use of 
synonyms, or what is called exfolztion. 

Synonomy is the accumulation of several suitable words, 
conveying similar meanings, in order to give more em- 
phatic expression to a thought. 

‘An vero, judices, vos soli ignoratis? vos hospites in hac 
urbe versamini? vestre peregrinantur aures, neque in hoc 
pervagato Civitatis sermone versantur?:’’* Of the departure 
of Catiline from the town Cicero says: “Abiit, excessit, 
evasit, erupit’;t and a little before: “‘Perge quo ccepisti; 
egredere aliquando ex urbe: patent porte: proficiscere.... 
Nobiscum versari jam diutius non potes: non feram, non 
patiar, non sinam!’’} See also,“Tu illam domum ingredi 
ausus es?...” etc.§ 

When particular emphasis is given to a thought by sen- 
tences conveying the same meaning, this is aptly called 
LExpolrtio.|| This does not mean that we must resort to tau- 
tology or verbosity, but that we should represent a thought 
in allits various aspects, just as a crystal is shown to a spec- 
tator from every side; or else it is considered under one 
aspect with ever-zucreasing minuteness, just as the effect of a 
light illuminating some object is intensified by the multi- 
plication of the source of light. 

Seneca gives us a good example in the following induc- 
tion: ‘* We do not mean by a good ship, one painted with 
costly colours or provided with a prow of silver or gold, but 
one that is strong and seaworthy, and not to be made the 
sport of wind and wave. By a good sword we do not mean 
one with hilt of gold or scabbard beset with precious stones, 
but one whose blade is keen. When buying a ruler we do 
not ask that it be pretty, but merely that it is mathemati- 
cally straight. In the same way as regards a man; it matters 


= Pro Mil. 12,33. Hal, Cats cist. PCatissroy 
§ II Phil. 27, 68; see No. 59. || Cf. Cornif. 4, 42, 54; Cic. 3, 53, 202. 
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not how many acres he possesses, how many people greet 
him, but how good he is.’”* 

Synonomy and expolition are much employed in platform 
oratory; both require an appropriate brevity and force and 
gradation throughout. Demosthenes has a fine example of ex- 
polition: BovAoua Tolvwy vas pera Tappycias. . . .T 

(b) Amplefication of the matter (deivwors) May, according to 
Quintilian, be carried out in the four following ways: 

(1) By the concentration (congerzés), i.e., the simultaneous 
epitomizing, of the various attributes which give a character 
to the object. 

(2) By comparison (comparatio), i.e., by juxtaposing, in as 
striking a manner as possible, related objects or even those 
of an opposite nature. 

In the speech Avo Marcello Cicero develops the following 
sentiments: ‘‘The greatest glory is to conquer self; this is 
not shared with anyone.” He compares the glory arising 
from victory with that of forgiveness. 

“But in this glory, O Cesar, which you have just earned, 
you have no partner. The whole of this, no matter how great 
it may be—and surely it is as great as possible—the whole 
of it, I say, is your own. The centurion can claim no share 
of that praise, nor yet prefect, battalion, or squadron; nay, 
not even can that very mistress of all human affairs, Fortune 
herself, claim any. ... You have subdued nations sunk in 
barbarism, nations countless in numbers, boundless as to 
extent of their possessions and rich in every resource; but 
you were then only conquering things that by nature are 
fitted to be conquered by force. For there is no strength 
so great that it cannot be weakened and broken by force 
of arms. But to subdue one’s inclinations, to master one’s 
angry feelings, to be moderate in the hour of victory— 
not merely to raise up from the ground a prostrate adver- 
sary, eminent for noble birth, for genius and for virtue, but 
even to increase his previous dignity—they are the creations 
of such a nature that the man who does them I do not com- 

* Seneca, Ep. 76. 

+ Affairs in the Chersonesus (21-23). 
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pare with the most illustrious men, but I consider equal to 
God Himself.’”’* 

Particularly effective in this respect are drastic Aarallels, 
as for example the passage from MacCarthy on “The con- 
trasts between unbelievers and faithful amid the joys and 
trials of life.” T 

(3) By means of Gradation (encrementum)\, whereby 
thoughts, feelings and language gather in strength as the 
speech proceeds. “‘Facinus est vincire civem Romanum, 
scelus verberare, prope parricidium necare: quid dicam in 
crucem tollere?... Non fuit his omnibus iste (Verres) con- 
tentus: ‘spectet,’ inquit, ‘patriam; in conspectu legum liber- 
tatisque moriatur.’”’ 

(4) By strongly emphasizing some particular matter, so 
that what follows may be brought more prominently into 
notice. Quintilian calls this vatzocznatzo, as it is of the nature 
of an inference.§ Lhe same result may be effected by de- 
littling relative ideas. Antithesis is frequently employed in 
its development. 

Cicero in his Pro Lege Manziza pictures the insolence and 
the might of the pirates—and hence the generalship of 
Pompey who overcame them—in colours of such vivid hue 
that he may more easily persuade the Roman people to 
entrust to Pompey the chief command of the army of Asia.|| 
To inspire admiration for the heroic courage of the martyrs, 
Fénelon describes the excruciating torments prepared for 
them, the weakness of mankind, the effeminacy of the 
age, etc. 

Quintilian shows us that the four above-mentioned 
methods of expansion are united in the unparliamentary 
passage of Cicero: “Tu istis faucibus. . . .”’] Oratorical por- 

* Sec. 7-8. + Muster des Predigers. 

+Cic. in Verr. 5, 66, 170. 

§ A work appears great on account of the preparations made for its com- 
mencement ; a crime on account of its punishment; a poison for its results; an 
undertaking for its difficulties, etc. 

{iGo LI, 31 3ic. 12°33. 

{II Phil. 25, 63. Cicero has, in fact, a number of emotional amplifications, 
particularly in the speech de Suppliciis (execution of the Roman citizen Gavius 


and the ship-captains, 61 sq., c. 46); also the death of Clodius, a benefit for 
the State, the vengeance of the offended gods (c, 28-31), in the speeches against 
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traiture is an excellent means of amplification. This we have 
already studied.* 

(c) It is, of course, understood that the laws of good taste 
must never be transgressed, no matter how many of the 
emphatic elements are employed in presenting pathetic 
amplification. Even great orators have often been offenders 
in this respect. 

Cicero, in his Pro Rosczo, to illustrate the awfulness of 
parricide by means of its punishment—the murderer was 
sewn up in a sack and cast into the water—cried out: 
“Consider, gentlemen, the peculiar fitness of this punish- 
ment! It seems as if they had literally thrust the man off 
the face of the earth, for did they not, at one and the same 
time, deprive him of heaven, light, water and earth, so that 
he, who had slain the author of his being, might be bereft 
of all that of which the world may be said to consist? Indeed, 
what is so common as breath to the living, earth to the 
dead, sea to those who float, the shore to those who are cast 
up by the sea? These men live, while they are able to live 
at all, yet they are unable to draw breath from heaven; they 
die, yet the earth does not touch their bones; they are tossed 
about by the waves yet they are never washed by them; 
lastly, they are cast up by the sea, yet, when dead, their 
bodies do not rest on the rocks.’’f 

This passage was received by the audience with great ap- 
plause, yet in it Cicero revealed to cultivated tastes traits of 
youthful verbosity and sentimentality. Slight touches of the 
same are also noticeable in his praise of Pompey, in certain 
passages in Pro Archia and in other places. 

Catiline; Pro Murena, c. 4o (App. 11, 3); then the brilliant expansions in Pro 


Lege Manilia, c. 10-16, 
* See 38 (4) and 45 (1). + Pro Rosc, Amer. 26, 
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CHAPTER III 
Refutation, Confutation (Avot) 


80. Refutation or Confutation is not found in every speech, 
for many objections are sufficiently met by a good argumen- 
tation. With regard to the position it is to occupy in the 
speech, Quintilian remarks: “Si agimus (poszfzve or offensive 
standpoint), nostra confirmanda sunt primum, tum que no- 
stris opponuntur, refutanda; sirespondemus (defenszve stand- 
doint), prius incipiendum est a refutatione.” * 

From this we see that refutation has no fixed position in 
the speech; sometimes it is interpolated before, sometimes 
after, the positive argumentation. If, however, the objections 
concern only individual matters, then the refutation follows 
those arguments which gave rise to the objections. 

The solution of a single subtle difficulty should never be 
attempted in the midst of a pathetic passage; this by no 
means uncommon fault is a sign of want of true feeling and 
tact. If the objections are brought against the main propo- 
sitions as a whole, the reply should be made at a particular 
stage, namely, at the end of the positive argumentation; if, 
however, the hearer is prejudiced to such a degree against 
the case of the orator that unless the objections are removed 
beforehand he will not weigh the arguments with an un- 
biased mind, then the refutation must precede the positive 
argumentation. This must also be the case when the argu- 
ments of the orator would have no conclusive force unless 
the difficulties were first removed. 

According to these principles, Cicero in his Pro Milone 
removes the main objection against his defence; likewise the 
allegation that the Senate were prejudiced against him, and 
the apprehensions of the Senate with regard to the measures 
of Pompey, before the argumentation; other objections he 
postpones till later. In Pro Lege Manzlzathe refutation is only 


*5, 13) 53 
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found at the end of the oratorical discussion ;* in Pro Murena, 
partly at the beginning and partly at the end; in Pro Sulla 
Cluentio again before the narration. 

With regard to the order which is to be observed in the 
refutation of objections, the following is advised: zjirma 
(i.e., unimportant objections of the opponent), fortza, infir- 
missima, Quintilian gives the rule for the defender, “ Ple- 
rumque gravissimum quidque primum movendum est, ne 
illud spectans judex reliquorum defensioni sit aversior,” al- 
ways presupposing that the chief objection can be easily 
overcome.t Cicero follows this course in Pro Cluentio (with 
judicious zszwati0), because otherwise a powerful opposi- 
tion of feelings would have confronted him. Of course the 
most natural order to observe in replying to objections 
would be that followed by the opponent, as Cicero does in 
his Pro Cluentio and Pro Murena. But such a course is not 
always expedient; for just as the point of view of two oppo- 
nents is entirely different, so also, in accordance with psycho- 
logical process, must be their arrangement; hence, the 
order of the refutation must be the exact converse of that 
of the attacker. For example, if at the close of his speech, 
the assailant has left on the audience the impression that 
the defender is in a baffled and difficult position, this idea 
must first be removed by making the conclusion of the as- 
sailant the starting-point of the defender, as we see in the 
speech of Demosthenes against A‘schines. 


81. It is often a good plan to put replies to fabricated 
or obvious objections in the form of a syllogism and to 
examine whether the error lies in the major or minor or in 
the conclusion: what is to be denied, what to be emphasized, 
what has to be confuted by the argument ex adsurdo, or by 


* It cannot be said that the answer which Cicero here gives to Hortensius 
and Catulus is exhaustive or really sound; in fact, later on, he was obliged 
to lay the blame of all the measures countenanced by him upon another per- 
son, or at least to disavow all in respect of their prime mover (11 Phil. 8, 18). 
Judging from his first point of view, the almost retiring position given to the 
refutation after that brilliant praise of Pompey is a very fitting one. It isa 
pity that we must praise Cicero rather as an orator than as a man of stead- 
fast political principles. 

sInczanedls able 
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the employment of the opponent’s arguments against him- 
self (retorszo.argumentz). When the censure is biassed, the 
favourable qualities of the person censured should be put 
as strongly as possible; if the charges are more or less well- 
grounded they should be met by others of graver moment. 
In the proceedings against Verres, Cecilius desires to 
appear as accuser, and appeals to Cicero on the fol- 
lowing grounds: (1) that he personally had been offended 
by Verres; (2) that he, as former Questor of Verres, was 
best acquainted with his crime; (3) that he was a born Sici- 
lian and, therefore, it was his right to defend his own coun- 
trymen before others. Cicero answers him as follows: (1) that 
he (Cicero) and not Cecilius had been given a brief by the 
inhabitants of Sicily to accuse the unjust Preetor; (2) that 
Verres himself wished to have Cecilius as prosecutor to 
deceive the court, and that he feared Cicero as an upright 
and experienced jurist. Caecilius was worsted. 

Very often the objections are merely groundless state- 
ments, and in this case the orator simply negatives them; 
often he treats them as mere nonsense, not worthy of notice. 
In all refutations he must be careful not to offend against 
decency and truth, never to be unjust to his opponent nor 
misrepresent his reasons. He must not digress to descend to 
personalities, waste time in trivialities nor lay undue stress 
on unimportant matters. Too many refutations beget doubt. 

A number of good examples of refutation meet us in 
Demosthenes’s De Corona. Aischines bitterly accused De- 
mosthenes of being the author of all the misfortunes of 
their country resulting from the defeat at Cheronea (ruin 
of Greece by Philip, 86 B.c.). Instead of exculpating himself 
Demosthenes replied boldly that both he and the whole 
country had acted in the only way open to them, even if they 
could have foreseen all these misfortunes which had hap- 
pened; nay, further, that instead of having been defeated 
by Philip, he himself had really come off victor, and he 
proved it. Below we give the last passage: 

“Even the defeat—if you exult over that which should 
make you grieve, you accursed one!—will not appear to have 
befallen us through anything I have done. Consider it thus, 
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O Athenians. From no embassy, on which I was despatched 
by you, did I ever come away worsted by the ambassadors 
of Philip, neither from Sicily, nor from Ambracio, nor from 
the Kings of Thrace, nor from Byzantium, nor from any 
other place, nor on the last recent occasion from Thebes; 
but where his ambassadors were vanquished in argument, 
he came up with arms and carried the day. And for this you 
call me to account, and are not ashamed to jeer at the same 
person for cowardice whom you require single-handed to 
overcome the might of Philip—and that too by words! For 
what else had I at my command? Certainly not the spirit 
of each individual, nor the future of the army, nor the con- 
duct of the war, for which you would make me accountable; 
such a blunderer are you! 

«You understand me. Of what a statesman may be re- 
sponsible for I allow the utmost scrutiny; I do not deprecate 
it. What are his functions? To observe things in the begin- 
ning, to foresee and foretell them to others—this I have 
done; again, wherever he finds delays, backwardness, igno- 
rance, jealousies, vices inherent and unavoidable in all 
communities, to confine them in the narrowest compass, 
and, on the other hand, to promote unanimity and friend- 
ship and zeal in the discharge of duty. All this too I have 
performed; and no one can discover the least neglect on my 
part. Ask any man how Philip achieved most of his suc- 
cesses, and you will be told by his army and by his bribery 
and corruption of men in power. Well, your forces were not 
under my command or control, so that I cannot be questioned 
for anything done in that department. But by refusing the 
price of corruption I have overcome Philip; for as the 
offerer of a bribe, if it be accepted, has vanquished the 
taker, so the person who refuses it and is not corrupted 
has vanquished the person offering. Therefore is the com- 
monwealth undefeated, as far as I am concerned.’’* 

Similarly Demosthenes makes answer to a groundless 
accusation of Atschinesf as to his activity in repairing the 
walls of the fortress: 

* De Corona, 244-7. 

+ Thus 236: ‘“‘If you (Ctesiphon) say—for thus his speech begins—that he 


has already commenced the walls and moats, I am surprised at you,” etc. 
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“As to this fortification for which you ridiculed me, of the 
wall and fosse, I regard them as deserving of thanks and 
praise, and so they are; but I place them nowhere near my 
acts of administration. Not with stones or with bricks did I 
fortify Athens; these are not the deeds of which I am proud. 
Would you view my fortifications aright, you will find arms 
and states and ports and harbours and galleys and horses 
and men for their defence. These are the bulwarks with 
which I protected Attica, as far as was possible by human 
wisdom; with these I fortified our territory, not the circle of 
Pirzeus or the city. Nay more, I was not beaten by Philip 
in estimates or preparations; far from it; but the generals and 
forces of the allies were overcome by his good fortune. What 
are the proofs of this? They are plain and evident. Consider 
what was the course becoming a loyal citizen—a statesman 
serving his country with all possible forethought and zeal 
and fidelity? Should he not have covered Attica on the sea- 
board with Eubcoea, on the midland frontier with Boeotia, on 
the Peloponnesian with the people of that empire? Should 
he not have provided for the conveyance of corn along a 
friendly coast all the way to Pirzus? preserved certain 
places that belonged to us by sending of succours, and by 
advising and moving accordingly cut off the principal re- 
sources of the enemy and supplied what the commonwealth 
was deficientin? Allthis has been accomplished by my decrees 
and measures; nothing which depended on one man’s ability 
and prudence was neglected. But if the power of some deity 
or of some fate, or the worthlessness of some commanders, 
or the wickedness of you that betrayed your country, or 
all these things together injured and eventually ruined our 
cause, of what is Demosthenes guilty?” 

Burke’s speech on American Taxation (1774) contains a 
full refutation of the charges against his party. 

Compare also O’Connell’s forcible answer to the charge 
of the Secretary of State, that Ireland displayed a rebellious 
spirit, in a speech made in Parliament on the State ot 
Ireland, 1833; also the reply of Burke and Fitzjames and 
several passages in the speeches of Pitt. 
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SECTION III. Third and Concluding Main Divtston of the 
Speech The Epilogue (Peroratio, Conclusto, Cumulus) 

82. Having placed his discourse on sure foundations and 
secured it against all possible objections, the orator will 
naturally seek to drive it home to the hearer’s heart, with 
all the vigour at his command. This is the task of the epilogue 
or peroration. Hence its character must be forcible and 
dominating; joined to it we frequently find a repetition of the 
main arguments. The epilogue (as dn independent and en- 
tirely distinctive part of the speech), may sometimes be 
entirely suppressed ; but sometimes it is a most important di- 
vision, the high-water mark and crown of the whole, requiring 
the entire skill and energy of the orator in its development. 

The chief means of attaining the object of the epilogue 
is the emphatic recapitulation of the strongest arguments* 
and a heightened avzzmation both of passzons and feelings, 
causing this or that climax to preponderate according as it 
is desired to convince or to touch; as a rule the two may be 
combined. 

The shorter the discourse and the more intellectual the 
audience, the shorter should be the vecafzfudatzon. In simple 
addresses it is omitted altogether; in very involved discourses 
it is often indispensable to give the audience a concise and 
comprehensive grasp of the whole. In every case it should be: 

(1) Compact, confined to the main points: “‘ Que repetemus, 
quam brevissime dicenda sunt, et decurrendum per capita. 
Nam si morabimur, non jam enumeratio, sed altera quasi 
fiet oratio.t 

(2) It must bear the character of the whole speech, and 
resemble it in force and vivacity. It is easy to sink into a 
cold and apathetic manner; to forearm himself against such 
a calamity, the orator should give full force to the expression 
of the feelings. 

(3) In form it should differ from the first exposition of the 
main arguments. ‘“Quee enumeranda videntur, cum pondere 


* dvaxepadar wos. In Latin, enwmeratio, ‘per quam colligimus et commo- 
nemus, quibus de rebus verba fecerimus, breviter ut renovetur, non redinte- 
gretur oratio” (Auct. ad Herennium 2, 30, 47). Dion. Hal., Rhet. 10, 18; 
Apsines, Rhet. 12. + Quint. 6, 1, 2. 
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aliquo dicenda sunt, et aptis excitanda sententiis et figuris 
utique varianda: alioqui nihil est odiosius recta illa re- 
petitione.”’ * 

Recapitulation is sometimes also resorted to during the 
course of a speech, at the end of a division as we notice in 
Cicero, Pro Lege Manztlra, at the close of each of the three 
main points of the Confirmatio.t 

The same applies to the arousing of the emotions, and 
the usual means of doing this, the amplification. It may be 
remarked, generally, that in skilfully conceived discourses 
the organism of the whole speech is reproduced in miniature 
in its chief divisions. 

As often as Demosthenes, in the course of his speech, 
comes again upon one of his main points, he adds fresh 
strength to it by means of some new and powerful thought, 
which he derives from love of country, from the glory of 
ancestors, from divine Providence, etc. Cicero introduces 
recapitulation of his arguments on the crime of Verres 
against the Navarchi in a very telling manner, combining 
climax and prosopopceia, by putting them in the mouth of 
Verres’s own father: “Ipse pater si judicaret, per deos im- 
mortales! quid facere posset? Quum tibi hec diceret: tu in 
provincia populi Romani pretor... tua civitatibus... tu 
pretio...tu...” {In his final recapitulation Cicero deals 
only with the Despoliation of the Temple by Verres, but 
clothes it in the form of a prayer to the insulted gods, in 
order to stir up against Verres the strong religious feelings 
of the Roman people. 

83. The second purpose of the peroration is to construct on 
the foundation of strong conviction, which now holds the 
hearer’s mind, an increased sense of emotion capable of 
moving the soul to its very depths. This is not only of the 
greatest importance, but most difficult of achievement. 
Certainly during the course of the speech the fires of passion 

* Quint., Cic. de Inv. 1, 52, 99. 

+7, 19; 9, 26 and 10, 27; 16, 49. Demosthenes, as well as Cicero, employs 
the recapitulation also for the several main divisions of the speech. See Pro 
Milone, and as to the Epilogue Cic., Pro Corn. Balbo, Pro A. Czecina, De- 
mosthenes against Leptines. 

$52, 136-139. 
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have already been kindled and so a way prepared, but now 
these fires must be fanned into flames burning with ever- 
increasing fierceness. “A/fectus aliee quoque partes (ora- 
tionis) recipiunt, sed breviores; ... at hic si usquam, totos 
eloquentize aperire fontes licet.”* Should, however, the 
emotions have been sufficiently worked upon and aroused 
before the epilogue, so that a further appeal to the feelings 
would appear injudicious, then the speech may end in a 
moderate and quiet manner, but never listlessly. Thus in 
Cicero’s Pro Lege Manilia. Brevity of peroration often yields 
a most effective conclusion and causes an outburst of strong 
emotions in the hearer. 

In Cicero, as a rule, the epilogue is the high-water mark, 
the triumph of his eloquence. Deeply convinced of the truth 
of his own saying, “Nec umquam is, qui audiret, incende- 
retur, nisi ardens ad eum perveniret oratio,’ tT he used to 
infuse into it the whole strength of his feelings, and the forum 
re-echoed with his lamentations, “ut ... plangore et lamen- 
tatione complerimus forum.’ + The Greek orators usually 
replaced direct by indirect pathos, and their favourite me- 
thod was to conclude with a very animated recapitulation. 

Demosthenes closes his epilogue to the De Corona with 
a prayer; A‘schines, on the other hand, at the close of his 
speech against Ctesiphon, causes the spirits of Solon and 
Aristides to appear, who speak as follows: 

*‘Do you not think that Themistocles, that those heroes 
who fellat Marathon and Platza, nay that the very tombs of 
our fathers would break forth into groans, if that man, who 
according to his own confession had joined with the barba- 
rians against the Greeks, if that man, I say, were wreathed? 
O Earth, O Sun, O Virtue, O Wisdom, by whom we 
distinguish between merit and demerit; with your assistance 
have I spoken to-day and made my speech; if Ihave spoken 
with that impression, which the seriousness of the affair 


demanded, my wishes have been attained; if not, I did what 
* Quint. 6, 1, 51. With the ancients olkros cal delywois, misericordia et in- 
dignatio, were in much favour in pathetic epilogue. Cf. Cic. De Inv. 1, 53-54, 
55-56 (referring to forensic eloquence). On the striking point of the epilogue 
Cf. Arist. 3, 19; Quint. 6, 1, 7; Cic. Partit. c. 15. 
+ Orat. c. 38, 132. $ ibid. 131. 
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I could. Do you, Athenians, in consideration of what I have 
both said and left unsaid, take such measures as justice and 
the well-being of our city demands!” 

The pathetic peroration is, of course, only found in dis- 
courses of moment; it is most frequently used in pulpit elo- 
quence, the sublime object of which gives greater scope for 
the employment of the feelings. 

Where pathos is inadmissible, a strong recapitulation is 
used. But where it can be brought in, eloquence is able to 
display all its delightful elements, especially amplification, 
by which the magnitude and bearing of a matter may be 
set forth, by the epitomizing of its several points (congerzes) ; 
by comparison with others, by the argumentum a mtnort ad 
maius, by climax (zucrementum), by contrast, etc.* How 
very impressive Cicero made his peroration to Pro MZurena 
by enlarging in a most touching manner the simple thought, 
“Whither shall Murena turn?’’t In conclusion, the orator 
must always keep before himself the last thought he pro- 
poses to impart and the point at which he has determined 
to end his speech. By so doing he will avoid the calamity 
of either ending too abruptly, or of continuing in a tactless, 
aimless manner, until both the sympathy and patience or 
his audience is exhausted. “ Extemporizers,” says Cormenin, 
“heap peroration after peroration, never having less than 
three or four. But, speaking rhetorically, which of their con- 
clusions is the end?’ + 

A touching, soul-stirring thought forms a most effective 
ending. Lord Brougham closed his celebrated speech on 
Negro Emancipation with the words: 

“The time has come, the trial has been made, the hour is 
striking; you have no longera pretext for hesitation, falter-’ 
ing or delay. I demand his rights. I demand his liberty with- 
out stint. In the name of justice and of law, in the name of 
reason, in the name of God, who has given you no right to 
work injustice, 1 demand that your brother be no longer 
trampled upon as your slave! I make my appeal to the Com- 
mons, who represent the free people of England, and I re- 
quire at their hands the performance of that condition for 

* Cf. Quint. 8, 4. + App. iii. + Le Livre des Orateurs, I, 2. 
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which they have paid so enormous a price, that condition 
which all their constituents are in breathless anxiety to see 
fulfilled! I appeal to this House. Hereditary judges of the 
first tribunal of the world, to you I appeal for justice. Pa- 
trons of all the arts that humanize mankind, under your 
protection I place humanity herself. To the merciful Sove- 
reign of a free peopleI call aloud for mercy to the hundreds 
of thousands for whom half a million of her Christian sisters 
have supplicated. I ask that their cry may not have risen in 
vain. 

“But first I turn my eye to the throne of all justice; and 
devoutly humbling myself before Him who is of purer eyes 
than to behold such iniquities, I implore that the curse 
hovering over the head of the unjust and the oppressor be 
averted from us, that your hearts may be tuned to mercy, 
and that over all the earth His will may at length be done.” 

Diepenbrock concludes an address on New Year's Eve 
(1836) with these beautiful words: “Let then my address 
come to an end! the hour-glass has run down, the day ends, 
the year ends, life ends, the world and its pleasures end; let 
him who wishes to save his soul make haste and save it.” 
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Delivery of the Subject Matter (Elocutio\* 


84. The collection and arrangement of the matter com- 
pletes merely the preparations for the speech. Now, the 
plan conceived must be proceeded with and carried into 
effect. This is a matter of consequence, upon which the 
successful result of the speech greatly depends; for, as 
Aristotle remarks in his trite and pithy manner, “it is 
not sufficient to know what to say, but how to say it.” t 
And Quintilian remarks, “Eloqui hoc est, omnia que 
mente conceperis promere atque ad audientes perferre; 
sine quo supervacua sunt priora (i.e., inventio et dispositio) 
et similia gladio condito atque intra vaginam suam 
herenti.’’t 


SECTION I—Onx the nature of Oratorical Style § 


It does not lie in our province to write a grammar or a 
treatise on the art of composition: yet the orator must be 
well versed in the rules pertaining to both. What Cicero 
has remarked with regard to the Latin orator may apply 
equally well to others: “Neque enim conamur docere eum 
dicere, qui loqui nesciat; nec sperare, qui latine non possit, 
hunc ornate esse dicturum.”’|| 

We shall confine ourselves to those qualities which ought 
to characterize the discourse of a good orator or which are 
particularly looked for in it. We may refer these to four 
heads: First, becausethe speech is an address, it must bear the 
character of an address. Then, as it is directed to the public 
and as a rule only to be heard once, it must be clear and 
intelligible, so that the hearers, with proper attention, may 
understand the whole. Their attention, however, will only 
be gained and kept if they derive intellectual pleasure from 
listening; in other words, if the discourse is clever and 
attractive. Finally, as the object of the speech is not to 

* Aééis, ppdows, Epunvela, amayyeNia. 

Wigyile + 8, procem. 15. § Ldéar Adyov. || De Orat. 3, 10, 38, 
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instruct and inform, but to ferswade, it must be strong, 
vigorous and forcible. Hence the following are the qualities 
of an oratorical address (1) character of an address; (2) clear- 
ness; (3) beauty; (4) strength. 


(1) Character of an address 


85. This quality is essential and gives to the speech its 
peculiar mark.* 

From it hislanguage receives the impulse of life, it interests 
and fascinates the hearers; without it the orator is a 
stranger to them, no bond of intellectual sympathy springs 
up between them, and hence the speech lacks one of its 
fundamental principles, namely, the power of making a veal 
wmpresston. Very rightly does Adam Miiller say, Vo man zs an 
orator for himself alone. To anything in the way of egoism in 
word or aloofness in manner, the hearer is adyavos €umAewv; 
his whole soul is absorbed in the sza/¢¢er of the discourse, as the 
author of the Treatise on the Sublime so tritely observes.f 
How could this be if, at the most pathetic moment, the speech 
were wanting in feeling? 

Notice how our Ciceros, our Demostheneses, all our 
great orators address their audiences, how they drive 
things home to them; how they make them feel that 
they are there in their interests, that they speak for them, 
act for them and for the object they are striving to attain. 
And, on the other hand, observe how flat the tones of an 
unsympathetic speaker fall! His address might be called 
a tract rather than a speech; he seems to aim at everything 
except at interesting his hearer; he speaks as though he were 
writing, whereas, when composing, an orator should write as 
though speaking; he should imagine himself in the presence 
of a living audience, men with passions, with views of their 
own, men at variance with himself, with hopes of their own. 

* An essay may also possess, though not inthe same degree as the speech, 
a conversational character or of an address to the reader. The following re- 
mark of A. Miiller may be noticed: ‘Whilst reading the scholarly works of 
a Montesquieu, ofa Buffon, a d’Alembert ora Diderot, or those of the Italians, 
we feel that we are being spoken to... . the most insignificant pamphlet of 
the Englishman gives us the impression of being addressed to a town council 


or to some corporate body... . the most abstract speech of the ancients be- 
witches our ear and pleasantly invites us to talk,” etc, - T 26, 3. 
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(2) Persprcurty 

86. A speech gains an easy hold ifit isclearand intelligible. 

(a) Clearness. The listener should never be called upon to 
make any great effort, to puzzle his brains, or to lose him- 
self in speculations. If he desires to follow the orator, he will 
have no time to reflect, and if he does reflect, his attention 
will be drawn away from what follows, or he will be unable 
to give all his thoughts to it. The less, then, an audience is 
accustomed to think, the clearer must be the orator’s modes 
of expression; and, as a rule, the more numerous an audi- 
ence the more varied is it as to intellectual capabilities, be- 
cause there are sure to be many men of inferior thinking 
power present; frequently, too, outside distractions occur, so 
that now and then a word of the orator is lost. According to 
Quintilian, the speech should be intelligible even to the more 
or less inattentive listener: ‘‘Ut in animum ejus oratio ut sol 
in oculos, etiam si in eum non intendatur, incurrat. Quare 
non ut intelligere possit, sed ne omnino possit non intelligere 
curandum.’’* Clearness is obtained by precision of expression, 
facility and lucidity in the construction of sentences, logical 
sequence of thoughts; it necessitates the exclusion of every- 
thing foreign, unsuitable or meaningless. 

Young orators often let fancy run riot; they fritter away 
their opportunities on mere side issues; they love effect and 
like to indulge in highly-coloured and ornate expressions, 
all of which, besides showing a want of intellectual culture 
and maturity, induces a lack of clearness. 

Many persons again (and in this especially German ora- 
tors sin) do not pay sufficient attention to the construction 
of sentences, they consider it beneath them; instead of cul- 
tivating an easy, elegant style, they muddle along amid a 
mass of involved, wearying constructions, and hence lose 
themselves in a cloud of abstractions. Very properly may 
this abstraction be called “the bad taste of the learned.” It 
may affect both concept and style. When it touches the con- 
cept, on which the expression depends, an object is con- 
sidered only from one point of view, namely, that of the 
philosopher. 
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How damaging this abstract idea is and how it is to be 
avoided may be judged from Engel’s panegyric on Frede- 
rick II, which we have already referred to on p. 18. Instead 
of pointing out the qualities of a king, present in the person 
of his hero, he endeavours, on the contrary, to show his 
greatness by developing the abstract idea of a king, treating 
it from the threefold point of view of reason, of the will and 
of action; certainly this is scholarly, but does it make for 
good oratory? Let us contrast this first part in all the frigi- 
dity of its finished style with the second, in which we see 
Frederick as he really is. Yet a greater contrast is found in 
the manner in which Cicero describes Pompey in Pro Lege 
Manzlia or Bossuet his Condé in his panegyric. What a life- 
like picture of a general meets our gaze in both cases! 

Whilst this predilection for the abstract quite chokes the 
oratorical element in many instances, in others it certainly 
clogs free movement; the matter in hand is approached only 
after many introductions and digressions, and even then, 
under the guise of a desire for thoroughness, another devia- 
tion is immediately made. Unchangeable principles must 
be established, deductions have to be drawn, reflections to 
be indulged in; and finally, after endless considerations, 
abounding in examples of thoroughness and utterly weary- 
ing, the audience arrives at complete mystification as to 
what the speaker really means. All the interest which it had 
and which it expected has evaporated. The abstract treat- 
ment lies chiefly in the conception and representation of the 
object and not in the object itself, as is proved by the me- 
thods of great orators and poets, who have discussed the most 
abstract material in a very matter-of-fact way. How very 
few of our clergy really understand how to explain even the 
most sublime truths to the masses or to children!* “In di- 
cendo vitium vel maximum (est) a vulgari genere orationis 
atque a consuetudine communis sensus. abhorrere.” + 

The works of Cicero should be carefully studied, for they 
are models of oratorical clearness. If, for example, the sub- 


* Demosthenes in his 777 Olynth, gives an example of how to make the 
simplest language attractive: "AAV 6 ray, ef Tatra patdws . . . (29). 
ft Cic. De Orat. 1, 3, 12. 
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ject under treatment is the Value of Knowledge, Respect for 
the Law, or any other subject of moral philosophy, the 
speaker’s own work should be compared with a similar one 
of the great orator; e.g., on knowledge, Pro Archia, 
c. 6 sqq.; on the law, the passage in Pro Cluentio, “Ut tibi 
concedam...” c. 53; on the question, When and how far 
may a civilian take up arms: see Pro Mzlone, c. 3; on 
the character of stoic philosophy, Pro AZurena, c. 29, etc. It 
is not necessary to remark that in platform oratory all erz- 
dite matters belonging to the language of letters and uncommon 
expressions must be stringently avorded. Expressions such as are 
intelligible to the general public must be used; for why does 
one speak if not to be understood? 

(b) Lretelligrbility. The highest degree of intelligibility will 
be secured by the use of facts which appeal to the senses, 
hence by practical examples taken from everyday life, by 
the employment of parables, comparisons, etc. 

Rive, speaking on spiritual joy and its opposite, says as 
follows: “How unpleasant it is on a dark winter’s night 
amid a raging snowstorm to leave the comfortable fireside 
beneath the protecting roof and set forth on a long and 
wearying road? On the other hand, how pleasant is this same 
road on a beautiful spring day, when the sun pours its light 
and warmth on all things and infuses fresh strength into the 
whole of nature? Such is the way of God’s commands and 
virtue for the sinner and the just man. Whilst the soul stum- 
bles on in the darkness and icy cold of sin, whilst the storms 
of passion are raging, so long are the thoughts of God’s 
commandments and virtue a misery to it; but when the Holy 
Ghost, the Sun of Justice, streams with His light-bearing 
and glowing rays into it, then the way becomes pleasant 
and easy.” 

(3) Elegance 

87. The orator must have a good style of delivery; that 
is, it must be pleasing to the hearer, it must rivet his atten- 
tion, fully engage and constantly increase his interest.* 

* And in this lies the suavitas orationis (or oratio ornata, Aé&is 7deta, 
év@mpd4 in the narrower sense), while elegantia or oratio elegans rather 


denotes purity and distinctness of language. 
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(1) This will be attained by varzety of expression, of tone, 
of formation of sentences, and of terms. “ Variare orationem 
magno opere oportebit; nam omnibus in rebus similitudo 
(i.e.. monotony) est satietatis mater.” *“If you desire to 
rouse interest, often change.’’t 

How continually Cicero changes his tone, his colouring, 
his expressions; how he alternates lights and shadows! 
How do the ornate productions of modern eloquence com- 
pare with this? 

But variety is only pleasing, if throughout this kaleidos- 
copic arrangement, the unity of the whole is preserved. The 
speech should resemble the regular flow of a liquid poured 
from a vessel. Nor must the variety be arbitrary, it must shape 
itself naturally out of the matter, and be based on the diffe- 
rent elements contained. And this brings us to a second 
fundamental of choice delivery, namely: 

(2) Apposzteness, i.e., entire agreement between form and 
contents, thought and word.“ Is est eloquens,” writes Cicero, 
“qui et humilia subtiliter et alta graviter et mediocria tem- 
perate potest dicere.”} Cicero distinguishes three styles, 
the simple, the full, the sublime (pathetic); and on their 
proper use depends appositeness. On this matter Cicero 
and Quintilian give the following hints: “ Quot officia 
oratoris, tot sunt genera dicendi.’’§ 

The simple style is pre-eminently that of z7sfruction; the 
full, that of pleasurable anticipation and realization; hence 
the ancients employed it for panegyrics and festive occa- 
sions; the last one is the style for the delivery of vehement 
and soaring thoughts. The first requires great clearness and 
positiveness; the second agreeableness and a certain ele- 
gance of expression ; the third kind is expressed by bril- 

* Cic. De Inv. 1, 41, 76. + Cormenin. t Orat. 29, 100. 

§ These genera dicendi—Xapaxripes, ldéat,"rAdowara THs NéEews—are called 
by Greek rhetoricians: 7d loxvdv, uécov, bWnddv. The entire appropriateness of 
the art of writing is according to them mpémrov: 7d mpémoy eeu 7 éEws, cay F 
mabynrikn TE Kat HOiKH Kat Tots UroKeuévors mpdyuacw avddoyor (Arist. 3, a), Cf 
also Chaignet, La Rhét. p. iv. c. 5. In the same sense it is also called 76x) 
(\é&s), that is to say dpudrrovoa éxdorw yéver kal ee (Arist.) Especially here 
is 900s (Néyouv) ia its wider meaning the exact expression for manner and 
character, The relationship of 40s in the narrower sense to the gentle emo- 


tions we have earned above. 
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liancy and majesty of language, by pictures drawn with 
strength and boldness and by great versatility of thought, 
provided always that the bounds of naturalness are not 
overstepped. 

With regard to suitability, as applied to the various divi- 
sions of the speech, the following may be remarked. As a 
rule the zztroductcon should be dignified and quiet, the 
narration clear, the explanation simple, the argumentation 
animated, the oratorical amplification pathetic, full of 
movement, emphasis and diversity; the ¢razsztzons some- 
times simple and quiet, sometimes forcible and brisk, etc. 
“Non semper fortis oratio queeritur, sed seepe placida, sub- 
missa, lenis.’’* ‘“‘ Utetur, ut res exiget, omnibus (generibus), 
nec pro causa modo sed pro partibus cause.’t “Genus 
dicendi,”’ Cicero says, “est eligendum quod maxime teneat 
eos qui audiant.’’t “Semper oratorum eloquentiz modera- 
trix fuit auditorum prudentia.’’§ 

88. Just one word on the suitable employment of the szm- 
ple and periodic structure of sentences|| and the alternation 
in their use. The periodic is an artificial style; it is suit- 
able for occasions demanding dignity and impressive 
solemnity, expressed by a wealth of imposing language; 
hence it is especially used in panegyrics and on festive 
occasions; also for the introductions to ceremonious ad- 
dresses, and it is a pleasant variation in the course of a 
speech hitherto made up chiefly of short constructions. 
A continual succession of periodic sentences is as w72-ora- 
torical as a continual array of w#-periodic; just as the 
latter is unrhythmical and halting, so, frequently, is the 
former wearying, heavy and cumbersome. An easy and 

* De Orat. 2, 43, 183. Much to the point St Augustine remarks: ‘‘Facilius 
submissum (genus) solum quam solum grande diutius tolerari potest.” (De 
Doctr. Christ. 4, 22). Cicero considers the talent of being able to find the 
correct tone or of choosing a suitable form of address very important; in 


fact, he considers a speech which displays this as the summit of oratorical 
culture. See De Orat. c. 21, 29, and cf. with it his maxims on ‘‘decere” (above 
No. 32). 

+ Quint. 12, 10, 69. De Orat, 35.25, .97- § Orat. 8, 24. 

|| The first the ancients call Aéévs e/powévn, oratio fusa, soluta; the second, 
héfis kareorpaupévy, oratio vincta, concinna. Cf. Quint. 9, 4; Hermog. Tepi 
eipécews 4, 3; Arist. 3, 9 
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short structure is most suitable in passages requiring 
clearness, force and variety ; complicated periods would be 
quite out of place, still these (usually unsuitable) periods, 
consisting of short, successive sentences, may be used as a 
change. The commatic (short and concise), but not the so- 
called abrupt style (style coupé), is especially appropriate 
for a display of emotion, short addresses, exhortations, 
harangues, and generally for platform oratory; this may be 
of various complexions, and if it takes a higher character, 
a style consisting partly of the periodic, partly of the sim- 
ple, may be found more appropriate. The long and involved 
constructions of the Latin and Greek orators must not be 
taken as our standard.* 

Neither Cicero nor Demosthenes, had they to speak under 
present-day conditions, would make use of the same style as 
they did in their own times. 

Of course every speaker in his use of the periodic style 
must be guided by his own lungs, and the force and staying 
power of his voice.t 

(3) The style is made further attractive by appropriate 
ornamentation. This lends to the speech grace, distinction 
and novelty, for as Lutz remarks, “A badly set diamond 
loses something of its value. Truth presented in an attrac- 
tive way is like a ray passed through a crystal; it is more 
vivid, pleasanter and even clearer.” { This ornamenta- 
tion must not be distributed too lavishly, or it will defeat 
its object; it must be spread throughout the speech with 
judgement and tact. “Exornationes si rare disponentur, 
distinctam, sicuti coloribus; si crebree collocabuntur, oblitam 
reddent orationem.’§ Anxiety to attain elegance of style 


* To get an idea of the different grades of popular oratory, let us compare 
in ascending order the speech of the Scythians to Alexander (Curt. 7, 8-12 
sq.), the speech of Marius to the Romans (Sall, De Bello Jug. c. 85); O’Con- 
nell’s addresses to the people of Ireland and Scotland; Cicero’s to the Romans; 
Demosthenes’s to the Athenians. 

+} On the periods cf. Reidbeck, Manual der Sprachwissenschaft (Philoso- 
phical, Historical and Rhetorical periods). See also below No. 88 (4); also 
Blair, Lect. x1. 

t Kanzelberedsamkeit, bk. 3, ch. 3. 

§ Auct. ad Herenn. 4, 11, 16. 
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must not deteriorate into make-believe and affectation, nor 
must ornamentation degenerate into an offensive flow of 
ranting bombast. The highest degree of ornamentation must 
bear the mark of simplicity, just as the most brilliant style 
must be distinguished by naturalness. Addresses on solemn 
occasions, particularly, abhor paltry ornamentation, in fact 
they demand the greatest dignity. 

L:loquence as a rule requires an earnest tone; hence orna- 
ment, though at times suitable, should not be used indis- 
criminately. To these defects, prevalent in oratorical dis- 
courses, may be added sentimentalism and romanticism,* 
and also artificial showiness of expression. 

Examples of these faults are given in the following pas- 
sages taken from different authors: 

“How I love the voices of nature, from the rippling of the 
woodland brook, the rustling of the aspen leaf and the flute- 
like notes of the nightingale, to the roaring of the stream, 
the sighing of the wind and the rolling of the thunder!” 

“The gentle west wind, which blows refreshingly on our 
cheeks and coquets with our sunny locks, as well as the 
fluty notes of the nightingale and the rippling streams—all 
point to God.” 

“The rainbow of peace stands not so high and far away in 
the heavens merely as a sign of a future life; no, even here 
on earth it shimmers in the prisra of every pure heart and 
in the sparkling fount of every upright will.” 

“Deserted are the cloister cells, in wild profusion climbs 
the ivy through the empty chambers; thistles and a rough 
growth of bushes forbid the wanderer’s foot to cross the 
threshold. Through the deserted halls, backwards and for- 
wards, unceasingly flit the innumerable offspring of the 
feathered tribe; where once from lofty choir through arched 
vaults, majestic tone of organ rolled and filled the heart 
with heaven’s own harmony, now peacefully builds the 
swallow her nest.... Ah! many a monk sank and died the 
martyr’s death, laid low by brutal heathen’s ruthless axe! 


* On these defeéts Cicero remarks, ‘‘Ita sit nobis igitur ornatus et suavis 
orator, ut suavitatem habeat austeram et solidam, non dulcem atque deco- 
ctam.”—De Orat. 3, 26, 103. 
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The pious zeal of lay-brother felled to earth the giant oak; 
from the timber thereof arose a house of prayer to the one 
true and only God; and the cross of Christ, where once 
‘twas overgrown with weeds, he planted; the tree of life, 
which bare the sweet fruit of faith, of love, of hope, of belief 
in heaven, of love of man’s salvation even unto death, of 
hope springing up eternal after the last evening glow of 
life, the hope of seeing there a new sun, ‘the grave’s oblivion 
passed.’” : 

Although the last example may pass asa pattern “of the 
higher delivery,” it may also stand as an example of affected 
description. Nothing stunts a free, manly flow of oratorical 
language more than a trivial striving after forced versifica- 
tion. This bad taste has often thrown entire speeches into 
monotonous iambics or trochaics and placed side by side 
prose and prosaic poetry. 

The use of flowery and ornamental language in the treat- 
ment of insignificant matters is equally ridiculous. For 
instance: “Shakespeare’s flowers are not tied up in garlands, 
nor his fruit crushed into baskets, but they spring living 
from the soil, in all the dew and freshness of youth; while 
the graceful foliage in which they lurk, the ample branches, 
the rough and vigorous stem, and the wide-spreading roots 
on which they depend, are present along with them and 
share equally in the fostering care of their Creator.” 

Yet a judicious striving after rhetorical elegance on the 
part of the student will result in the complete expulsion from 
his speech of all that is ugly, ignoble, common or tasteless; 
and it will naturally lead to true ornamentation, and that, 
too, at a suitable time and place. For further remarks under 
this head see No. 96, “Hints on the Use of the Tropes.” 

(4) Elegance of diction will further be promoted by har- 
mony, especially by oratorzcal rhythm. What catches the 
ear goes easier to the heart; whilst hesitating, uneven 
sentences hinder declamation and annoy the hearers, 
Cicero gave the greatest attention to euphony, and says of 
Demosthenes: “Cujus non tam vibrarent fulmina illa, nisi 
numeris contorta ferrentur.” * Euphony of speech will be 

BOTA ta Osne os 
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attained by observing a just proportion between (a) vowels 
and consonants, smooth and liquid sounds; (b) between 
words of one syllable and more than one syllable; (c) between 
shorter and longer sentences. 

Vowels give softness and consonants strength, and hence 
a just proportion of both is required; the harmony of the 
sentence will be injured and result in Azatus in the case 
of an overdose of the former and harshness in that of the 
latter. 

The excessive heaping up of words of one syllable, or 
words of the same number of syllables, offends against the 
second point, no matter how well chosen they may be. The 
music of the sentence will be affected unless they are properly 
defined. 

As an example of an harmonious sentence we may take an 
extract from Milton on education: “We shall conduct you 
to a hill-side, laborious, indeed, at the first ascent; but else 
so smooth, so green, so full of goodly prospects and melo- 
dious sounds on every side that the harp of Orpheus was 
not more charming.” 

Faults against the third point are on the one hand a rough 
and ill-regulated style, chopped up into short, jerky senten- 
ces; on the other hand language expressed in long, drawling 
sentences, monotonous both in tone and construction, with- 
out the slightest attempt at well-turned periods. 

Blair says: * “There are two things on which the music 
of a sentence depends—the proper disposition of the several 
members of it, and the close or cadence of the whole. What 
is easy and agreeable to the organs of speech always sounds 
grateful to the ear. While a period is going on, the termina- 
tion of each of its members forms a pause or rest in pro- 
nouncing; and these rests should be so distributed as to 
make the breathing easy and at the same time should fall 
at such distance as to bear a certain musical proportion to 
each other. There is no harmony in the following: ‘This 
discourse concerning the easiness of God’s commands, does 
all along suppose and acknowledge the difficulties of the 
first entrance upon a religious course, except only in those 

* Lecture XII. 
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persons who have had the happiness to be trained up to 
religion by the easy and insensible degrees of a pious and 
virtuous education.’ 

“Here there is one pause falling between the two mem- 
bers. Compare with this the following: But, God be thanked, 
his pride is greater than his ignorance, and what he wants 
in knowledge he supplies by sufficiency. When he has looked 
about him as far as he can, he concludes there is no more 
to be seen; when he is at the end of his line, he is at the 
bottom of the ocean; when he has shot his best, he is sure 
none ever did, or ever can, shoot better or beyond it. His 
own reason he holds to be the certain measure of truth; and 
his own knowledge of what is possible in nature.’ Here we 
have a flowing measure and proportional division of the 
members. 

“A falling off at the end always hurts greatly. Particles, 
pronouns and little words are ungracious to the ear; for 
example the following is most disagreeable: It is a writing 
which we firmly believe the truth of, and humbly adore the 
depth of.” Our language requires either the last syllable 
or the last but one to be a long syllable. Words which con- 
sist mostly of short syllables, as contrary, retrospect, particu- 
larly, pecultar, seldom conclude a sentence harmoniously, 
unless a run of long syllables before has rendered it agree- 
able to the ear.” * 

Suitable inflexion of voice must be employed to impart the 
necessary stress which produces rhythm; hence, the apodo- 
sis must equal, if not surpass, the protasis in weight, though 
the former may perhaps possess a greater expansion. The 
sound should be made to grow to the last. 

It is not necessary that the second part of a period should 
equal the first in owfward volume and in fullness of words; 
internal force and meaning may be made to supply the 
necessary expansion.t 

In fact, inequality between protasis and apodosis is some- 
times purposely made, in order bythe useof a sustained stress 
to excite expectation. In such case the apodosis is often put 
in the form of a question or an exclamation, e.g.: 


* Blair, Lecture xi. t Cf. 11 Olynth, 1. 
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“But if the might of a Demon or the hand of fate, if the 
incapacity of the generals or the rascality of the traitors, if 
all these together were to undermine our political structure 
until it lay in ruins, how could Demosthenes prevent it?” * 

The harmonious style cannot be mastered except by long 
practice; and it must be designedly sought after during the 
preparation of a speech or in the first rough sketch, and 
not in the speech itself or during its composition. Such 
a proceeding would result in too great a prominence being 
given to trivial matters, and deprive the speech of all natu- 
ralness, vigour and fire, and most certainly draw off the 
attention of the audience from its real worth, just as is the 
case when undue ornamentation is indulged in. “Ista anxie- 
tas....dum discimus adhibenda est, non dum dicimus.” ft 

Constant practice in declamation will create a melodious 
flow of language; hence it is advisable to recite continuously 
to oneself during the time of composition.} 

(4) Vigour 

89. Vigour is one of the most pre-eminent qualities of 
eloquence, especially of platform oratory.§ 

Hence in the opinion of the Greeks the true orator is 
called “clever at talking’’ (devo Aéyerv), eloquence Sewdrne 


* De Corona, 303. + Quint. 8, Procem. 29. 

+ Cicero gave most remarkable attention to harmony; his numbers, how- 
ever, are never artificial: ‘‘Primum igitur eum (sc. oratorem Atticum) tan- 
quam e vinculis numerorum eximamus. . .. Solutum quiddam sit, nec vagum 
tamen, ut ingredi libere, non ut licenter videatur errare” (Orat. 23, 77). Simi- 
larly, 157, 95, with reference to all kinds of speeches: ‘‘Nec numerosa esse, 
ut poema, neque extra numerum, ut sermo vulgi, esse debet oratio.”’ On the 
proper change of metre, cf. ibid. 57, 58, 59. On his ideal oratorical speech, 
see De Orat. 3, 14, 53. Aristotle deems care in striving for a good oratorical 
style a necessity: os dvayxatov (NéEews) Thy Emiuédevay Tornréov—in which sense 
see above (24, n. 1). Besides this point of necessity Cicero also dwells upon 
the question of beauty, and demands that the speech should also possess that 
mpémov which, according to Plato, makes every speech appear delightful. In 
support of this, he brings forward a number of arguments taken from the 
works of God in nature, and also from art, e.g., from architecture, in which 
beauty is most intimately united with interior excellence (De Orat. 3). Quin- 
tilian likewise expresses the same view (8, 3; cf. also 8, Procem. 13). The 
endeavour to attain oratorical style leads to constant practice in the same. 
In this sense Aristotle calls style the result of art (évrexvov) (3, 1). 

§ ‘“‘ Works without zesthetical vehemence are like faces without physio- 
gnomy; no matter how beautiful they may be, they have no soul.” (Sulzer.) 
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and divas, also duvauers, iS at the same time, the arms and 
active forces of the orator. Attention to the following hints 
will do much to strengthen the style: 

(1) The proper use of several oratorical figures; among 
which are sharply defined prctwres and metaphors, effective 
hyperbole and aniithests; likewise oratorical guestzon and 
repetition have occasionally a very incisive force. 

(2) Well-chosen szbstantives, instead of colourless and 
feeble pronouns or epithets. 

Schiller says: “In the one hand a sword, in the other 
mercy, we see him striding through Germany from one end 
to the other as conqueror, lawgiver and judge.” This is 
much more forcible than if, instead of the last expression, 
he had used the words “conquering,” “‘giving laws,” “‘judg- 
ing.’ Much stronger, too, is the well-known passage in 
Cicero“ Facinus est vincire civem Romanum, scelus verbe- 
rare, etc.,* than if he had employed the adjective, “‘iniquum 
est, scelestum est,” etc. 

For the same reason it is preferable to repeat the subject 
of a sentence instead of substituting pronouns. For instance: 
“You lament the loss of the Roman armies: Mark Antony 
destroyed them; you resent the death of so many noble 
citizens: Mark Antony was their death. The authority of the 
Senate was invaded: Mark Antony invades it.” 

“Tt is, indeed, a tax of sophistry, a tax of pedantry, a tax 
of disputation, a tax of war and rebellion, a tax for any- 
thing.” t 

(3) An appropriate arrangement of words lends great 
strength to the style. 

The chief rule to be observed is to place those notions 
upon which particular stress is to be laid either at the Jde- 
ginning or the end of a sentence, zever in the middle.t 

“ Aderat janitor carceris, carnifex pretoris, mors terrorque 
sociorum et civium, lictor Sextius.’’§“Ceedebatur virgis in 
medio foro Messane civis Romanus.’ || Compare also the 
striking passage about the flight of Cleomenes :{ “ Evolaret 


* De Suppl. 66, 170. + Burke. 

t¢ This applies particularly to the Latin language. 

§ De Suppl. 45, 118. ||62, 162. I 34, 88. 
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jam e conspectu fere fugiens quadriremis, quum etiam tum 
ceeteree naves uno in loco moliebantur’’; and the cutting one 
on the spiritless Verres*: “Stetit soleatus (z.¢., in slippers) 
pretor populi Romani cum pallio purpureo tunicaque talari 
muliercula nixus in litore.” 

Blair says: “Sometimes more weight is given to the sen- 
tence by inversion, i.e., by suspending the meaning for a 
little and then bringing it out in full at the close, e.g.,‘Thus, 
on whatever side we contemplate Homer, what principally 
strikes us is his wonderful invention!’”’ + Again from Blair: 
“Care must be taken that the capital idea stands forth clear 
and disentangled from the rest, and that the circumstances 
and adverbs do not embarrass or clog the sentences; thus, 
‘If whilst they profess only to please, they secretly advise 
and give instruction, they (poets) may now, perhaps, as well 
as formerly, be esteemed with justice, the best and most 
honourable among authors.’”’ 

Inversion has, however, its limits; care must be taken not 
to twist the sentence or render its sense obscure; for instance, 
the following are very faulty: 

The wonder of the whole of Europe was his bravery. 

The captain took the things which the gods had provided 
with great good humour. 

Into this hole thrust themselves three Roman soldiers. 

go. Finally, the strength and energy of language is much 
intensified by 

(4) conciseness and brevity ; all blemishes arising from mean- 
ingless trivialities must be eliminated from the discourse, for 
thus its main arguments will stand out prominently, and the 
whole will flow along more smoothly and quickly. 

This quality of brevity is, however, merely redaézve, i.e., it 
must be determined by the nature of the subject, the charac- 
ter of the speaker and his faculty of conception, and further- 
more by time and circumstance. It is not always possible for 
the orator to be as concise and short as the author, and for 
two reasons: in the first place the hearer has not the time to 
ponder over obscure passages like the reader, for by so doing 
he would run the danger of losing the thread of the discourse 


* 33, 86. See on this passage, Quint. 8, 3, 64. +Pope, Pref. to Homer. 
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and perhaps never be able to take it up again; secondly, 
conciseness in a speech is a great source of weakness; 
as things cursorily touched upon do not sink deep into 
the mind, and so the hearer cannot get a firm enough 
grasp of their importance. Oratorical tact must be the 
orator’s guide, both in the matter of dvevzty and prolzxety. In 
the ordinary intercourse of life, our changeable disposition 
frequently prompts us to vary our modes of expression; now, 
in order to give emphasis to some thought, we recur to it 
time after time, now we make use of language crisp, incisive 
or laconic. Let this be our guide also in speech-making. 

Brevity is peculiarly suited to the sextentious style.* 

The ambassadors of Darius speak thus to Alexander: 
“Cast a glance behind at what you have conquered, look 
ahead at what you are striving for. A too extensive empire 
is dangerous; it is difficult to hold firmly what one cannot 
embrace. You see how unmanageable over-great ships are? 
Perhaps, Darius has lost so much, because possessions which 
are too great create opportunity for great losses. It is easier 
to conquer than to keep the results of victory.T 

The sententious style is very happily used, as in the ex- 
ample just given, in the feroration. The pretor of the Achzans 
gives a very solemn tone to the close of his speech to the 
Romans: “‘ Veremur quidem vos, Romani, et siitavultis, etiam 
timemus: sed plus et veremur et timemus deos immortales!’’t 
Ciceroinhis epilogue for Ligarius expresses himself as follows: 

“Do not hestitate to earn the praise of a glory like that 
as frequently as possible. Of all your many virtues, there is 
none more admirable, none more lovable than your mercy. 
For there is no action which draws men nearer the gods 
than conferring safety on others. Fortune has no greater 
gifts for you than when it bestows on you the ability, nature 


* The yrapodoyet of the Greeks. When this style is not studied, it is im- 
pressive and suits the public, hence the expression yywuor’mo. for country 
people, because they like to speak in short sentences; it also lends to the 
speech solidity and depth. The rhetorical yrwuy is peculiar to moral natures 
(on the rules and employment of same cf. Arist. 2, 21); if it is used as 
concluding sentence and if it forms a universal truth, the crown of a par- 
ticular passage, e.g., of a narrative, it is called émupwynua (Quint. 8, 5, 11). 
See below 115. i 

+ Curt. 4, 11, 7. tLiv. 30; 37. 
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has no better endowment for you than when it bestows on 
you the will, to save as many people as possible.” 

We must guard against over-doing the sententious style; 
it easily becomes monotonous, laboured and pretentious. 
Conciseness, provided that it does not detract from the in- 
telligibility of the discourse and does not call for too great 
intellectual exertion on the part of the audience, is much less 
tiring than poverty of ideas, hidden under a pretentious 
verbosity. 

Lainé in his speech for the Spanish émigrés says: “Surely 
you will not first ask why they emigrated, or to what class 
they belong? Is it necessary to know whether they are 
Egyptians, Portuguese or Spaniards. They are men, they 
are unfortunates, they are exiles!”’ 

Similar examples are afforded by the speeches of Tacitus, 
some of Cicero’s Philippics, etc. 

As grammatical aids to brevity, we may mention: 

(a) A judicious omission of particles ; (b) the avoidance of 
unnecessary auxiliary words; (c) cautious use of synonyms. 
Tautological expressions, e.g., you state that there zs 2o truth 
in the report, and that it is guzfe false, must be avoided at 
all costs. 

The main condition of a vigorous style is, and ever will 
be, zztrinsic richness and strength of thought; this must, of 
course, underlie the whole; it is the very soul of the speech, 
and upon it is constructed the fabric of the speaker’s edifice.* 

Demosthenes is the greatest exponent of this style; and 
amongst English writers we may mention Bolingbroke and 
Shaftesbury, among orators, Pitt.t 


(5) Suetable Transitions 
gi. In order that the course of the speech may not be in- 
terrupted, but appear as one continuous whole, its different 
members must be connected by suitable ¢vansztions. These 
make of the speech one organic entity and serve the double 
purpose of showing the velatzonship, and at the same time, 
the difference between the various ideas. They must not be 
* Every vigorous speech exhibits this freshness and strength of thought ; the 


Greeks called it dxpatos Néyos (vigor orationzs), also wpaios, 
+ See on this subject Blair’s Lectures XII. 
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too numerous or they will dam the even flow of the speech. 
Logical rather than artificial considerations should govern 
the use of these connecting links: “ Well-hewn stones hold 
together without mortar.” In fact, occasionally, both in the 
argumentation as in the pathetic part, the transition must be 
entirely omitted, in orderthat the current of the discourse may 
flow moresmoothly, and therush of thought bestronger, more 
fiery and striking. Generally speaking transitions render the 
separate members of the speech more prominent. We must 
distinguish full and partial transitions. The partial draw 
attention only to the thought which is to be spoken of, whilst 
the /ul/ also repeat shortly what has gone before. In the latter 
way Cicero says: “The peace with Mark Antony is not only 
disgraceful, but dangerous.”’* In the former he says: “I now 
turn myself to Marcus Cato, to the mainstay of the whole 
prosecution.’’t From this we see how easy it is to make the 
transitions natural, but it is more difficult to inspire them 
with the same spirit, and tone them in accordance with therest 
of the speech. This is done by employing rhetorical figures. 

Here we give a few examples from Cicero. Climax: 
«Everything, O jurors, in this affair is saddening, grieving 
and revolting, but more sorrowful and more unjust nothing 
can be conceived than... .’+ Concession: “Yet so be it. A 
cause (for the crime) you cannot assign, and I therefore 
hold the victory already; but I will not insist on my 
rights....I do not ask you wy, I ask you how Sextus 
Roscius could possibly have done it?’§ Question: “But 
why this probing to the bottom of things? Why further 
discussion? I rely upon you, O Petilius, on you, the well- 
disposed and upright citizen; you, Marcus Cato, I call you 
as witnesses, who divine Providence has made my judges.””|| 
Correction : “ But perhaps this rash, thoughtless man did not 
examine into this. Who is so cautious as he? Yet I feel com- 
pelled to defend Deiotarus, not from the standpoint of his 
common sense and cleverness, but rather from that of his 
justice and conscientiousness.”@ Szdyective: “Many and 
grievous were the sorrows prepared for the parents and 

* VII Phils, 16. + Pro Murena, 28, 58. ~ Pro Rosc. Am. 28, 78. 

Sib eras || Pro Mil. 16. {I Pro Deiot. 6, 16. 
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relatives; yet death would end all. By no means! Can 
cruelty go still further? It can. For when the children are 
beheaded and dead, their bodies will be thrown to the wild 
beasts!”’* Communzcateve : “ But enough of this subject; there 
only remains for me, gentlemen, to beg and implore you to 
give pity to an honourable man, that... .’’+ 


SECTION Il—7vrofges and Figures 


92. The all-important object of style, in so far as it is the 
oratorical expression of the separate thought, is o gzve the 
utmost prominence to the thought in question. A style which 
is not at once vivid and forcible, but contents itself with a 
languid and insipid exposition of the matter, is not oratori- 
cal; no less faulty is it by the use of elaborate and brilliant 
language to rivet the attention of the hearer upon the words 
rather than on the sezfzment. The language must clothe the 
thought, 2o/ conceal or eclipse it. 

Among the chief means of expressing our thoughts and 
feelings in an emphatic and striking manner are /ropes and 
figures. 

93. Those modes of speech are so designated which, on ac- 
count of their peculiar formation or character are distinguished 
from common and ordinary expressions. They obtain 
their distinguishing mark from ideas of a higher level. They 
are so entirely the direct offspring of nature that we fre- 
quently make use of them involuntarily in our daily inter- 
course.} // the original meaning of the words 1s altered, we use 
what is called a “trope” (rpéw), but if the expressions keep 
thetr original meanings, it is termed a figure. The ancients , 
recognized two classes of figures—figure verborum and 
figure sententiarum. It is often difficult, however, to draw 
the line of demarcation between the two. In the first class 
the meaning is so bound up with the word that any change 
in its use destroys the figure; the latter are independent of 


* De Suppl. 45, 119- + Pro Mil. 34, 92. 
+ This figure is remarkable, not because it is seldom used, but because it 


departs from the ordinary manner of speaking. For instance, we say, *‘such 
a thing has never been seen” on ordinary occasions; but if we wish to give 
more weight to our words we say, ‘‘What? Has such a thing ever been 


seen?” 
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the words and may remain even when the words are changed 
or inverted. 

Since figures and tropes, being the language of exagge- 
ration and the mind, appeal chiefly to the fancy and feelings, 
they lend, when properly used, grace, liveliness, force and 
impetus to the presentation of a subject. They are of very 
great importance to the orator, and hence deserving of 
special consideration. * 

* Ridiculous as are the figures formerly so much employed by pedants, it 
nevertheless appears necessary to us to show by a reference to the examples 
taken from great orators the practical meaning of those forms more fre- 
quently used. The finest theoretical hints are found in these examples. The 
fact that many textbooks merely put forward ‘‘ figures” as a means of orna- 
mental style, must be considered as a very one-sided and narrow view of the 
matter. Force, vivacity, perspicuity of discourse, points of excellence far be- 
yond mere ornamentation are the fruits of a judicious use of figures. The 
Latin verb, orno, ornatus employed by Cicero for figures and the entire 


speech, has a much wider signification than the English word to ornament 
or adorn, 
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94. As already stated, these give a figurative, not a literal 
meaning. The figurative sense must be suitable. Hence Quin- 
tilian defines trope as “Verbi vel sermonis a propria signi- 
ficatione in aliam cum virtufe mutatio.”’ 


§1. Various kinds of Tropes 


95. The chief are: 

(1) Metaphor, Figure founded on the similarity (ueragépeuv, 
‘to transfer’) which one object bears to another, the most 
usual and most beautiful of all the tropes. Instead of the 
literal meaning, it presents a kind of pzcture. Examples: The 
springtime of life (for youth), the storm howls, fiery words, 
a rough diamond (uncultivated genius), the stormy ocean 
(an evil conscience), biting sarcasm, the morning of life. 

Persontfication or attributing life to inanimate objects 
renders this figure very vivid and bold: “What, O Tubero, 
did thy flashing sword seek in the battle of Pharsalus? At 
whose breast did thy dagger aim? What was the intention 
of thy weapon :”’* 

It is incredible what influence a strongly drawn picture 
has under certain circumstances upon the mind. During 
the expedition into Egypt Napoleon encouraged his soldiers 
with the words: “Soldiers, from the height of these pyra- 
mids forty centuries look down upon you!” And at the battle 
of Moskwa, on the anniversary of Austerlitz, ‘‘That is the 
sun of Austerlitz!” and again on his return from Elba, 
“The national flag will press forward at the double from 
church tower to church tower until it reaches the top of 
Notre Dame!” 

Metaphor is often expanded into a complete picture, in 
which case it passes over into al/egory,t as in the following 
examples from Blair.} 

ebro s13).O, 

+ Merely an expanded metaphor (Cicero in Piso, 9, 20; Pro Mil. 2, 5). 

+ Lect. xv. 
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Did I but purpose to embark with thee 

On the smooth surface of a summer’s sea, 

While gentle zephyrs play with prosperous gales, 
And fortune’s favour fills the swelling sails. 

But would forsake the ship and make the shore, 
When the winds whistle, and the tempests roar? 


“T was not, in truth, afraid of your supercilious looks, or 
of the cymbals and castanets of your colleague; nor was I 
so nervous, after having guided the vessel of the State amid 
the most terrible storms and billows of the Republic and 
placed it safe in harbour as to fear the little cloud which 
gathered on your brow, on the polluted breath of your col- 
league. There were other gales which I beheld threatening. 
There were the storms which my mind foresaw.” * 

The unalloyed, unmixed metaphor is only found in poems, 
asin Horace’s well-known ‘O navis, referent in mare te 
novi fluctus.” fT 

In the following examples, allegory, metaphor proper, 
and simile are joined: 

“For what sea, what Euripus} do you think exists which 
is liable to such commotions—to such great and varied 
agitation of waves, as the storms and tides by which the 
comitia are influenced? The interval of one day, the lapse of 
one night, often throws everything into confusion. The 
slightest breeze of humour sometimes changes the entire 
opinions of people.’’§ 

Cf. Webster’s reply to Hoyne in the United States Senate, 
1830: ““When the mariner has been tossed for many days 
in thick weather and on an unknown sea, he actually 
avails himself of the first pause in the storm, the earliest 
glance of the sun to take his latitude and ascertain how far 
the elements have driven him from his true course. Let us 
imitate this prudence, and before we float further on the 
waves of this debate, refer to the point from which we de- 
parted, that we may at least be able to conjecture where we 
now are.’’|| 


*In Pison. c, 9. + Od, i, 14. 
+ Euripus—straits between Eubcea and Boeotia, generally any division of 
water. § Pro Mur. c. 17. 
|| From Funk and Wagnall’s Zhe World's Famous Orations. 
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2 Metonymy, hypallage, is the trope of similarity (otherwise 
MeTovouacery); it expresses the relation which one object bears 
to another, it substitutes the earlzer for the later, e.g., the 
cause for the effect. “Quos amisimus cives, eos martis 
(zzstead of belli) vis perculit, non ira victorie.’’* “He drank 
the poisoned cup and fell”; ‘the thin red line’; “to take 
silk”; “the pen is mightier than the sword”; “who steals 
my purse steals trash”; ‘death troubles alike at the palace 
and the cottage.” 

3. Synecdoche, trope of the extent (cuvexdéyécOa) puts the 
part instead of the whole, or the whole for the part; the 
class for the genus; the individual for the class; the singu- 
lar instead of the plural and wice versa; e.g., sail instead of 
ship, waves instead of sea, north instead of wind, artist 
instead of painter, the Roman instead of the Romans. 

4. Irony. Trope of the opposite (e’pwreia; dissimulatio) is 
employed to suggest just the offoszte to what the literal 
meaning of the word employs; if it is harsh and bitter, it is 
called sarcasm. Great delicacy is required in the use of this 
figure, otherwise it offends. 

Cicero makes use of irony with great skill in the intro- 
duction to the speech for Ligarius in order to ridicule the 
accusation of his opponent, and to turn Cesar, who had to 
pronounce judgement, from his prejudice against Ligarius. 
“Novum crimen, C. Cesar...” There is also a rich vein of 
irony in Cicero’s speech against Verres, De Supplicits. 
After, for example, he had proved that Verres, instead of 
protecting Sicily from disturbances and acting as imperator, 
as Hortensius, in his speech for the defence, stated, had only 
occupied himself in usurious practices, he exclaimed: “O 
preeclarum imperatorem, nec jam cum M. Aquilio, fortissimo 
viro, sed vero cum Paulis Scipionibus, Mariis confe- 
rendum!” + 

In the speech Pro Milone Cicero by the use of this figure 
shows how little Italy cared about the death of Clodius: 
“But it is foolish to dare to compare Drusus, Africanus, 
Pompeius, or ourselves with such a man as Publius Clodius. 


* Cic., Pro Mare. 6, 7. + Cf. the whole passage No. 60. 
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No one can bear the death of P. Clodius with equanimity. 
The senate is in mourning, the knights grieve; the whole 
State is broken down as if with age; the municipalities are in 
mourning; the colonies are bowed down; the very fields even 
regret so beneficent, so useful, so kind-hearted a citizen.’”* 

Burke in his American taxation speech says: “These 
excellent and trusty servants of the king, fearful lest they 
should have lost all credit with the world, bring out the image 
of their gracious sovereign from the,inmost and most sacred | 
shrine, and they offer him as security for their promises.” 

All ridicule is not irony, nor is all irony sarcasm. Cicero’s 
digression against Jurists and Stoicsf are examples of rich 
humour, but they are not ironical; but the ridiculing of Piso 
on account of his pretended scorn of a triumph {is rich in 
fine irony. 

(5) Hyperbole (Trope of exaggeration) magnifies an object 
without, at the same time, giving the hearer a wrong im- 
pression. Its object is vigorous description. For instance, 
“to shed torrents of tears.” 

Cicero describes the ability of Pompey as a strategist, by 
means of this figure. “Who then ever was, or could have 
been, better acquainted with military affairs than this man: 
who the moment he left school, went to his father’s army; 
who when entering on manhood, became himself the general 
of a mighty army; who has been more frequently engaged 
with the enemy than anyone else has ever disputed with an 
adversary; who has himself, as general, conducted more 
wars than any other man has ever read of.’’§ 

A form of expression the exact opposite of hyperbole is 
called ¢apeznosis (ravrewos). This figure is used to present 
some idea in a lesser light. For example, “The span 
of life,” ‘““The apple of thine eye,” ““We spend our years as 
a tale that is told.” 

If this understatement arises from a feeling of modesty, it 
is called Litotes (Acrorys). There underlies a veil of denial 
a strong affirmation. Thus, Livy says of the historian 
Polybius, “Non spernendus auctor,’ and again in Virgil, 
““Non sum adeo informis.” 


* Pro Mil. 8,20. + Pro Murena, 23. tIn Piso, 56. § Pro Lege Man. 10, 28. 
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Among the tropes, many authors also include Perzphase, 
which avoids the exact expression and describes the matter 
by a circumlocution. It is not, however, a perfect trope, 
although, like the trope, it avoids the ordinary form. It is 
used to evade the use of harsh and vulgar words, or to im- 
part to the style greater dignity, gracefulness and novelty. 
Example: ‘That sin which should not be so much as 
named among Christians.” 


§ 2. On the Use of the Trope 


96. As the particular object of figurative language is to 
impart to style, life, force and gracefulness, the tropes em- 
ployed must be (a) appropriate, i.e., must be founded on 
truth; (b) satwral, not too far-fetched, too laboured or arti- 
ficial and hence not obscure. ‘‘ Verecunda debet esse trans- 
latio,’ says Cicero, “ut deducta esse in alienum locum, non 
irrupisse, atque ut precario non vi venisse videatur.”’* Again 
they must be (c) dzgnzfied, not commonplace or hackneyed, 
and still less, trivial; finally, (d) there must be a unzformity 
in their use, i.e., different types must not be mingled. “Id 
Imprimis,” Quintilian cautions, “est custodiendum, ut quo 
ex genere cceperis translationis, hoc desinas. Multi autem 
cum initium a tempestate sumpserunt, incendio ut ruina 
finiunt quee est inconsequentia rerum foedissima.”’t 

Hence the following statement of Herder? is faulty: “It 
was thus also with Eloquence: as the freedom of the Greeks 
declined so did their fire; Demosthenes was merely the final 
flickering of the dying flame. Eloquence crept fitfully along 
in the schools, or in the narrow legal circles; then it crumbled 
into dust and was szdent.”’ Still less ought “the lion of the 
evening to be received by the full house with warm 
laurels.” 

In those cases, however, in which the figures are not em- 
ployed for the embellishment of a picture, but freely and 
independently of each other, and are intended to illustrate 
an object from many different points of view, a moderate 
variety is admissible, in fact often an adornment, and in 
this respect we find them employed by classic authors in 


* De Orat. 3, 41, 163. + 8, 6, 50. + Causes of the Decline of Taste. 
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the form of an apposition, e.g., in oratorical or poetic 
definition. 

Chrysostom, speaking of the fall of Eutropius, illustrates 
the vicissitudes of earthly happiness by the following meta- 
phors: “What were all those honours and pleasures? A 
mere dream which vanished with the break of day; spring 
flowers, which withered as the spring passed; they were 
fleeting shadows; clouds which dispersed; they were water 
bubbles, which flowed away ; they were spiders’ webs which 
were destroyed.”’* Compare with this the pictures used to 
depict the fleetness of life, the transient pleasures of the 
godless, in the Book of Wisdom, v. 9-13.T 

As a rule, the use of metaphorical expressions should 
be limited. A style overburdened with metaphors be- 
comes bombastic, dogmatic and sometimes unendurable. 
The allegorical style is, on the whole, scarcely worthy of 
the seriousness and the dignity of eloquence, and most of all 
it is unnatural in deep emotions. Quintilian’s remarks as to 
sentences apply also to tropes: ‘‘Ego hec lumina orationis, 
velut oculos quosdam esse eloquentiz credo. Sed neque 
oculos esse toto corpore velim, ne cetera membra suum 
officium perdant.”’} 

Metaphorical language employed with judgement is an 
excellent medium for appealing to the sensitive faculties 
and of great importance in platform oratory. The man in 
the crowd (in fact, every man more or less) wants to see all 
objects simultaneously, and to consider them as things of 
shape and colour; he himself likes to speak in pictures and 
comprehends with greater ease what is offered to him under 
the guise of pictures. For example, an expression such as 
“stretching forth one’s hand to another’s goods,” appeals 
more strongly to the imagination than the commonplace 
one, “he steals,” or ‘unjust desires.” 

Particularly effective is a judicious use of the trope to 
remove the abstract character from speculative objects, 
and to present them in a clear and interesting form. This 

* His Hirpdémuioy, 1. 


+ “‘ All these things are passed away like a shadow and like a post that 
runneth on. And as a ship that passeth through the waves,” etc. 


+8, 5, 34. 
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is well illustrated by a beautiful passage in Guenard’s dis- 
course on “the Philosophic Mind.” He is replying to the 
question set for as a prize essay by the French Academy, 
“What are the limits of philosophical speculation in re- 
ligious matters?” 

“Tt is easy to say: Nature herself every moment reminds 
the reason of its weakness, and points out to it the narrow 
bounds of its knowledge. Does a man not always see, when 
on the point of advancing too far, that his eye darkens and 
his torch dies out? Then he is obliged to cry, halt. Faith hands 
over to him everything which he has the faculty of under- 
standing, and hides from him only mysteries and incom- 
prehensible matters. Is his reason to revolt against this 
division? The fetters which bind him are light, and can 
only appear oppressive to vain and shallow minds. Hence 
I say to the Philosophers: Trouble not over those mysteries 
which are beyond reason; give yourselves to the examina- 
tion of those truths which can be attained, which are tangi- 
ble, which, to a certain extent, can be handled, and which 
you can vouch for to others. Such truths are those striking 
and glorious facts with which religion has girded itself in 
order to influence both weak and strong minds. These facts 
are put into your hands for investigation; they are the 
foundation of religion. Dig deep, therefore, around this 
foundation; but when you have dug to a certain depth and 
discovered the hand of the Almighty, that hand, which 
throughout all ages, since the beginning of time, in spite 
of all under-currents has maintained firm and unshaken this 
great and majestic structure, then, I say, stop! Go not down 
into the depths of the abyss! Philosophy cannot lead you 
further without involving you in error. You are penetrating 
into the unfathomable regions of eternity; a veil, as it were 
a cloud, must be drawn over the eyes, the invisible must be 
worshipped; and man must, with confidence and trust, cast 
himself into the arms of faith. Religion is like that won- 
derful cloud which guided the Children of Israel through 
the desert; on one side itis day, on the other night. Were it 
all darkness, reason, which perceived nothing, would turn 
with dismay from such a terrifying sight ; but to you there 
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remains light sufficient to satisfy an eye of ordinary vision 
and, above all, mere vulgar curiosity. Leave, therefore, to 
God this dark impenetrableness. To Him only belongs the 
right of surrounding Himself with thunders and mysteries! 
Perhaps you may say: I desire to enter with Him into this 
cloud, I will follow Him into the depths where He hides 
Himself; I will tear down the veil which annoys my eyes, 
and consider more closely those hidden things so carefully 
withheld from me! Now your wisdom is over-ridden by your 
foolishness; you wish to become a philosopher at the ex- 
pense of your reason. Foolish and presumptuous philosopher, 
why will you pursue things which are as far above you as the 
heavens are above the earth? Why this devouring vexation 
because you are unable to understand eternity? This grain 
of corn,which I crush beneath my foot, contains wonders the 
depth of which you cannot fathom; and yet you will estimate 
the height and depth of everlasting wisdom? You desire to 
crush into a space of such small compass the Being, which 
is all being, so that you can grasp it with your mind? with 
that thought which cannot even comprehend a mere atom? 
Was the credulous simplicity of any untaught people ever 
so mean, so small as that rash reason which dares to raise 
itself against the wisdom of God?” 

In this passage we see how vivacious and, at the same 
time, how noble the presentation of an abstract theme 
may be made by the happy employment of metaphorical 
expressions. 


CHAPTER II 


Word-Figures 
§ 1. Repetition 

97. Repetition consists in (a) beginning several of the di- 
visions of the speech with the same or a similar word, (b) 
concluding with the same word, (c) beginning and conclud- 
ing, or (d) doubling a word. In the first case it is called 
repetitio, in the second converszo, in the third complexto and 
in the fourth conduplicatio. The second and third figures are 
not frequently used. 

Examples: 

(1) Repetitio (also Anaphora)\: “Italy is my witness... 
Sicily ismy witness... Africais my witness... Gaul is my 
Witness... Spain is my witness... again and yet again, 
Italy ... every foreign coast, every foreign nation and 
country, every sea is my witness.” (Testis est Italia, etc.)* 
Thus Cicero describes the military ability of Pompey. 

Again: ‘‘Charity is patient; charity envieth not; charity 
is not ambitious, dealeth not perversely,” t etc. 

Leonard of Port Maurice causes the damned soul to cry 
out: “‘I misused everything and misused it for nothing; for, 
a nothing was that vile pleasure; a nothing was that posi- 
tion; a nothing that office; a nothing that vice; a nothing 
that dance, that play, that mirth—and on account of this 
nothing I am here!’ { 

(2) Converszo(also epiphora): “Sinceunion vanished fromthe 
State, freedom has vanished, fidelity has vanished, friend- 
ship has vanished, the State itself has vanished! ’’§ 

(3) Complexto. Whom the Senate condemned, whom the 
Roman peoplecondemned, whom public opinion condemned, 
him I ask, you will set free him by your votes?’ || 

Cicero says of the self-seeking tribune of the people, 


Rullus: 
“« Who proposed the Agrarian law? Rullus! Whoprevented 


*Pro Leg. Man. 11. + Cor. xiii, 4. + Discourse on Hell. 
§(Rhetor. ad Herenn. 4, 13). I is Herenn. 4, 14. 
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the greater portion of the people having a vote? Rullus! 
Who presided over the Comitia? Rullus.” * 

“But now the examinations which have just been con- 
ducted in the hall of liberty are said to be levelled against 
Milo? Who are the slaves who have been examined? Do you 
ask? The slaves of P. Clodius. Who demanded their exami- 
nation? Appius. Who produced them? Appius. Where were 
they brought from: From the house of Appius. O ye good 
gods, what can be done with more animosity?”’ 

Sometimes, instead of single words, entire sentences are 
repeated, and frequently the various modes of repetition are 
changed—a very excellent plan in the case of greater ex- 
pansion, as more freedom of movement is imparted to the 
speech. Example: “ How much more time will you have! You 
still have a little, but how much? Look at the seats round you; 
and if you miss many who used to occupy them, who used 
to pray near you, then ask:‘ How much more time for me?’ 
Look around in your family: one dear pair of eyes less looks 
into yours, one pair of eyes which used to return your kindly 
smile; then ask yourself: ‘How long have I then?’ Go into 
the churchyard and count the fresh graves of the year, then 
ask yourself:‘How long have I still?’ But six times must 
the hour-glass empty itself and another year will have fled? 
How many of these measures are there still in your life? 
How many more beats will your heart make until its last? 
until its beating ends, and with it your life?” 

(4) Conduplicatio. Cicero says of the execution of the inno- 
cent: ‘““O Verres, you were greatly mistaken, greatly mis- 
taken, when you thought you could wash out the stains of 
your thefts and iniquities in the blood of our innocent allies.” f 
He also causes Milo to say:‘‘May my fellow-citizens fare 
well; may they fare well.”{ Of the unhappy Gavius: “As 
he kept on repeating his entreaties and the assertion of his 
citizenship, a cross—a cross, I say—was got ready for the 
miserable man.” § Occasionally orators. to produce greater 
emphasis repeat, sometimes with, sometimes without figure, 
certain words which, in ordinary language, would be ex- 

* II Pro Lege Ag. g. +De Supp. 46, 121, t Pro Mil. 34, 93. 
§ De Suppl. 62, 162. 
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pressed by other words. Cicero in the well-known passage 
on Gavius does this: “O sweet name of liberty! O admirable 
privileges of citizenship! O Portian law! O Sempronian 
laws! O power of the tribunes.”’ * 

(2) Climax 

98. Clemax (ladder) considered as a word-figure—climax 
in the narrow and true sense—is a ladder-like structure or 
sentences, in which the main motion, the “tone” word of 
the preceding statement, forms the leading word of the 
following, whether the series of thoughts increases or de- 
creases in vigour of meaning, or merely goes from like to 
like. The gradation of thought must be very plain.t Well- 
known is the climax of Demosthenes: 

«Since all agreed and were silent, I did not only advise 
this but accepted the embassy; not only accepted the em- 
bassy, but convinced the Thebans; yes, from beginning to 
end I did everything, and for your sakes I plunged into the 
midst of all the dangers threatening the State.” 

“From law arises security; from security inquiry; from 
inquiry knowledge; and from knowledge power.” 

(3) Asyndeton and (4) Polysyndeton 

99. Asyndeton (Dissolutio) consists in the omission of the 
usual conjunctive particles: e.g. ‘‘ Veni, vidi, vici’; and also 
“ Abiit, excessit, evasit, erupit.” } “Is Mark Antony desirous 
of peace? Let him lay down his arms, let him implore our 
pardon, let him deprecate our vengeance.§ 

Asyndeton is employed when it is required to give an 
appearance of vigour to a speech, and this is done by 
enumerating an accumulation of facts quickly and empha- 
tically. 

“The firebrand of the rebel was again hurled into the 
midst of the faithful people, the masses excited to insurrec- 


* De Supp. 62, 162. Here these various epithets are used instead of Romans. 

+Cf. Pro Rosc. Amer. 27, 75. Climax must not be confused with the word- 
figures; only when the ladder-like structure is visible and prominent by repeti- 
tion of the foregoing word can it be so considered. Constructions like Cicero’s 
‘‘Facinus est vincire civem Romanum,” etc., certainly contain a climax, 
but they have nothing in common with word-figures. It is rather a chain or 
series of statements. 

ein Gati ts. t §V Phil. 2. 
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tion, the earth beneath the feet of Rome undermined. At 
last the blood-stained hordes broke in, temples were dese- 
crated, altars defiled, crucifixes broken, Hosts trodden under- 
foot, monasteries destroyed, ruined villages left behind; 
closer and closer draws the hydra the bonds within its grasp; 
nearer and nearer comes the crisis threatening the pinnacles 
of the Vatican. Rome sways in death-struggle; Europe 
awaits the end with nervous tension; Christendom lies 
prostrate in prayer—the blow, the final blow, the death blow 
is about to fall upon Christianity, the hated Church, the 
living Christ. But God’s hour strikes; there ensues an awful 
struggle, the dragon is worsted, takes to flight—in its place 
there walks, with stately step, amid the jubilation of the 
Catholic world, an unarmed, a defenceless, a venerable old 
man in the company of the Immaculate Virgin, the con- 
queror of the serpent, from the beginning of time.”* 

100. Polysyndeton (conjunctio) is the reverse of the above 
figure, for it consists in the heaping up of conjunctive par- 
ticles: ‘For I am persuaded that neither death nor life, nor 
angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, 
nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other 
creature, shall be able to separate us from the love of God.” 
See also Demosthenes against Midias, 195. 

In the following passage from the same orator asyndeton 
and polysyndeton are combined. “ Because in the former case 
[festivals|] everything is ordered by law; nothing is left un- 
ascertained or undefined; whereas in the business of war and 
its preparations all is irregular, unsettled, indefinite. There- 
fore, no sooner have we heard anything, than we appoint 
ship captains, dispute with them on the exchanges, con- 
sider ways and means; then it is resolved that aliens and 
householders shall embark; then again that we ourselves 
shall go instead; and then, owing to these delays, the 
objects of our expedition are lost!” + 


(5) Ellepses 
101. This is the omission of a word or sentence, which, 


however, can easily be supplied by the reader or hearer: 


“P. Loffler die Helden von Mentana. Cf. also Cic. In Pison. 40, 96. Omnes 
memoriam consulatus tui. 
1 Phil. 36.—Also cf, Demosth. de Corona 300. ‘Eupieis dda kal wérets. 
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“Te ut illa res frangat? tu ut unquam te corrigas? tu ut ullam 
fugam meditere?’’* Here “‘fierine potest” is to be supplied. 

After Cicero had proved the dishonesty and vulgar greed 
of Verres with regard to the equipment of the fleet, he 
exclaims, filled with anger: Hunccine hominem, hanccine 
impudentiam, judices, hanccine audaciam! civitatibus pro- 
numero militum pecuniarum summas describere, certum pre- 
tium, sexcentos nummos nautarum missionis constituere 
“(Did you ever hear of) such a man? of such impudence, 
O judges? of such audacity! to impose on the cities the 
payment of a sum of money in proportion to the number of 
soldiers, and to fix a regular price, six hundred sesterces, 
for the discharge of each sailor?” ¢ 

“In a single word I can describe to you the anger of God 
against sin: Jesus on the cross, the sinner in hell!’ +t 

(6) Figures which depend on the symmetry and stmilarity of 
the different parts of the sentence. 

102. We must now mention several figures which con- 
sist in giving a certain similarity to the component parts of 
the sentence, as or. compar., adjunctio and disjunctio; 
or both parts and figures (zzczsa and membra) may have a 
likeness of sound: ‘‘Similiter cadens, similiter desinens.” 
These easily degenerate into affectation ; judgement is there- 
fore required in their use; they must arise naturally and not 
be prepared in a schoolboy-like fashion. 

Examples: 

(a) Compar (IocxwXov), equal length of each part of the 
sentence. ‘“‘ Are you prepared: Do you hear? Willi you go?” 

“Tantum bellum, tam diuturnum, tam longe lateque di- 
spersum....’§“Atvaluit odium, fecitiratus, fecitinimicus, fuit 
ultor injurie, punitor doloris sui.’’ || Soldiers, if I retreat, kill 
me; ifI press forward,follow me; if] fall, revenge me!’ 4J“The 
time has come,the trial has been made,the hour is striking.’’** 

(b) Adjunctio, (the same verb at the beginning or end of 
the sentence has many nominatives). “Nihil sibi ex ista 


MaCat.0, 22: + De Supp. 25, 62. + Neuville. 
§Pro Leg. Man. 12, 35. || Pro Mil. 13, 35. 
I<‘ Si je recule, tuez-moi; si j’avance, suivez-moi; si je meurs, vengez-moi!”’ 
-Speech of La Rochejaquelein to his troops. 
**Lord Brougham. 
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laude centurio, nihil preefectus, nihil cohors, nihil turma 
decerpit.’’* ‘ Deflorescit forme dignitas aut morbo aut vetu- 
state.’’t “What shall separate us from the love of God? Shall 
tribulation, or virtues, or persecution, or famine, or naked- 
ness, or peril, or sword?” 

If the verb, common to all, comes in the middle, the figure 
is called conjunctio. 

“Non illum ....avaritia ab instituto cursu ad predam 
aliquam devocavit, non libido ad voluptatem, non amcenitas 
ad delectationem, non nobilitas urbis ad cognitionem, non 
denique labor ipse ad quietam.’’} 

(c) Desyunctio occurs when every member of a sentence 
has its own verb, although one might stand for all. This 
figure is especially used for the sake of oratorical rhythm. 
Cicero says of himself, ‘‘Tot annos ita vivo, judices, ut a 
nullius umquam metempore aut commodo aut otium meum 
abstraxertit, aut voluptas avocarit, aut denique somnus réfar- 
darit’”’;§ and in praise of belles-lettres, ‘“‘Hzec studio adule- 
scentiam alunt, senectutem odlectant, secundas res ornant.”’ || 
Especially emphatic is this form, if every verb has a distinct 
shade of meaning, “Can the world defend us from disasters, 
or protect us from diseases? Can it preserve our hearts from 
grief? Can it redeem ourselves or our friends from death ?” 
“We have petitioned, we have remonstrated, we have sup- 
plicated.’ ¥ 

(d) Szmzleder cadens (symmetry of the members) is obtained 
by using the same cases, tenses, etc. ‘‘ What is so common 
as breath to the living, earth to the dead, the sea to those 
who float, the shore to those who are cast up by the sea?’’** 
“Should not I, then, love this man? Should not I admire 
him? Should not I think it my duty to defend him in every 
possible way?” tt ‘“‘ However, do you decide on your conduct. 
As to mine, I myself will declare what that shall be. Z de- 
jended the Republic as a young man, J wel not abandon it 
now that I am old. I scorned the sword of Catiline, I will 
not quail before yours?” {}“ The vital force of truth is so great 


* Pro Marc. 2, 7. + Auct, ad Herenn. 4, 27,38. +ProLege Manil. 14, 4o. 

§ Pro Arch. 6, 12. || Pro Arch. 7, 16. {| Patrick Henry. 

** Pro Rosc. Amer. 26, 72. +t Pro Arch. 8, 18. EIT Phil. 46, 118, 
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that, if you possess only ove truth, one single grain of truth, 
this truth will save you; but your fall is so great, your de- 
pravity so deep, your blindness so complete, your darkness 
so dense, your misfortune so unprecedented, that you have 
not even this one grain of truth.’’* 

Frequently a certain similarity is given to the terminations 
of words in passages of an emotional descrzftzon, so that an 
emphasis is imparted by the sound alone.t 

(e) Szmzliter destnens (similarity of the conclusions). “Ejus- 
dem non est et facere fortiter et vivere turpiter. Cui me vita 
reservas? Ut edificem? Aspice naufragium: ut educem? 
Aspice sepulcrum.”’ Similarly Richard of St Victor on the 
use of God’s creatures. ‘‘Accipe, redde, time: accipe obse- 
quium, redde beneficium, time judicium.” “A friend cannot 
be known in prosperity, and an enemy cannot be hidden in 
adversity.” } 

Under this heading come a number of proverbs: “Well 
begun, half done.” “Man proposes, God disposes.” “ Fast 
bind, safe find.” 

(7) Antzthests 


103. Antithesis (contentzo, contrapositum) consists in the 
juxtaposition by way of contrast of whole sentences or even 
single words. If vigorous, suitable thoughts underlie it, this 
figure may be very effective, e.g., “He can bribe, but he 
cannot seduce; he can buy, but he cannot gain; he can lie, 
but he cannot deceive.” 

Cicero makes frequent use of it, for example, in the case 
of the burnt-down Senate house and the crime of Clodius: 
«And are these the men, then, who complain of what took 
place in the Appian road, and say nothing of what happened 
in the Senate house? And who think that the forum could 
have been defended against him, when alive, whose very 
corpse the Senate could not resist? Arouse the man himself, 


* Donoso Cortes. 

+ Cf. Cic., Pro Mil. 32, 87 (Clodius’s Crime). 

+The ancients take a narrower viewof this figure thanthe author. Thissame 
writer defines the oratio desinens, ‘‘Similiter desinens est cum, tametsi casus 
non insunt in verbis, tamen similes exztus sunt ” (See Cornif. 4, 20, 28). Both 
figures require, therefore, consonance with the distinguishing characteristics 
already specified. 
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resuscitate him, if you can, from the shades below. Will you 
be able to check 4zs violence when alive, when you are 
scarcely able to bear his fury when he lies unburied?” * 

Again, on the unlikelihood that Milo murdered Clodius: 
“Quem igitur cum omnium gratia noluit, hunc voluit cum 
aliquorum querela? Quem jure, quem loco, quem tempore, 
quem impune non est ausus, hunc injuria, iniquo loco, alieno 
tempore, periculo capitis non dubitavit occidere?” Tt 

One of the most beautiful of his-antitheses is that which, 
though simple but pregnant with meaning, he addressed 
to Cesar: “Fortune has no greater gifts for you than the 
bestowal upon you of the ability—nature has no better en- 
dowment for you than the endowment of you with the will 
—to save as many people as possible.” = 

Read also Sargant S. Prentiss’s panegyric on the death 
of Lafayette: “Napoleon and Lafayette—Napoleon, the 
child of destiny; the thunderbolt of war; the victor of a 
hundred battles, the dispenser of thrones and dominions; 
and Lafayette the volunteer of freedom, the advocate of 
human rights, the defender of civil liberty, the patriot and 
the philanthropist, the beloved of the good and the free. ... 
Napoleon died, and a few old warriors—the scattered relics 
of Marengo and of Austerlitz—bewailed their chief. Lafa- 
yette is dead, and the tears of a civilized world attest how 
deep is the mourning for his loss.”’ § 

From Holy Scripture: “Who will grant me that I might 
be according to months past .... when I went out to the 
gate through the city; when I prepared my feet in the street, 
the young men saw me and hid themselves; the aged arose 
and stood up; the princes refrained from talking; the nobles 
held their peace. But now,’ he says in the next chapter, 
“they that are younger than I have me in derision. I am 
their song and their byword. They abhor me, they flee far 
from me.”’|| 

And yet no figure has been so misused as that of antithesis. 
Juggling with antitheses and poetic prose have always been 

* Pro Milo, 35, 91. {+ Pro Mil. 16, 41. {Pro Lig. 12, 38. 


§ The World's Famous Orations, Funk and Wagnall. 
|| Job xxix, xxx. 
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considered symptoms of depraved taste and a sure sign of 
a decline in literature in all educated communities. 

Related to antithesis is the so-called paronymy (azzomz- 
natio), the name given to combinations which have almost the 
same sound but different meaning, as /eones and lenones, or 
amantes and amentes. “Non angli, sed angeli!”’ “‘Consul ipse 
parvo animo et pravo. Amari jucundum est, si curatur, ne 
quid insit amari”’ (cf. Quint 9, 3, 66. Auct. ad Herren. 4, 21, 
29). This figure is simple and biting, but it must not develop 
into trivialities. 

2. Figures of Matter or Mind 

104. These may be suitably divided into two main classes. 
The first introduces into the presentation a certain pleasing 
contrast between ¢hought and its employment; the other gives 
force and characteristic expression to the emotions. According 
as contrast or emotion predominates, figures of matter are 
divided chiefly into figures of contrast and figures of emotzon. 
The former depend to a great extent on the imagination, 
because the orator appears to do something which he really 
does not do, e.g., to ask a question when he really makes a 
statement, or to pass by something which he really does not. 


First Article. /zgwres of Imagination and Contrast 
(1) Preterition 

105. Preterition (Preterttio, occultatio, tapaderris) is the 
figureused when, whilst pretending toconceala certain thing, 
summary mention is made of it. In fact, the very point pre- 
sumably hidden is brought into particular prominence.* 

Cicero says of the fortunes of Pompey as a general: 
“Accordingly I do not intend to mention, O Romans, what 
great exploits he has achieved both at home and abroad, by 
land and by sea, and with what unvarying success; how, not 
only the citizens have always consented to his wishes, the 
allies complied with them, the enemy obeyed them, but 
how even the winds and weather have seconded them, Only 
very briefly will I say that no one has ever been so impu- 
dent as even to wish for such wonderful favours as the im- 
mortal gods have showered upon Cn. Pompeius.” t 


* Cornif. 4, 27, 37- + Pro Lege Man, 16. 
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And against Vatinius: “And I will allow that dark period 
of your youth to remain in obscurity. You may, with im- 
punity, as far as I am concerned, have broken through walls, 
and plundered your neighbour, and beaten your mother. Your 
infamous character has this advantage, that the baseness of 
your youth is concealed by your obscurity and vileness.’’* 

This figure is of use to excite the attention, and the 
more choice the expressions the more apt the thoughts, the 
greater the effect. /reterztio is often employed merely to 
mention, e7 passant, something, and so to obviate digressions; 
but in such case it is not really a figure. 

(2) The Question 

106. This, if properly used, is extraordinarily effective. It 
is put, not with the expectation of receiving an answer, but 
to hustle the audience; to emphasize the certainty and irre- 
futability of what the orator states. 

Demosthenes, in the Third Olynthiac,f says to the Athe- 
nians: ‘For what time or season would you have better than 
the present? When will you do your duty if not now? Has 
not one man got possession of all our strongholds? And it 
he become master of this country, shall we not incur foul 
disgrace? Are not they, to whom we promised sure protec- 

‘tion in case of war, at this moment being attacked? Is not he 
who holds our possessions an enemy !—a barbarian—any- 
thing you like to call him? But, O heavens, after permitting, 
almost helping to accomplish these things, shall we inquire 
who is to blame for them?” 

Note also Germanicus’s spirited interrogations in his 
address to his mutinous soldiers: ‘““What is there in these 
days that is left unattempted or unprofaned by you? What 
name shall I give to this assembly? Shall I call you soldiers, 
who have besieged the son of your emperor? Or shall I call 
you citizens? You who have so shamefully trampled upon 
the authority of the Senate; you who have violated the justice 
due to enemies, the sanctity of ambassadors, and the rights 
of nations.’ +t 

From Holy Scripture: ‘What went ye out into the wilder- 

mk Victor LO. 7. 

t Tac., Annal, 1, 42. Also see Cic., Pro Planc. 19. 
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ness to see? A reed shaken by the winds? But what went ye 
out to see? A man clothed in soft raiment?’’* 

“Why stand we here idle? What is it the gentlemen wish? 
What would they have? Is life so dear or peace so sweet as 
to be purchased at the price of chains of slavery?” t 

Both English and American eloquence abounds in this 
figure. ~ 

(3) Subzection and Dialogue 

107. Subjectio (avOvropopa) is the term applied by the 
ancients to the quick alternation of question and answer, the 
latter following close upon the former. This is one of the 
most effective forms of oratory; striking points are required, 
and it must not be indulged in too long. 

Demosthenes in his First Olynthiac says: “If Philip 
take the city, who then shall prevent his marching here? 
The Thebans?. I do not go too far when I say that they will 
be ready to join in the invasion. The Phocians: But they 
cannot defend their own country without your assistance. 
Some other ally, then?} And again in the De Corona§: “For 
what purpose could you have summoned the Hellenes at 
that time? For peace? They all had it. For war? You your- 
selves were deliberating about peace.’ Likewise Cicero, with 
great skill, employs this figure. 

“For what can be so unprecedented as for a young man, 
in a private capacity, to levy an army at a most critical time 
of the Republic? He levied one. To command it? He did com- 
mand it. To succeed gloriously in his undertaking? He did 
succeed. What can be so contrary to custom, as for a very 
young man, whose age fell far short of that required for the 
rank of a senator, to have acommand and an army entrusted 
to him? To have Sicily committed to his care, and Africa 
and the war that was to be carried on there? He conducted 
himself in those provinces with singular blamelessness and 
dignity and valour; he terminated a most serious war in 
Africa, and brought away his army victorious. But what was 
ever so unheard of as fora Roman knight to have atriumph! 


* Matt. xi, 7. Cf. also Milt., Paradise Lost, bk ix, line 664. 
+ Patrick Henry on the British Government in America. 
£25, 26. § 24. 
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But even that circumstance the Roman people not only saw, 
but they thought that it ought to be celebrated and attended 
with all possible zeal.’’* Read also Pro Quznct. 12, 41; IL 
Phil. (the Exordium).VI Phil. 6, 17, and especially the Pero- 
ration Pro Murena. 

“Do you want a criminal, my lords? When was there 
so much iniquity ever laid to the charge of anyone? 
My lords, is it a prosecutor you want? You have before you 
the Commons of Great Britain as prosecutors. . . . Do you 
want a tribunal? My lords, nothing in the modern world, 
nothing in the range of human imagination, can supply us 
with a tribunal like this.” 

In these examples the orator answers the question put, 
instead of the audience. Often he imagines a dialogue be- 
tween himself and his audience, or brings in other persons 
speaking with each other, this is called Dialogue. 

A fine example of this form is afforded by the speech of 
Demosthenes to the army of Diopithes: “ But if it [the army ] 
be at once disbanded, what shall we do if he march against 
the Chersonese? Try Diopithes, I suppose. And how will 
our affairs be improved? But we shall send succour from 
Athens. And suppose the winds prevent us? Oh! but he 
won’t come! And who will ensure that?’’t 

How laconic, yet striking, this is! 

Cicero too frequently makes use of this figure with dra- 
matic skill against Verres: “You detained the pirate alive. 
Till when? As long as you were in command. Why did you 
do so? On what account? According to what precedent? Why 
did you detain him so long? Why, I say, while the Roman 
citizens, who were taken in the pirate’s company were im- 
mediately put to death, did you give the pirates themselves 
so long a lease of life?’’} 

The following fine passage is from the First Philippic of 
Demosthenes: ‘“‘Is there any news? What greater than a 
man of Macedonia subduing Athenians and lording it in 
Greece? Is Philip dead: No, but he is sick. And what mat- 


* Pro Lege Manilia, 21. + 17. 
+ De Suppl. 29. Cf. also ibid. 42 in Appendix III; also Cic., Pro Rosc, 
Amer, 19, ‘‘Exheredar filium voluit,” and Pro Murena, 35, ‘‘ Quid enim?” 
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ters it to you? Should anything befall this man, you will 
soon create another Philip, if you act thus.” 

To this passage we may add: “When then, Athenians, 
when will you act as you ought? In what event? In that of 
necessity, I suppose! And how should we regard the events 
happening now? Methinks, to freemen the strongest neces- 
sity is the disgrace of their condition.””* 

This figure is often used in the argumentation to cut off 
every means of escape from an opponent, to hem him round 
with all manner of incidents briskly related, short, pointed 
remarks, etc. Many good examples of this may be found in 
the American Beecher’s speech at Liverpool in 1863. 


(4) Concession 

108. Concession (concesszo). When a speaker is quite sure 
of his ground, he concedes some point or argument, which is 
against him, or at least, appears to be so. This is called 
concesston. This admission bears a semblance to irony. 
Cicero employs it very cleverly against the accuser of 
Roscius; well known also is the following passage in the 
speech Pro Ligario: “You therefore, O Tubero, have what, 
of all thing's, it is desirable that a prosecutor should possess, 
namely, a defendant who confesses his fault; although he 
only confesses it so far as to admit that he was of the same 
party as you yourself, O Tubero, were, and as that very 
estimable man your father was. You must first, therefore, 
naturally confess yourselves to be guilty before you can 
blame any act on the part of Ligarius.” t 

There is great force too in a passage in Cato’s speech 
concerning the punishment of the traitors in Catiline’s con- 
spiracy: “‘Let them, since our manners are so corrupt, be 
free with the fortunes of our allies; let them be merciful to 
the thieves of the treasury, but let them not throw away our 
blood, and, by sparing a few abandoned villains, make for 
the destruction of all good men.” Also see particularly the 
speech of Horatius for his son, in Livyt that of Pacuvius 
to Perolla, that of Scipio to his rebellious soldiers. 


E10; t Cf. also Cic., Pro Flacco, 4; Joshua xxiv, 14, (5. 
neater yk 
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(5) Consultation 

109. Consultation or deliberation (communzcalto, avaxotvwcts) 
is that figure of speech used when the speaker apparently 
asks advice from the audience, or even from his opponent, and 
takes counsel with him as to what is to be done or decided. 
<“‘Tell me, 4¢schines! what course the State could take when 
she saw Philip doing his utmost to snatch for himself the 
sovereignty of Greece? What ought my word, what ought my 
counsels to be, I who was the adviser, and the adviser indeed, 
of Athens?” * 

This figure is of frequent occurrence in the speeches of 
all great Greek orators. 

“But what could you have done at such a crisis, such a 
juncture? when to have remained inactive or to have with- 
drawn would have been cowardice? When the wickedness 
and fury of Saturninus had driven you into the Capitol, and 
the consuls had called on you to protect the safety and 
the liberty of your country! Whose authority, whose voice; 
which party could you have followed? Whose orders would 
you have chosen to obey?’’T 


(6) Doubt 


110. Doubt (dzzbetatio, avopia) is the apparent uncertainty 
of the orator as to what he is to do or say. Cicero makes 
use of this figure when he says: “‘ As to what concerns me, I 
know not which way to turn. Should I deny the infamy of a 
corrupt judgment? or that the matter has been worked in 
our assemblies? or debated at our tribunals? or that it has 
been heard in the senate?’ { Compare also the words ot 
Scipio Africanus to his soldiers, when addressing them after 
their mutiny: ‘Shall I call you who have revolted from 
your country, citizens? or shall I call you who have re- 
nounced the authority and orders of your general, soldiers 
... or, Shall I style you enemies? § 
(7) Tension 
111. This figure (szstenzatco), which often appears with 
communicatto, consists in first exciting the expectation and 
* Demosth. De Corona, 66. 


+ Pro. Rab. 8; Cf. Isaiah v, 3, 4; 1 Cor. iv, 21; Jer. xxiii, 23. 
t Pro Cluent. 10. § Liv. Bk xxviii, c. 27. 
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attention of the hearer, and following it up with something 
unawaited and startling. It is only suitable for particular 
ideas, and must be used sparingly. Sometimes it is employed 
in subjects of a humorous nature. 

Cicero employs it to represent the despicable and mutinous 
actions of the avaricious Verres, who set free rebellious 
slaves, whilst treating innocent citizens as rebels and con- 
fiscating their property: “You seem to me, gentlemen, to 
be most curious to see what happened next, because that 
man never did anything unless for gain or booty. What 
could be done in Such a case? What is the advantage to be 
gained? Of course, you expect to hear of some most infamous 
crime; I will even outdo all your expectation. These men, 
who had been convicted of wickedness and conspiracy, who 
had been delivered up to punishment, who had been bound 
to the stake, on a sudden, in the sight of many thousands of 
men, are unbound and restored to their master!’’* 

The last two speeches against Verres are very rich in 
tensions of a similar nature. 

Under this heading comes what is known as paradox, L.e., 
a statement which forms a contrast, not only with what we 
expected, but also with the reality or possibility itself.f 
Demosthenes in his first Philippic says: ‘‘Men of Athens, 
we must not be discouraged in the present state of our 
affairs, serious as it is: frequently, things looked at in con- 
junction with the past seem to be of the blackest; but con- 
sidered with regard to the future are of the brightest.” 

Frequently the matter causing surprise is more in the ex- 
pression than in the thought, and this apparent mode of 
expressing a paradox is often used in a striking way by 
orators, to give more edge to a sentence. 


(8) Lecence 
112. Licence (lecentia, rappycia) is the seeming assurance 


* De Suppl. 5. 
+ Frequently proverbs and maxims of philosophy are formed in this way. 
“He is a living death. A coward dies often, a living man but once.” ‘‘ There 


is that scattereth and yet increaseth” (Prov. xi, 24). “‘I am crucified with 
Christ,” says the Apostle, ‘‘yet I live” (Gal. ii, 20). Compare also the philo- 
sophical paradoxes in Cicero which are elaborated on the form of open 
Chreia; he calls them mirabilia (Parad. procem, Acad. 2, 44, 136, 4). 
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or freedom of speech permitting the orator to clothe an 
otherwise offending remark in flattering words. 

Thus Cicero extols the mildness of Cesar against his 
political opponents by saying that he (Cicero) dare say 
openly before all Romans that he himself had been an 
enemy to Cesar.* 


(9) Prolepsto 
113. This figure (A /eoccupatio, porns) anticipates objec- 

tions and hence robs them of their strength. The forms: ‘‘ But 
I hear it said...,” “But if weturn to...,” are well known. 
Cicero says of the thefts of Verres: ‘But why do I grow so 
warm about this? He will give me my answer in a word. 
‘I bought it.’ Ye Gods! what a splendid defence!” t 
This form of speech, which answers an imagined objection, 
awakens the attention and is not without use in introduc- 
tions.t 

(10) Correctio 


114. This figure (Correctio, émididpOwars) retracts what has 
been said to replace it by something else stronger.§ “Can 
you be ignorant, among the public conversation of the 
city, what laws—if they are to be called laws, and not 
rather the fire-brands of Rome and the plagues of the 
Commonwealth—this Clodius planned to fasten and fix 
upon us?” || 

This figure is employed with as much effect in a whole 
sentence as in single expressions. §f 

“‘Do you wish to know how greatly God hates sin? Look 
at hell: there is nothing more to say. But no, I am wrong; 
what I have said is as nothing. Hell in all its awfulness, 
hell with all its indescribable torments, can give us no idea 
of how much God hates sin!” 

* Pro Lig. 2, 6. See also Pro Sulla, 11, 33: ‘‘Itaque attende, Torquate.”’ 

+ De Signis, 4, 8. 

+ Cf. the exordiums to De Supplic. In Ceec.; Pro Rosc. Amer.; Isa. xlix,14; 
1 Cor. xv, 35-39- 

§ ‘“‘Correctio est quz tollit id quod dictum est, et pro eoid quod magis 
idoneum videtur reponit,”—Cic. ad Herenn. 4, 26. 

|| Cic., Pro Mil. 12. 

41 I1 Phil. 27,67; Pro Lig. 9, 26; Pro Ros. Am. 46. Cf. also De Suppl. 54, 
140; I Cat. g. 
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Article II. /vgures of the Emotions 
The figures so far dealt with refer to ethical and instruc- 
tive, as well as to pathetic language. There are, however, 
some which are especially used to excite the emotions. 


(1) Lxclamation 


115. “O wretched, O unhappy day on which Pub. Sulla 
was declared Consul by all the centuries! O deceitful hope! 
O fleeting happiness! How blind the desire! how unreason- 
able the congratulations! How soon was all that scene of 
joy and pleasure changed to mourning and tears, when he 
who but a short time before had been Consul elect, on a 
sudden had no trace left of his former dignity.’’* 

The passage in De Supplicits,t “O nomen dulce liber- 
tatis!”’ “O delightful name of liberty! O glorious privilege 
of Rome! O Portian and Sempronian laws!”’ is similar, and 
another one on the burning of the Roman fleet, ““O tempus 
miserum!’’t 

Frequent exclamation is simply ironical, as in “O pre- 
clarum custodem ovium, ut aiunt, lupum !’’§ 

An exclamation of the same kind is epzphonema, ie., a 
pertinent remark, acting as an exclamation of wonder or 
misbelief and following the utterance of some important 
statement or idea. Thus Cicero exclaims: ‘‘O truth, thou 
alone art the unconquerable one”’;|| and Virgil to the ava- 
ricious and cruel Polymnestor : 

Quid non mortalia pectora cogis, 
Auri sacra fames?4] 


(2) Adjuration © 
116. Adjuration (deprecatio,** obsecratio) is a slight digres- 
sion from the expected course of the speech, suggested 
by the emotions and put in the form of a request.tt ‘* Where- 


* Pro Sulla, 32, 91. + 63, 163. See Append. III, 16. 

+ 35, 92. §III Phil. 11, 27. || Pro Marcello, 4, 12. Vn. 3, 56. 

** Deprecatio occurs in a manifold sense, (a) as a fervent appeal for the re- 
form of an evil, so frequent in sermons; (b) as an apology for some wrong, 
called by the Greeks rporapairgots; (c) as an execration, execratio (only to be 
used by Christian orators against crime and vice). 

tt Pro Rege Veiot. 38. 
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fore, Caesar, do you by your good faith and wisdom and 
firmness and clemency, deliver us from this fear, and 
remove all suspicion that there is any ill-temper lurking 
in you. I entreat you by that right hand of yours... .” See 
also the perorations to Rabirius, Ccelius, Cluentius, etc. ; 
also the introduction ad Perollam in Livy: “Per ego te, 
fili...’; and the conclusion of the speech of Darius to 
his council of war.* Very fine and touching, chiefly on 
account of its simplicity and naturalness, is the request of 
Philoctetes to Neoptolemust: II pds viv ce rarpos, tpos Te 
MNT POS... . 

“Let us approach this sepulchre, this altar of our pro- 
mise, our vow. Draw near, O Catholic men, and swear on 
those remains, which have already encouraged millions 
of men, that in the future you will ever be Catholics in word 
and deed! Draw near, O Catholic youth, and swear on the 
remains of these young heroes, that amid the storms of life, 
which will always rage around you, that you will never, 
no never forget, never deny your great, your holy Mother 
the Catholic Church.’t 

“O Christian, by the blood of Jesus Christ, by the pre- 
cious wounds of thy Redeemer, I beg and adjure thee not 
to let the hour of grace pass by ”’ (Tornielli). 


(3) Protestation, Invocation of Wrtnesses 


117. In this figure, od¢es/atzo,§ the orator invokes as wit- 
nesses God, Heaven, earth, heroes, etc.; or the course of the 
speech resolves itself into an invocation, as in the celebrated 
example of Demosthenes, “ By our forefathers, I swear...’’|| 
Cicero provides us with an excellent example, “ Vos enim, 
jam, Albani tumuli atque luci’’—“I implore you, I call you 
to witness, you I say, O ye Alban hills and groves, and you 
O ye altars of the Albans!.. .’’—{ Compare also Lord Chat- 


ham’s speech on the American War, and Lord Brougham’s 
on the Reform Bill. 


(OAS cin spipke ae) (6) + Sophocl. Philoct. 468, ed. Dind. 
+ P. Léffler on the heroes of Mentana. 
§ Obtestatio occasionally occurs in the guise of an urgent request. 
|| See above 29. { Pro Mil. 31, 85. 
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(4) Wish 

118. Just as there is a rhetorical question, so is there a 
rhetorical wish (opfatzo). This is usually the expression of 
deep feeling and is joined with other figures. 

Cicero puts a beautiful wish in the mouth of Milo, when 
he causes him to exclaim: “‘May my fellow-citizens fare 
well: may they be safe and prosperous and happy; may this 
illustrious city and my country long endure; may my fellow- 
citizens enjoy the republic in tranquillity without me!”’* 

When this figure is used as a cautio oratorza, to introduce 
something pleasing, to tone down or to excuse something 
unpleasant, it is less emotional. Instead of saying, ‘‘Pom- 
pey is the only general whom you, O Romans, can oppose 
to Mithridates,” he says: “I wish, O Romans, that you had 
such an abundance of brave and honest men, that it were a 
difficult subject to decide whom you thought most desirable 
to be appointed to the conduct of such important affairs 
and so vast a war. But now, as there is Cn. Pompeius alone, 
ma... f 

Cf. Burke on conciliating the Colonies: “But to men truly 
initiated and rightly taught these ruling principles... .” 

119. Opposed to offatio is the figure mentioned above 
termed zprecation (execratto), as in Cicero, “May the gods 
destroy you!”’t In Christian oratory it is very sparingly 
used, An example is found in the sublime Book of Job, when 
Job curses the day he was born;§as also a similar passage 
in St Leonard of Port Maurice, in which he pictures the 
despair of the damned. 

(5) Apostrophe 

120. In this figure the orator turns from the audience and 
addresses himself to God, a particular person either present 
or departed, sometimes even inanimate objects. If properly 
employed, it is very impressive; but it must be employed 
only on occasions of solemnity, and the orator must be him- 
self deeply moved. 

The apostrophe of the Roman orator Crassus to Brutus is 
magnificent. Whilst Crassus was speaking in Court for 
MaaOR. + Pro Lege Manil. 10, 27. 1 Pro ResesDeciote qian. 

§ Cap. iii. 
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Plancus against Brutus, his accuser, the body of a noble 
lady, a relative of Brutus, was carried past. With great 
presence of mind Crassus made use of this circumstance, and 
directed against Brutus a most severe reproof. * 

Read also Cicero’s apostrophe: “‘O ye judges, it was not by 
human counsel, nor by anything less than an extraordinary 
care of the immortal gods, that this event [the death of Clo- 
dius] has happened....I appeal to, I call to witness you, O 
ye hills and groves of Alba, you, the demolished Alban altars, 
...l appeal to you, I call you to witness, whether your 
altars, your divinities, your powers, which he had polluted 
with all kinds of wickedness, did not avenge themselves 
when the wretch was extirpated. And you, O holy Jupiter, 
... whose lakes, groves and boundaries he had so often 
contaminated, and you the other deities whom he had in- 
sulted. ... By you, by you and in your sight, was the slow 
but righteous and deserved vengeance executed upon him.” T 
From Lord Chatham’s speech on the American War: “I call 
upon that Right Reverend and this most learned Bench to 
vindicate the religion of their God, to support the justice of 
their country. I call upon the bishops to interpose the un- 
sullied sanctity of their lawn; upon the judges to interpose 
the purity of their ermine, to save us from this pollution. 
I call upon the honour of your lordships to reverence the 
dignity of your ancestors and to maintain your own. I call 
upon the spirit and humanity of my country to vindicate the 
national character. I invoke the genius of the constitution 
..-I solemnly call upon your lordships, and upon every 
order of men in the State, to stamp upon this infamous 
procedure, the indelible stigma of the public abhorrence. 
More particularly, I call upon the holy prelates of our re- 
ligion to do away with this iniquity; let them perform a 
lustration to purify the country from this deep and deadly 
Sims: 

Philoctetes exclaims to Neoptolemus: “QO son! I beg, I 
implore thee, give me back the bow! By our household gods, 
rob me not of life! Alas, unhappy me! he has no further word 

* De Orat. 2, 55,225. 


‘| Pro Milone, 31, 85. ‘‘O nomen nostri imperii. .. .” Pro Balbo, 5) 13. 
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for me ...! O ye shores, O ye rocks, O ye forests, my com- 
panions!’’* 
(6) Aposzopests 
121. Aposiopesis (reticentia) is the figure used when a 
person, overcome by his feelings, breaks off his discourse, as 
in Neptune’s chiding of the winds: 
Iam czlum terramque meo sine numine, venti, 


Miscere et tantas audetis tollere moles? 
Quos ego!—sed motos preestat componere fluctus. 


(ZEn. 1, 133-135) 
Instead of saying: Had we been defeated in the immediate 
neighbourhood—Demosthenes puts it: “But then—but why 
talk of that which by the mercy of God and the protection 
of the League, which you are now criticizing, was averted?” 
(de Corona, 195). 
(7) Prosopopera 

122. Prosopopceia (fictio personarum, zposwro7rotia), the 
name given to the figure by which persons are introduced 
as speaking; or inanimate objects are represented as living, 
speaking or acting. 

Cicero puts the following stirring words into the mouth 
of his country: “Marcus Tullius, what are you doing? 
You will allow a man [ Catiline |, known to be an enemy of his 
country ... to depart? Will you not cast him into prison, will 
you not condemn him to death, have him executed with the 
utmost severity of the law? What prevents you? The cus- 
tom of your forefathers? Nay, even private men have often 
punished traitorous citizens with death. Or is it, perhaps, 
fear of the law, which forbids the execution of Roman citi- 


zens? But... or do you fear the execration of posterity ? In- 
deed, you are rendering a magnificent service to the Roman 
people.” t 


In the same speech there is another beautiful address from 
his country as it were to Catiline: (Patria) tecum, Catilina. ¢ 
Very forcible, too, is the address to an unscrupulous woman 
which Cicero puts into the mouth of one of her ancestors. § 


* Soph. Philoct. 932. Cf. The oratorical apostrophe to the defeated, as in 
the lament of Tacitus on the death of Agricola (Agric. 45),and Quintilian’s on 
the death of his son (6 Procem, 12). 

min@at. Li, 2/7< SG ypyatey, § Pro Czelio, 14, 33. 
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A similar energetic example of prosopopeeia is found in 
the curious speech of Rousseau against science, in which he 
introduces the shade of the Roman, Fabricius: “O Fabri- 
cius! what would your great soul have thought if, to your 
great misfortune, you had been recalled to life and could 
have seen the pompous aspect of that Rome that once was 
saved by your arm? That Rome on whom thy glorious name 
conferred more glory than all her conquests! O ye gods! 
you would have exclaimed, what is become of those thatched 
houses, those flocks and herds?. .. What pernicious pomp 
is this which has driven away Roman simplicity? What 
foreign manners are these? These enervating customs? 
What do these statues mean, these pictures, these build- 
ings? Fools! what have you done? You, the rulers of the 
world, you have become the slaves of those vain men whom 
you have conquered!...” 

Stiegele says of death: “He has extinguished the lamp of 
the learned, taken the chalice from the hand of the priest; 
the pastoral staffs have fallen from the grasp of the bishops; 
lying without are the dead shepherds of their departed 
flocks. Ah, how easy is it to guard these flocks, these flocks 
which death hath touched with his staff and stilled for 
ever!” 

(8) Realszation 

123. Realization (vrotvawors) endeavours to put before our 
eyes, by vivid description, some event or action as ifit were 
really taking place. Cicero uses this figure to describe the 
appearance of Verres at the condemnation of the innocent 
ship-captains: ‘‘ Hecomes into the forum. He orders thenaval 
captains to be summoned. He orders these unhappy and 
innocent men to be loaded with chains. They begin to 
invoke, ...” etc.* Similarly, somewhat further on, he de- 
scribes the brutality of Gavius. t 

In Holy Scripture,t we have an example in the descrip- 
tion of the desolation of Babylon. See also Quintilian, “Some 
are running off with spoil; others in different quarters of 
the city are returning to it. Here, the captives bound in 


* De Supplic. 41, 106, +62, 161, See Isaiah xiii. 
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chains are driven before their captors: the mother struggles 
to keep her child... .”* 

The description merges into Vzszon, when it represents 
things afar off and future as actually passing before our 
eyes, as in A’schines’s speech against Ctesiphon, “Imagine 
the sack of the city, the destruction of the walls, the confla- 
gration of the houses; the women and children carried off 
into slavery; the elders, both men and women, who, in their 
advanced age, must give up their freedom, how they implore 
you with their tears!” 

So Cicero of Catiline: “I seem to myself to behold this 
city, the ornament of the earth and the capital of all nations, 
suddenly involved in one mighty conflagration. I see before 
me the slaughtered heaps of citizens lying unburied in the 
midst of their ruined homes. The furious countenance ot 
Cethegus rises to my view, while with a savage joy he is 
triumphing in your miseries.” Tt 

Sometimes hypotyposis appears as an hypothesis, as in 
Demosthenes’s Ve Corona,t 199; and Cicero’s Pro Milone: 
“Wherefore, if P. Annius, holding in his hand a bloody 
sword, had cried out ‘Come hither, I beg of you, and listen 
to me, O citizens; I have slain P. Clodius; with this sword 
and this right hand I have turned aside from your necks the 
frenzied attacks of that man whom we were unable to restrain 
by any laws; by my single efforts it has been brought to 
pass that right and equity, and law and liberty, and modesty 
and chastity remain in this city’; would there, indeed, have 
been any reason to fear in what manner the city would re- 
ceive this announcement?” § Amongst the most forcible of 
such figures is Mirabeau’s “Choose amongst the rich... .” 
(Speech on the Fourth of the Income.) 

Often these hypotyposes increase in strength as they pro- 
ceed and attain the summit of their effect by means of some 
very striking thought or emotion. As a brilliant example of 
the first, we have Byron’s speech on the Factory Act; and, 
perhaps, of the second kind, the most brilliant is MasszZlon’s 
impressive sermon on the small number of the elect (just 
before the Epilogue). 

oy 3s WIN Cat, Oper LinCata cages tSee Appendix, x,  § 29, 70. 
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(9) Portraiture (Z¢hopwza) 


124. Portraiture (zmzlatio morum, 7Ooroia) paints in 
graphic, striking and artistic manner the personal traits or 
character of a man. 

Cicero in the speech Pro Roscto Ameria draws a graphic 
picture of the daily life of Chrysogonus, a proud freedman 
of Sulla;* “I speak not of the ordinary hangers-on such 
as bakers, cooks, and link-boys. But for the sake of pro- 
viding amusement and pleasure for his own ear, he main- 
tains such a multitude of people that night and day the 
entire neighbourhood resounds with the strains of wind 
and stringed instruments and other noisy revels. What 
an extraordinary expenditure of money this must entail day 
by day! You yourselves are witnesses of how this man, with 
his hair combed and pomaded, struts about the forum 
accompanied by a crowd of citizens ; you see how insolently 
he looks down on all; considers no one, and thinks that he 
is the one fortunate and mighty person in the world.” And 
in Pro Sestio t he gives a vivid portrait of Piso and Gabinius, 
and elsewhere that of Catiline.t 

The majority of these portraits are not drawn szze zra et 
studio and refer rather to the extrinsic than to the intrinsic 
qualities, and hence are not taken as examples by modern 
orators. On this read Bossuet’s words on Cromwell,§ and 
compare with them the efhofeza in which Pliny in his pane- 
gyric on Trojan describes the malicious and cruel Domitian. 

Occasionally, comparison or parallels are drawn; as, for 
example, Bossuet’s celebrated parallel between Turenne 
and Condé,|| or that between Napoleon and Lafayette.{ 

The oratorical portraiture treated of here differs as widely 
from historical character description as oratorical narrative 
differs from historical; whilst the historian touches on every- 
thing, the orator chooses only what is suitable for the object 
he has in view, and the same applies to hypotyposis. In 
conclusion, it may be remarked that all the figures just 
treated of must be employed only in matters of moment, 
and not as mere fancy dictates. 


* 46,135. tech. 8 III Cat. 7. § Funeral Speech on the Queen of England, 
|| Funeral Oration on Condé. {| Prentiss. 
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§ 3. Use of the Figures 

125. Quintilian says upon this point: “Vim rebus adjiciunt, 
et gratiam prestant.’’* 

They are in truth an excellent means of doing full justice 
to a subject, and of clothing it with beauty and charm; for 
without them a speech is barren, dry and monotonous. 

Many things must be borne in mind as to the use of 
figures, so that they may have full effect. 

(1) In the first place they must be natural and true to 
nature, a suitable thought or true feeling must underlie every 
one, they must not appear as if laboured. We must draw 
attention to all that we said in No. 96 on the use of the trope 
—and particularly with regard to word-figures, as they are 
intrinsically not very solid, and may easily look like mere 
affectation or pedagogic ornamentation. f 

(2) But even intrinsically good figures must not be accumu- 
lated. Quintilian remarks: “Sed ne ex quidem, que recte 
fiunt, densande sunt nimis;” ¢ and “‘ Adjiciam breviter, sicut 
ornent orationem opportune posite, ita ineptissimas esse, 
cum immodice petantur.” § 

He illustrates this by means of a beautiful simile, taken 
from the human countenance; naturalness makes it pleasing 
and intelligent; on the other hand it appears foolish and 
affected if it assumes every moment a new expression. Just 
so is it with a speech. It must possess a particular physiog- 
nomy: ‘‘Orator habet rectam quandam velut faciem”’; figures 
ought to animate the natural form, but not distort its contour 
by overmuch change. 

(3) Figures may be employed with greater frequency if 
they do not disturb the even current of the discourse; and 
the more striking they are, the greater must the care be 
with which they are used. 

(4) Sometimes several figures may be joined for the attain- 
ment of a greater effect. See the example taken from De- 


* 

Oy ti ; 

+ Quintilian says of these figures: ‘‘Quas sine substantia sectari tam est 
ridiculum, quam quzrere habitum gestumque sine corpore... ubicumque 


ars ostentatur, veritas abesse videatur” (9, 3, 100, 102). 
£9, 3, 101. §9, 3, 100. 
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mosthenes in his First Philippic* or the example of Cicero 
on the ship captains, the death of Gavius, the death ot 
Clodius as a benefit to the State.t 

As to the particular employment of figures, in transitions, 


see No. gt. 
*to-11, No. 107. tApp. 11, 1a and b2. 
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PART THE FOURTH 
‘Delivery (Pronuntiatio)* 


126. Delivery embraces all material eloquence (i.e., elo- 
quence in so far as it is aided by the actions of the body 
and mind). Cicero, following the lead of Demosthenes, lays 
the greatest stress on this part of oratory, and rightly so, as 
it refers to the zvzmg, not the written word, to the veal, not 
to the rhetorical author. Hence it is that so much depends 
upon the mood of the orator; on his tone which ought to 
persuade and compel conviction; on his manner, which 
ought to dominate and at the same time to be conciliatory; 
in a word, upon everything which is included under the 
term delivery.t 

The orator must throw hts whole soul into the delivery, This 
is the main condition for success ;¢ it is not a question sim- 
ply of recitation or declamation, but of oratory, i.e., of 
speaking with conviction and inward earnestness; in fact, 
to express the true feelings, the sum total of all the energies 
both of body and mind should be employed. 

To distinguish several points essential to a good delivery 
we must enter into a few particulars as to: (1) memory, (2) 
declamation ( pronuntzatio in the narrower sense), (3) gesture. 


* daréxpiots transferred from histrionic art to oratory. Aristotle calls orators 
who possess great vigour of action dmoxpirds (3, 1). Ardbeots, pwvijs is decla- 
mation; dudéfeo1s cwuaros action, in a narrower sense; pious, oratorical delivery 
in opposition to reading, dvdyvwors. 

+ In his usual laconic style Demosthenes remarks of delivery, divayw exe 
peylornv (3, 1). Cicero says: ‘*Actio in dicendo una dominatur. Sine hac sum- 
mus orator esse in numero nullo potest; mediocris, hac instructus, summos 
szepe superare ” (De Orat. 3, 56, 213). Hence great orators like Demosthenes, 
ZEschines, Cicero, Hortensius, have paid the closest attention to this point. 
Cf. Val. Maximus, Factor. et Dictor. Mem. 8, to. 

{In this respect Cicero draws greatly upon the pathetic: ‘‘ Actio varia, 
vehemens, plena animi, plena spiritus, plena doloris, plena veritatis. 
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CHAPTER I 
The Memory 


127. If the orator does not speak impromptu, but draws 
upon facts and notes stored up in his mind, it is most im- 
portant, for good delivery, that these should flow from his 
mouth so easily and smoothly as to appear as if gushing 
straight from the depths of his heart; his memory must act 
merely as a guiding path, or a tributary stream, and not as 
a narrow, slavish bond. Hence the first condition is a care- 
ful system of memorizing. 

It is not enough that all the matter be learned by rote; it 
must be assimilated into the understanding; this is the main 
rule to be observed. A thorough grip must be obtained of 
the general ideas, their foundations, their logical connexion 
—a most essential preliminary*—and finally the practical 
object of the discourse. If a speaker thoroughly understands 
what he is driving at, and has attained to a fair finish of 
expression, his speech will flow along smoothly; and even 
though his memory may not be all that it might be, yet he 
will never completely lose sight of his main thought, or if 
this should happen, he would very soon recover it again. 

It is a good plan to fix in the mind each chief division in 
turn; and this must be done, not by mere reading, but by 
silent repetition. If fatigue results, a rest should be taken, 
and then a fresh commencement made. The same manu- 
script should always be used, the beginning of the main 
divisions or other prominent facts being carefully marked; 
this will be found a great help to the memory. 

Many orators are accustomed to allow what they have 
committed to memory to lie there a while before delivering 
it. It is remarkable how a single night’s rest strengthens 
the memory; hence it is recommended by them to devote 
the time immediately before going to rest to memorizing. 

Continual fractice is the best means. ‘‘Nihil aque vel 


* “Ordo est maxime qui memorize lumen affert. Qui recte diviserit, num- 
quam poterit in rerum ordine errare.”—Quint. 11. 
et hye AQs 
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augetur cura,’ says Quintilian, “vel negligentia inter- 
cidit.”+ The memory is a field, which, by cultivation, gives 
abundant crops, but if allowed to lie fallow, becomes a bar- 
ren waste. The speaker must treat it as a valuable asset. * 

128. /mprovisation (avrocxedia€ew, x édLos AOYos, ratio Su- 
bita, extemporalss). If there is no opportunity for memorizing, 
but the speaker has to give forth his matter after but 
short preparation, he must endeavour to sketch an outline 
in thought, looking carefully at the nature and results of 
his subject, its causes, and the manner and method of its 
development. What? Why? How? or “Quis? Quid: Ubi? 
Quibus auxiliis? cur? quomodo? quando?” are pegs on 
which to hang our thoughts. The introduction may be 
taken from the circumstances which occasion the speech, 
or immediately from the main proposition; as a conclusion 
a wish may be expressed that what has been said may be 
of benefit or service to the hearers, or sometimes, a short 
résumé of the main points may be given. 

A speech should be prepared in good time; the most im- 
portant material should first be collected, frequent exercise 
should be made in composition, and, after the example of 
Cicero, extempore speaking should be often practised. The 
following saying of Quintilian is very encouraging: ‘Maxi- 
mus studiorum fructus est et velut premium quoddam am- 
plissimum longi laboris ex tempore dicendi facultas.”’t 


* «Ouid dicam.. .”—Cic. De Orat. 1, 5, 18; ‘*Custos est...’—Cic. 
Brut. 61. TT 10s fe 
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Declamation 


129. Main rule. Every word must be so enunciated that it 
may (1) be distinctly understood; (2) make the due impres- 
sion. Hence (a) a good and true pronunciation is necessary. 
There must be no carelessness in this respect. Provincia- 
lisms must be carefully avoided, for they distort the mean- 
ing of a word; every syllable must be given its full value; 
hastiness, which scarcely gives the speaker time to breathe 
or the audience time to think, which robs the words of their 
true meaning and force, must be strictly guarded against; 
and particularly must the speaker pay attention to the final 
syllables, which must be clearly and correctly enunciated; 
carelessness in this respect is a great fault in youth.* 

The pauses must be of suitable duration, syllables and 
words must not be dwelt upon too long, otherwise a mono- 
tonous slowness will result and the speech will appear to 


drag. 
The verbal accent t must be correct, and the grammatical 
punctuation marks given their full value (, ; ?!. —). 


The voice must be pleasantly modulated, and particular 
attention must be paid to oratorical emphasis, namely, every 
word, or every part of a sentence, to which particular pro- 
minence is to be given, must have a suitable tone or stress 
laid upon it. 

The lights and shades of a speech must be distributed in 
due proportion, just asin a picture; and the speaker must 
therefore choose that particular tone best suited to the na- 
ture and meaning of a passage, to the character of his 
audience, and the acoustic properties of the place where it 


* Os facile, explanatum, jucundum, urbanum, i.e., in quo nulla neque rusti- 
citas neque peregrinitas resonet.”—Quint. 11, 3, 30. 

} Blair: ‘‘In the English language every word which consists of more 
syllables than one has one accepted syllable. The genius of the language re- 
quires the voice to mark that syllable by a stronger percussion, and to pass 
more slightly over the rest. It is important to give every word just the same 
accent in public speaking as in common discourse.” 
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is spoken. The store of modulation to be drawn upon is rich 
and copious; for the voice rules over a triple dominion, the 
raised; the level or even; and the deep, low tone. Each, 
in its place, may be made an instrument of force and 
utility. * 

130. It is best to begin the speech in an ordinary and 
even tone, which may be strengthened according to circum- 
stances; in the argumentation, for instance, it should be 
determined and manly; in the transitions quiet; in the pero- 
ration strong and full; in deep emotions vehement and 
thrilling; in pathetic passages low and gentle; but in all 
cases it should be zatural, intelligible and free from exaggera- 
tiont and straining. 

131. In direct questions the voice is raised, in which cases 
the sentence is begun with an interrogative word; at the 
close a falling inflection should be used. In a sentence con- 
sisting of many subordinate clauses a certain buoyancy 
must be maintained so as to hold the expectation of the 
hearers; it should rise somewhat before a semicolon, as in 
a question; then a certain pause should follow, and the clos- 
ing sentence of ail should gradually sink in cadence. If, 
however, the sentence does not raise a feeling of expectation 
but merely forms an addition to a former one, the voice should 
not be raised, but a gradual lowering should be observed. 

132. The faults usually made are: Exaggeration or disa- 
greeable shouting (Cicero calls shouters /atratores): Monotony, 
or speaking without a rise and fall of the voice; /so/omy, or 
a uniform lowering and raising of the voice. Quintilian re- 
marks of the unbearable sing-song tones of many orators: 
“Quodcumque vitium magis tulerim quam, quo nunc maxime 
laboratur in causis omnibus scholisque, cantandi, quod inu- 
tilius sit an foedius nescio.” ¢ 

The remedy for this is to form the tones upon hose of 


* Blair says: In order to be more fully understood, the four chief requisites 
are, a due degree of loudness of voice; distinctness; slowness; propriety of 
pronunciation. 

+‘ Vox ultra vires urgenda non est. Nam et suffocatur szepe et majore 
nisu minus clara est et interim elisa in illum sonum erumpit, cui Grzeci nomen 
a gallorum immaturo cantu dederunt.”—Quint, 11, 3, 51. 


$11, 3, 57: 
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natural conversation,* having regard, of course, to the 
strength of voice required by the place, and the dignity of 
the subject. The speaker must always begin with the in- 
tention of putting himself at one with the audience, the tone 
of confidence is the tone of persuasion; that is, it induces 
unfailing sympathy and conviction in the audience, and 
keeps the orator natural. 


* A certain author has written the following verse on this loguere: 
Loguere; hoc vitium commune, loquatur 
Ut nemo, at tensa declamitet omnia voce! 
—Lucas, De gestu et Voce, lib. 2. 
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Gesture 


Gesture implies the actions proper of the body, the pos- 
tures taken or the movements made, more particularly those 
of the hands and the expressions of the countenance. The 
features play a most important part in the picturing of 
thoughts and feelings. Their employment must, however, 
be governed by good taste,* such as guides the artist in 
painting a picture. 

A good training is in the first place essential, for rules 
delivered either by word or writing cannot be of much use, 
unless they can be exemplified in person. We will, however 
give a few hints. 

133. (1) The carriage of the body should be dignified and 
free, status erectus et celsus, says Cicero,t in any case not stiff. 
Much depends on the position of the feet; they should not 
be far apart, but heels should be close together, especially 
when vigorous gestures are made. 

(2) The Zead should be held erect, but not rigid; it should 
lean neither to the one side nor the other, nor should it be 
shaken backwardsand forwards. Asa rule itshould accommo- 
date itself to the movement of the hands. 

(3) A moderate use must be made of arms and hands. t 
As a rule the right hand is used, sometimes both. The 
movements of the hands must be free, easy, full; neither 
angular, nor rectilinear; suggestive without artificiality, 
lively without nervous twitching; they must go wz// the 
words, not follow them, seldom precede them; and they 
must be of suitable duration. 

* According to Cornif. ‘‘ Pronuntiatio est vocis, vultus, gestus moderatiocum 
venustate”’ (1, 2, 3). This beauty must be joined with naturalness, if it is to 
please. ‘‘ Nihil,” says Quintilian, ‘‘potest placere, quod non decet” (1, 11, 11). 
And Cicero very fittingly writes: ‘‘Id maxime quemque decet, quod est 


cujusque maxime suum” (De Offic. 1, 31, 113). 

+ Orat. 18, 59. 

t There are certain strong emotions which are expressed without move- 
ment, and cases in which we can speak more powerfully without any gesticu- 
lations, but such are rare. 
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The countenance. “In ore sunt omnia,” says Cicero.* The 
face must be the outward expression of inward conviction 
and persuasion. Such power is there in the eloquence of the 
face, that it frequently speaks more forcibly without words, 
and better than many a word; and the orator who does not 
make his countenance speak, who declaims with expression- 
less, vacant, indifferent mien, renounces one of the most 
effective aids to the art of eloquence, and gives the lie to 
his own words. 

But the chief expression lies in the eyes. “In ore autem 
ipso,’ Cicero proceeds, “‘dominatus est omnis oculorum.” 
The orator should, therefore, learn to use his eyes, of course, 
modestly (as also all the parts of the body); f they should not 
be half-closed, which is a sign of shyness or fickleness; nor 
should they be allowed to roam at will over the whole room. 
They must be directed towards the audience, fix their atten- 
tion and rule it; they should reflect the speaker's mental 
activity, his convictions, his fire, his very will. 

134. In order to put in practice the theory given above 
and to evolve a discourse which shall be, at the same time, 
natural and fervent, the piece chosen as an exercise should 
be carefully read over, so as to gain a general idea of the 
tone; particular note should be made of the main lines of 
thought and their exact meaning, the peculiar expres- 
sions, etc., and to these the proper emphasis should be 
assigned; attention should also be given to the different 
members of the sentence. When a thorough grasp of the 
meaning and sentiment of the whole has been acquired, 
it should be delivered as if it were the production of 
the student’s own mind and heart, and not the work of 
another. 

To attain to the easy and natural tone used in ordinary 
conversation, especially if there is a leaning to Jsofomy, the 
student should recite fables, narratives, dialogues; but 
dramatic pieces should not be chosen for the first essays, 
in any case not those possessing, what is called, rhetorical 


* De Orat. 3, 59, 221. 
+} Shakespeare says: ‘‘Use all gently, and in the very torrent and tempest 
of passion, acquire a temperance that may give it smoothness.” 
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pathos in a high degree, for it is very easy to fall into a 
habit of an empty, affected theatrical declamation. 

It is related that Demosthenes was asked to give the most 
important elements of eloquence, and he gave, “First, de- 
livery; secondly, delivery; thirdly, delzvery.’”’ Whether this 
anecdote be true or not, certain is it that no speaker can 
hope to excel unless he possesses this quality in a high 
degree. To attain it he must have talent, and then, firstly, 
secondly and thirdly, exercise joined with the attentive study 
and observation of good speakers. 
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How the Orator ts to improve himself. Composition. 
Reading. Demosthenes & Cicero. Influence 
of Poetry upon Eloquence 


§ I. Practical Application of the Theory 


135. “ Strong principles, vivid description, lively tmagtnation, 
affecting emotions, therein lies the whole secret of the art of 
eloquence,” says Vedw, thus repeating the earlier saying of 
Fénelon. * 

But this division of eloquence into three:parts means that 
the orator, to attain any eminence, must excel in each. This 
will involve great industry, t high culture and continual 
practice in writing and speaking. “Multo labore,” says 
Quintilian, “assiduo studio, varia exercitatione; plurimis 
experimentis, altissima prudentia, preesentissimo consilio 
constat ars dicendi.’’ + 

Demosthenes owes his fame as an orator to continuous 
labour, Cicero, as we learn from his writings, exercised 
himself daily, like an athlete in oratorical gymnastics, and 
he continued this practice even after he had become famous, 
and in spite of his increasing age. Hortensius, who scorned 
such labours, sank in the same measure as Cicero rose, not- 
withstanding his great oratorical talents. § 

«Subacto mihi ingenio (developed talent) opus est, ut agro 
non semel arato, sed novato et iterato, quo meliores fetus 
possit et grandiores edere. Subactio autem (cultivation of 
talent) est usus, auditio, lectio, litterae.”’ || 

A habit of strict logical thought, readiness in argument, 
avery high degree of philosophic culture and a full store of 
general knowledge; all these eloquence demands, and they 
are only to be obtained by a determined and close course of 
study; they are the mainsprings of the art and cannot be 
neglected. 


* Les vrais Principes de la Prédication, 

+‘ Diligentia hac przecipue colenda est nobis” (Cic., De Orat. 2). 

cb Oy Sey aes. § Cic., Brut. 90, 93, 95. {De Orat. 2, 30, 131. 
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Cicero deeply grieved over the decline of his age, which, 
by tearing asunder rhetoric and knowledge, form and con- 
tent, established a deep chasm between words and thought. 
“Hine discidium illud exstitit quasi lingue atque cordis, 
absurdum sane et inutile et reprehendendum.” * 

Cicero as well as Quintilian laid down the rule: ‘‘Sit ora- 
tor vir talis, qualis vere sapiens appellari possit.” T 

How this, more especially, applies to sound logic is 
shown by the forcible utterance of Zeno, who compared dia- 
lectics with the doubled fist, and eloquence with the open 
hand. 

To the general principles of metaphysics (for true know- 
ledge rests only on solid principles) the orator must join a 
thorough knowledge of moral philosophy; and it beseems one 
who will have much to do with right and wrong to study 
more particularly Christian ethics. The intending preacher 
must specialize in knowledge of a theological nature; the fo- 
rensicand political speaker in that ofjurisprudence and states- 
manship respectively. To all orators, history, with its experi- 
ences and lessons, its great scenes, its notable names, must 
be a reality; literature and natural science, too; in fact he 
must have an acquaintance with every branch of knowledge, 
so that he may be marked out as a “man of culture,’ as 
Cicero says. Who can deny that without attainments such 
as the above the so-called orator would merely deserve the 
title of empty-headed ranter? Hence, ‘“Subacto ingenio 
opus est.” 

136. But before the culture gained by such industry can 
show itself in eloquent words; before it can be used in the 
most effective manner in the subject of discourse, and, as it 
were, fused with the outward form, great difficulties, only to 
be overcome by continuous and most careful practice, and 
indeed éy wrzdten practice, have to be overcome. “Stilus 
(wretten practice) optimus et preestantissimus dicendi effector 
ac magister.’’} 

The young orator must, above all, aim at excellence in the 
projection of the plan of his discourse ; he must make several 
plans for each subject, according to various ends and from 


* De Orat. 3, 16, 61. +1, procem. 18. $Cic., De Orat. 1, 33, 150. 
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different points of view; and these plans he must compare 
with similar ones of great orators. 

Further, he must devote the greatest care to the Oratorical 
Presentation of hts Matter. Hence (a) he must choose the 
most favourable time and circumstances for composition, 
as the axiom says, he must write /evvente calamo, in order 
that words may flow from his heart and not be dragged forth 
under pressure; (b) similarly, when writing, he must keep 
the strictest guard over himself and sternly expugn every- 
thing which appears to aim at mere rhetorical effect and 
hence hinder the flow of his speech; the greatest accuracy is 
needed in the revision of the finished work; thoughts and 
structure, whole sentences and single expressions, manner 
and method of construction, conjunctions, all must be 
rigorously scrutinized and weighed in the balance of 
judgment. Changes must be made; here something 
eliminated, there something put in; here more feeling, 
there a toning down; in fact this filing and polishing 
must be continued until the speech attains that particular 
combination of perspicuity, purity, variety, elegance, 
force and harmony which make up what is known as 
classical.* 

The orator, when engaged in preparation, must pay most 
careful attention to the treatment of emotion. He must, 
therefore, when possible approach his subject from such a 
standpoint as is fittedt for the exciting of deep feelings and 
which naturally leads up to it; in order not to stop short in 
the middle of an emotional passage, to stutter or to deviate 
in an aimless manner, he must accustom himself not to fouch 
upon emotions, but to stzr them to the very depths; to in- 
crease them or to moderate them according to need; to 


* Many points of similarity are seen in the works of the orator and the 
painter, ‘‘The artist, who works in the heat of his imagination, attends only 
to the main objects of his picture, the finer shades escape him, Only in the 
depths of perfectly calm water is an exact picture of an object reflected, and 
so, too, only when the soul of the artist is tranquil, can he discover every 
small blemish in his picture and likewise show up each point of beauty” 
(Sulzer). 

+ We say, ‘‘where possible,” for neither all subjects nor all circumstances 
demand or even admit of any great emotion. 
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join them with others, that by the very strength derived 
from such combination, they may produce the greatest 
possible effect on the human heart. 

If very extraordinary demands are made on the industry 
of the young orator by these efforts, it is because of the 
strong conviction that it is only possible to obtain a 
cultured eloquence by plodding along the way of noble 
endeavour and labour. If this striving after perfection 
is not excited and encouraged amongst students 
attracted to this beautiful subject, no true eloquence can 
ever flourish; where it is wanting the greatest ability, 
no matter how rich and abundant, can never bear great 
fruit. Compare with this what Blair says on this head in 
Lecture xxxiv. 

137. What is the best means of self-culture? Practical 
study of the classical orators, and, as already remarked, /re- 
guent exercise with the pen and in declamatton. 

Practical study of the orators embraces diligent and care- 
ful reading and an intelligent imitation of them. Very aptly 
again Blair remarks: ‘“‘A masterly genius will of itself, it is 
true, untaught, compose in such a manner as shall beagree- 
able to the most material rules of criticism; for as these rules 
are founded on nature, nature will often suggest them in 
practice. But as no human genius is perfect, there is no 
writer but may receive assistance from critical observation 
upon the beauties and faults of those who have preceded 
him. They may often direct it into its proper channel; they 
may correct its extravagances and point out to it the most 
just and proper imitation of nature.’’* 

Yet the examples must be chosen with discretion,t+ and 
the imitation must not be slavish. Slavish imitation chokes 
genius, or rather betrays an entire want of it. No one orator 
is to be always accurately imitated; the ideal of oratorical 
excellence consists' in forming oneself after the example of 

* Lect. xxxi. 

+ “Read with discrimination, and better not at all than merely second-rate 
authors. Young men at the beginning should only read masterpieces, until 
their style becomes formed.”—J. G. Miiller on the Manner of Studying. 
Especially must he who intends to enter the Church guard himself against 


reading hollow and common-place preachers 
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several orators.* With regard to the Aresentation it is, of 
course, permissible to have a model, which one may strive 
to imitate by reading chosen passages. This imitation may 
refer to the style only, or also to the collection of material 
and its arrangement. 

The best way is to take selected passages, of Cicero, for 
example, and endeavour to translate them with such ele- 
gance and truth that they compare favourably even with the 
original; or, pieces may be read through time after time, 
or copied and recopied until they become, as it were, part 
of oneself; then one’s own efforts may be modelled and filed 
down accordingly. Demosthenes pursued this method and 
is said to have copied out the whole of Thucydides eight 
times. Another way is to adapt a classical piece to a kindred 
subject, for example, by making a piece such as that of Cicero 
on the ideal of homo popularts, or consul of the Roman 
people, the basis for the description of a true hero, a clever 
man or a Christian. The materzal and arrangement may be 
imitated by treating of the same or a similar theme, by 
using the same arguments, emotions, illustrations (narra- 
tives, comparisons), or by using a like construction. 

That this imitation may be practised without, at the same 
time, losing one’s individuality is proved by the example of 
famous men; for instance, Cicero modelled his speeches on 
those of Demosthenes and Plato, Virgil on those of Homer 
and Theocrites; Horace imitated Pindar; Schiller, Shake- 
speare, etc.t Of particular importance for oratorical culture 


* Dionysius of Halicarnassus especially demands pulugows évOvunudrov, ie., 
the imitation of the workings of the character and mind of the orator (Rhet. 
10, 19). 

+ We even find the entire literature of a country formed by imitation and 
yet attain a height of excellence and a character quite its own. Thus did 
Roman literature rise under the invigorating rays of the sun of Grecian in- 
fluence. France again modelled hers on both the Greek and Latin (cf. Schle- 
gel’s History of Ancient and Modern Literature, Pt 1, Lect. 3). It may be 
further remarked that teachers of eloquence recommend the student to make 
a collection of the most beautiful pieces read, and thus lay up for himself a 
store of trite and beautiful ideas and passages, by the contemplation of 
which both taste and imagination may be improved. For reference these 
ideas and passages may be placed in alphabetical order, or arranged ac- 
cording to similarity of ideas and then indexed. Passages of greater length 
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is the comparative study of parallels which appear in the 
classics, i.e., of those speeches, or parts of speeches, in which 
great orators treat of the same or similar subjects. Another 
very excellent help towards the cultivation of oratorical taste 
is the comparison of selected passages from different literary 
domains; for example, the comparison of narrations, de- 
scriptions, etc., given of the same subjects by poets, histo- 
rians and orators, paying particular attention to points of 
similarity, or peculiarities of conception or representation, 
judged from their different standpoints. 


§ 2. Demosthenes, Cicero 


Demosthenes and Cicero will ever be the two great models 
for all orators. We must penetrate into their very soul;* the 
true nature of their eloquence and its overwhelming power 
must become a reality to us. Past ages bear witness to their 
words; ancient, modern and recent times have only one and 
the same experience to give. 

To study the two glorious orators with greater profit, it is 
necessary to dip deeper into the oratorical characteristics of 
each. 

138. Especially noticeable in Demosthenes is (1) the earnest- 
ness and strength of his thoughts; (2) the naturalness of his 
emotions (a testimony of his convincing argumentation) and 
the clearness of his reasoning powers; (3) the unswerving 
tenacity with which he clings to his subject, from which no 
considerations for side issues, or for the amusement of his 
audience or for himself, can draw him; (4) the strength of 
his language, lying partly in his bold choice of words, re- 
plete with determination, partly in a manly grace of rhythm 
appealing strongly to the ear; (5) his simplicity, which, 
whilst avoiding every kind of showy ornamentation and 
fanciful affectation, yet paints thoughts and feelings so true 


may be analysed and classified according to the source whence they are 
obtained. Especially useful is the selection and noting of suitable parallel 
passages. 

* Into the nature and soul of their eloquence. It is no use to study these 
classics, as is so often done, only from the philological standpoint; they must 
be read, analysed, assimilated and appreciated as orators in the true 
oratorical and rhetorical sense. 
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to nature, and devoid of all artificiality,that the hearer with- 
out perceiving how it has been brought about, finds his whole 
soul fascinated by the matter in hand. 

Blair (Lect. 320) says: “‘Demosthenes triumphed over all 
his opponents because he always spoke to the purpose, 
affected no insignificant parade of words, used weighty 
arguments, and showed the people clearly where their in- 
terests lay.” 

Laharpe thus describes his eloquence: “Argumentation and 
deep feeling, in that the whole of the eloquence of Demos- 
thenes consists. Never did any man give to reason a keener 
or more terrible weapon. In his hand truth is a sharp sword, 
used with more skill than strength, constantly employed in 
strife. He strikes without giving breathing space, he presses 
forward, overthrows, and never gives an opportunity to his 
opponent to retrieve his fall. His style is grave and forcible, 
fitting a generous and fiery spirit. In the quiet flow of his 
words, he carries the hearer whither he will; and what distin- 
guishes him from all orators is that the applause he always 
calls forth ts due to his subject, not to himself. Of another orator 
it would be said ‘he speaks well,’ of Demosthenes, ‘he is 
front, * 

The strength (devdrys) of the eloquence of Demosthenes 
is founded on his moral sense—his strong, dignified and pa- 
triotic feeling. 

Just to mention the failings of the great orator, we may 
state that even he is affected by the sophistry of his time; 
many of his arguments are rather fascinating than convin- 
cing, and cannot stand against the impartial judgment of 
reason; in his struggle with his political opponents, he 
sometimes oversteps the limits of good taste—to cite only 
one instance—namely, his diatribe against A‘schines in his 
De Corona; tender, touching emotions are almost entirely 
absent; love of country sometimes suggests to him bitter re- 
proaches, which he refuses to soften or clothe in less offensive 
language. Yet he often shows, when censuring, great cir- 
cumspection and cleverness.f 

* Cours de Littérat., U1, 3. 


+ On the oratorical talent of Demosthenes, see the interesting treatise of 
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The most perfect of the political speeches of Demosthenes 
which have come down to us—the most important one of 
which he speaks in Ve Corona, delivered in his later years, 
has been lost—are the Philippics, on the Chersonese and 
the Third Olynthiac.* In many respects, too, his forensic 
speeches are most excellent, but they belong rather to the 
period of his youth and the time of his development as an 
orator. Among the best are reckoned the speeches against 
Midias, against Aristocrates, against Timocrates, and against 
Leptines, the speech on the false embassy; and that, always 
honoured as the masterpiece of the eloquence of Demos- 
thenes, the speech for Ctesiphon. 

Many speeches handed down to us as being Demosthenes’s 
are uncertain, and others quite spurious, as the fourth Phi- 
lippic, the speech on Philip’s letter, repi cvvra&ews, on the 
Halonnes (which by many is ascribed to Agesippus), etc. t 

139. Cicero, the rival and great admirer of Demosthenes, 
has many traits in common with him, whilst others are quite 
peculiar to himself. His main points are: 

(1) Wonderful facility in oratorical amplification. The 
method of grasping a thought and presenting it in its en- 
tirety, exhibiting it from all points, and drawing the greatest 
advantage therefrom, is peculiar to him. 

(2) Mastery over the passions. He reigns like a king in 
the domain of emotions, he is equally ruler over the gentle as 
well as the violent and passes from one impulse to another 
with the greatest facility. 

(3) Lavish richness of expression. He employs all manner 


Dionysius of Halicarnassus, rept rijs Nexrixijs Anuocbévous Sewédryros, the two 


valuable works of Hermogenes, both of which rank as studies of the great 
orator. 


* In the wider signification there are the Eight Philippics: 1-3, the Olynthiac 
Speeches; 4, the First Speech against Philip; 5, Speech on Peace; 6, the 
Second Speech against Philip; 7, the Speech on the Chersonese; 8, the Third 
Speech against Philip 

+See A. Schafer, Demosthenes and his Times, on this subject. 

¢Cicero’s perorations teem with emotions, whilst those of Demosthenes, 
like his exordiums, are usually simple and quiet. Some, as Quintilian, ascribe 
the latter to the circumstance that it was forbidden by law to close the speech 
with a strong burst of emotion; which law, however, probably referred merely 
to speeches before the Areopagus; the true reason of the questionable dis- 
tinction may perhaps be looked for in Greek custom, which bowed toa certain 
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of style and with equal skill, although not with the same 
frequency. To the greatest brilliancy of language, to the 
boldest figures of speech, to the most bewitching harmony 
of construction, he joins such naturalness that the words 
appear to gush forth of their own accord from his very heart. 

(4) The gift of ingratiation or suggestion. With him it is 
a magician’s wand, with which he transforms everything he 
touches, conciliates his opponents and illuminates all dark 
places. 

Quintilian says that Cicero’s oratorical greatnessresembles 
an inexhaustible spring, ever bubbling forth, ever flowing 
onward.* 

The great faults the critics find in Cicero are the em- 
ployment of sophistical rhetoric, a certain excess of decla- 
mation and extravagance of style, a frequent deviation from 
the main point to indulge a liking for florid language, and 
especially a great idea of his own importance, so that “self” 
is always much in evidence. 

Exuberance of expression is particularly noticeable in the 
speeches of his younger days; if in his later period his 
language is occasionally too florid, it is never unnatural 
and artificial, because it arises from the facility with which 
his words come, or, as Laharpe expresses it, “‘With Cicero, 
everything gushes forth from its source.” 

Pro Milonet is considered to be the best of his speeches, 
then the De Sufplicizs against Verres and the second Pht- 
lippic, all too abounding in unlimited invectives; further, 
the first and fourth Cattlines; the remaining Philippics are 
considered the pithiest and simplest; the most cultured Pro 
Ligario; and the most constant, in regard to following the 
plan of the speech, Pro Manzlia.t 


restful moderation; in this connexion, it is to be observed that the close of 
the speeches of most Greek orators are much mangled. 

*Non enim pluvias,...aquas colligit, sed vivo gurgite exundat, etc. 
(10, I, 109-112). 

+ The value of this speech{is lowered by the want of objective truth, which 
is very marked, both in the argumentation and in the excitement of the 
emotion. 

+The genuineness of the speeches Post Reditum in Senatu, Ad Quirites 
post Reditum, Pro Domo sua ad Pontifices,and De Haruspicum Responsis is 
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140. The very great difference noticeable in the style of 
the two immortal orators has its origin, partly in the diffe- 
rences of their own characters, partly in that of their hearers. 
They both became great because each developed his own 
natural gifts; and because they were great, each one gave to 
his eloquence that distinctive character, whzch his time and 
his nation demanded. If Demosthenes had studied at Rome, 
and Cicero at Athens, their styles would have been very 
different. In his political speeches Demosthenes springs 
surprise upon surprise, blow falls upon blow, he renounces 
all oratorical ornament; and the explanation of all these 
peculiarities we find in those passages in which he describes 
the character of his hearers. The Athenians of his time, 
even more than those of earlier times, were so utterly frivo- 
lous, unstable, so spoilt by the blind adulation of their 
orators, and so entirely deficient in all earnest thought that 
only a very serious, and stinging discourse could move 
them at all. They would have amused themselves with the 
pretty things of rhetoric, had not such thundering denuncia- 
tions made them turn their attention to their country. 

The Roman character was graver; a clever use of orato- 
rical ornament, in the interest lately aroused for elegant 
diction, could fascinate a Roman audience, but at the same 
time it did not draw their minds from the main issue. In 
this respect, Cicero’s position was quite different from that 
held by Demosthenes. In Cicero we note an observance of 
oratorical caution, an under-current of conciliation perva- 
ding the entire range of his eloquence, which we look for in 
vain in Demosthenes. From earliest times Rome had been 
torn by factions between patricians and people, and in 
Cicero’s time these were as fierce as ever. So many passions 
held sway,so many interests clashed, that the orator, whether 
in the popular assemblies, in the Senate, or in the law courts, 
had always to act with caution and shrewdness, and to treat 
people and thing's with the greatest tact. 

At Athens, where the people were all-powerful, it was 


doubtful. Markland (1745) first raised the doubt, andthen F. Aug. Wolf (1801), 
who, in the same year, declared that of Pro Marcello spurious. Others carry 
scepticism still further. 
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only necessary for Demosthenes to gain the respect and 
love of his fellow-citizens, in order to be able to speak with 
force and rough candour. In Rome Cicero was in a much 
more delicate position, and the proud Romans would never 
have tolerated language such as downright Demosthenes 
addressed to his Athenians. 

From what has been said it will be evident why Demos- 
thenes, in the construction of his speech and likewise in the 
development of single parts, followed the avalytic, whilst 
Cicero used the syzthetic method. It would have annoyed the 
brilliant but superficial Athenians, had the orator first 
placed before them the general proposition, and then tacked 
on to it the various parts. Hence Demosthenes begins with 
a single idea; he does not tell the audience whither he will 
lead them; he induces a state of tension, by producing first 
one fact and then another, and then shoots his main idea into 
their souls, like a ray of light. For the same reason he con- 
ceals the under-current of his speech, gives out his proposi- 
tion only little by little, and in passages ever more sharply 
defined and determined, does he unfold the rich and glorious 
fabric of his eloquence. Hence, to the young orator, the study 
of Demosthenes seems much more difficult and involved 
than that of Cicero, and only when he has made a farther 
acquaintance with a speech, when he has read it over five 
or six times, does the great skill of the orator become mani- 
fest to him, and he recognizes the grand phalanx of cause 
and effect in its full strength. 

A good example of the above is provided by the First 
Philippic. His main thought is, Athens must rise up 
against Philip courageously and without hesitation. To de- 
velop this thought he now shows what will happen if 
Athens steps forth, now what will come to pass if she 
does not do so; here he addresses himself to the patriotism 
of the Athenians, there he strives to drive them forward 
by fear, etc.; but in the very midst of the deepest emotion, 
aroused by his words, we find a most elaborate plan, 
which we will analyse below in a few words, according to 
Broeckaert.* 


* Le Guide du Jeune Littérateur, Ui, 105. 
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Part I. Zucentives: (1) Philip can be successfully opposed. 
(a) Athens is only weak on account of its negligence. 
(b) Philip is only powerful on account of his activity. 
(c) The allies are only waiting for a decisive step on 

the part of Athens. 

(2) War must, unconditionally, be made on Philip: 

(a) To stay his insatiable lust of dominion. 
(b) To save the honour of Athens. 

Part IL. Practical Counsels : 

(1) Preparations in view of future contingencies. 

(2) For the present campaign. 

Another reminder as to the formation of a permanent force 
and a short recapitulation of the various plans (32-33), then 
the Conclusion: the orator again excites the passions and 
intensifies them by appealing to hope, shame (comparison 
between the preparations for the Panathenian and Diony- 
sian games and those for war); anger (Philip’s letters); re- 
flections. 

We will not discuss the question of the precedence of the 
two great orators; we need only remark that the entire dis- 
similarity of their sphere of action renders it most difficult 
to draw a comparison; even to criticize them by means of 
particular passages—as is often tried—is misleading, as 
the greatness of Demosthenes consists in the sum total of 
his speeches. The most we can do is to compare whole 
speeches, in so far as they treat of a similar object in a 
similar way. 

If we judge by smaller passages, Demosthenes would yield 
to Cicero in the same measure as Bourdaloue would suffer 
when compared with Massillon. The speeches of Demos- 
thenes and Bourdaloue resemble mighty vaults in which 
few precious stones can be discovered, and yet it is vain 
to endeavour to shake the fabric down. Fénelon prefers 
Demosthenes to the Roman orator for his unswerving 
and determined march towards his goal.* Laharpe says: “I 
used to prefer Cicero as an orator to Demosthenes; but 
since I became acquainted with deliberative assemblies, I 
am inclined to think that the method of Demosthenes was 

* Lettre A l’Académie. 
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more effective than that of Cicero.’”’ On the other hand, Cicero 
must be the pattern for all kinds of eloquence requiring clear 
statement of matter; we also think that there is no better 
means for the orator of gaining an all-round and thorough 
culture than a study of the works of Cicero. Their character is 
more comprehensive and offers greater variety than those of 
Demosthenes. What a diversity of shade and colour do the 
speeches Pro Milone, De Supplicits, Pro Sestio and similar 
forcible forensic addresses exhibit! Then again the distinc- 
tive speeches, Pro Milone and Pro Archia Pocta, Pro Ligarto, 
Pro Marcello (thanksgiving speech), the speeches addressed 
to the people, De Lege Agrarta, etc. 

141. We will now give an example to show how a speech 
may be studied according to its main passages. We will take 
Cicero’s Pro Ligario. Seldom has profane eloquence carried 
off such a victory as that over the mind, the will and the 
animosity of Cesar. He (Cesar) proposed to inflict on Li- 
garius the most severe punishment for his obstinate resis- 
tance. That he had read his intentions aright is fully proved 
by the fact that Ligarius did afterwards join the murderers 
of Czesar. The dictator, himself a clever orator, well versed 
in all the intricacies of oratory, defeated all the efforts of 
Cicero for the defence; in his (Cesar’s) eyes the law was 
merely a necessary formality: he had already passed sen- 
tence, and only awaited the efforts of Cicero with the dis- 
dainful curiosity of an onlooker, i.e., in that disposition 
which is most unfavourable for an orator.* 

Cicero had further no evidence of any value to offer; 
the guilt of Ligarius was generally acknowledged. It was 
impossible to rely upon rhetorical emotions. What line did 
he take? 

Let us consider first the sketch of speech: 

Introduction: | acknowledge the guilt and plead only for 
mild punishment (1, 1 until the middle of 2). 

Narrative: Departure, exercise of the duties of his office, 
Ligarius’s stay in Africa (—6). 

* The author follows Plutarch (Cicero’s life, cap. 39). Drumann supposes 


the pardon had been determined beforehand, and the trial was only for ap- 
pearances; others take a middle view of the affair. 
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Digresston (egressto, wapéxBacts):* Accuser and defender 
(Tubero and Cicero) were in similar or worse circumstances 
than Ligarius (10 Atque),. 

Argumentation : Direct accusation of Tubero—indirect de- 
fence of Ligarius (10 Atque, etc.) 

(a) The accusation, considered as to its object, is cruel 
(11-17). 

(b) With regard to its wording, unjustifiable, at least judg- 
ing from the accuser’s standpoint; for (a) joining Pompeys 
party was of itself no crime (17-20); (8) with regard to the 
African war the guilt of Ligarius was less than that of 
Tubero, plainly evident from the journey, plans, obstinacy 
of the latter: “Sed ut omittamus communem causam.” 

Conclusion : Motives for lenity: The glory of the same; 
duty of and necessity for Ceesar to show mercy. 

And now to understand how great orators obtain a com- 
plete grasp and mastery over their subject, i.e., how they 
handle andadapt it according to the dictates of circumstances 
and necessity, let us consider the various parts in detail. 

(1) Notice the skz7/ with which Cicero here changes the 
dvrect defence into the zxdvrect(concealing the formal argumen- 
tation corpus confirmationts) according to Tubero, the defen- 
Sive point of view. In this he imitates Demosthenes. By means 
of a clever narration of events he puts the actions of Liga- 
rius in the best possible light; but immediately he comes to 
a point where he appears in opposition to Cesar, he draws 
the attention of his audience away from him to other per- 
sons; now to himself (Cicero), now to Pompey’s party or to 
Pompey himself, to the noble victor, but most of all to Tu- 
bero, the accuser. As a rule, the direct defence follows the 
indirect ; but now Cicero takes refuge in a most impressive 
conclusion (deprecatzo), by putting forward very urgent 
reasons for clemency; here also he again places the per- 
son of Ligarius in the background, and himself, too (so that 
this display of emotion may not appear to be a mere rhe- 
torical artifice), and directs the attention of Czesar to Liga- 


* So I understand 6-10. Cicero interrupts the narrative at the point where it 
was advantageous to his clients. Orators often used to make a digression 
between narratio and confirmatio. Cf. Quint, who, therefore, defines egressio; 
ali, etc. (4, 3, 14). 
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rius’s brothers, to the representatives of the Sabines, and 
finally to the Roman people. 

(2) Lhe observance of all rhetorical considerations. Several of 
these have been already mentioned; especially does he dis- 
play a masterly tact in any reference to Cesar; he takes great 
advantage of the presence of the Roman people,* and 
addresses himself to Ceesar’s sense of honour, that he, out of 
regard for their opinion, must fulfil the expectations they 
had of him. Not less consummately does he act towards the 
two Tuberos, his relations, against whom he had so many 
sharp things to allege; and yet he never wounds them with- 
out immediately afterwards, apparently at least, pouring 
some healing balm into their sores. 


(3) Zhe antmation of the speech. The general tone of this 
speech, except in such passages as demand quiet and re- 
straint, is very animated; he goes straight towards his object. 
Perhaps in no other speech, if we except the Philippics and 
the first Catiline, does Cicero hold on the way marked out, and 
keep his face so resolutely turned towards his goal. A very 
depth of feeling underlies the current of his words. Formal 
argumentation would be of no avail in these circumstances. 
But what kind of emotion is it ?T 

In this case the direct would not be of any avail, but 
the zzdirect is extremely useful, and this, indeed, we see 
handled in a masterly style. Cicero had to overcome 
deep feelings of hatred and anger in Cesar’s heart, and in 
their stead he had to instil compassion, generosity and 
clemency. How does he attain his object? He directs the 


* This speech was given in public and not, as some suppose, in Czesar’s 
house. 

+ When we take up the study of any speech whatever, we must ask with 
regard to the emotions: (1) What feeling does the orator excite? (2) How does 
he excite it, directly or indirectly? By argumentation (as usually is the case 
with Demosthenes), or by narrative or description, or by the direct expres- 
sion of intense feeling, or by bold, figurative language (as frequently 
Cicero) ? (3) How far does he carry this emotion, and how does he mingle one 
emotion with another? (4) How does he fass from one emotion to another ? (5) 
What is the chief emotion displayed throughout the speech? How is it led 
to its natural development? In what relation does it stand to the aim of the 
orator and to the peculiar circumstances of time, place, audience, and in what 
to the particular nature of the discourse? 
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anger of the conqueror against Tubero, whose behaviour he 
stigmatizes; arouses in the hearts of the people hope in the 
clemency of Cesar; stirs up in his (Czesar’s) heart a feel- 
ing of emulation, by showing with what glorious gene- 
rosity he had acted under similar circumstances before; he 
awakens pityin the friends of Ligarius,who were also Cesar’s 
friends, and so—and this is the climax of the emotions— 
pity for Ligarius himself. Truly so great was the victory of 
the orator that Cesar, moved to his very soul, let fall some 
papers * which he was holding ; moreover he there and then 
pardoned the accused. Later on Balbus and Oppices, two of 
Czesar’s followers, sent to Cesar, then in Spain, a copy of 
the speech. f 

142. We must not forget that, besides these two great 
classical orators, we possess many others renowned both in 
ancient and modern times. + 

It is not necessary to remind the orator to become 
thoroughly acquainted with these also. It is always well to 
study other instructive orators at the same time as the two 
great classics. We will add a few words as to the question 
whether the poets should also be included in the syllabus of 
oratorical study. 

143. Quintilian and Fénelon recommend the reading of 
the poets, basing their opinions on the most famous orators 
of all times. Quintilian says: ‘““Namque abhis (poetis)inrebus 
Spiritus, et in verbis sublimitas, et in affectibus motus omnis, 


* So, at least, relates Plutarch in the life of Cicero, cap. 39. 

Cie. ad. Att 13; 19,72: 

{ Quintilian, in his comparison of Demosthenesand Aschines, says: *‘ Tanta 
vis in eo (Demosthenes), tam densa omnia, ita quibusdam nervis intenta sunt, 
tam nihil otiosum, is dicendi modus, ut nec quod desit in eo nec quod redun- 
det invenias. Plenior A’schines et magis fusus et grandiori similis, quo minus 
strictus est; carnis tamen plus habet, mius lacertorum” (10, 1, 76). We have 
three of Atschines’s speeches (1) against Timarches; (2) on the false embassy; 
(3) against Ctesiphon. Isocrates and Lysias havea style worthy of imitation, 
though their other oratorical qualities are not very high; of the former 
Quintilian says: ‘‘Palestras quam pugnz magis accommodatus.” But on 
account of their high tone they may be read with profit. On this matter 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Ilept Trav dpyatwy pyrépwv srouvnwariomol, most 
celebrated for the richness of his diction, in which Lysias, Isocrates, Iszeus, 
Dinarfchus are compared and criticized; also the second Letter of the famous 
critic to Ammeeus on the eloquence of Thucydides. 
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et in personis decor petitur, preecipueque velut attrita coti- 
diano actu forensi ingenia optime rerum talium blanditia 
reparantur. Ideoque in hac lectione Cicero requiescendum 
putat.’’* 

And Fénelon, speaking of the necessity of a clear presenta- 
tion of a subject, says: “Hence you see that poetry, con- 
sidered as the art of describing everything in an animated 
manner, is the goal of eloquence.’ + The arts of poetry and 
eloquence have, indeed, many points in common, and therein 
lies the main reason of the great importance which poetic 
compositions exercise upon eloquence. 

If, however, the reading of poetry is to bear the desired 
fruit, a wise discretion must be exercised in our choice. “Diu 
non nisi optimus quisque et quicredentem sibi minime fallat 
legendus est, sed diligenter ac pene ad scribendi solicitu- 
dinem.”’ t 

We must carefully consider the scope and object of each 
poet, and endeavour to learn those particular points he is 
renowned for inculcating. To make mention only of the 
ancient poets, in Homer we have an example of sublime 
simplicity, in A¢schylus that of manly boldness, in Sophocles 
modest greatness joined with wonderful sweetness, in Eu- 
ripides richness of imagination and depth of feeling; § and 
generally the Greek poets are distinguished by a surpassing 
naturalness. Virgil and Horace ainongst the Latins are the 
greatest examples of tasteful composition; the former is 
distinguished by his tender feeling, the latter by his fund 
of human knowledge. Dramatic eloquence is peculiarly rich 
in all that appeals to the emotions; “zc in zllustrative 
effect, and also in the region of vivid descriptions of character 
and szzwation. 

To guard against the perversion of our taste by reading 
the poets, Quintilian gives the following very apposite 


F 10s 159270 +2 Dial. + Quint. 10, 1, 20. 

§ Aristotle calls him the greatest tragic poet, and Quintilian says of him: 
‘‘Et sermone magis accedit oratorio generi, et sententiis densus et in iis, 
quz a sapientibus tradita sunt, pzene ipsis par, et dicendo ac respondendo 
cuilibeteorum qui fuerunt in foro diserti, comparandus; in affectibus vero, 
cum omnibus mirus, tum in iis qui miseratione constant, facile praecipuus” 
(10, 1, 68). Euripides was perhaps more of an orator than a poet. 
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advice: “Meminerimus tamen, non per omnia poetas esse 
oratori sequendos nec libertate verborum nec _ licentia 
figurarum. ... Neque ergo arma (oratoris) squalere situ ac 
rubigine velim, sed fulgorem inesse qui terreat, qualis est 
ferri, quo mens simul visusque preestringitur, non qualis auri 
argentique, imbellis, et potius habenti periculosus.” * 

Further, the study of these orators will of itself induce 
a true imitation of classic authors, and give students such an 
insight into the spirit which animated them, and hence into 
the secret of correct taste, that they will never have to apply 
to themselves the reproach of Horace: O imitatores, servum 
pecus! 

In this matter, too, Demosthenes and Cicero are our 
safest guide: both are often bold in expression, they soar 
aloft, they draw artistic pictures, and yet they never over- 
step the limits, either as regards thoughts or style, which 
divide the oratorical from the poetical domain. t 

Unnoticeably their discourses will gain a classical charac- 
ter and colouring: ‘For as, when I walk in the sun, though 
I may walk for another purpose, yet it naturally happens 
that I gain a deeper colour, so that when I have read these 
books attentively, I can perceive that my language requires 
a complexion, as it were, from my intercourse with them.” + 

We will end with a beautiful passage from Hettinger: 


“Who carried within his breast in a greater measure than 

* 10, 1, 28-30. 

+10, 1328, 30. Withregard to Cicerothis must be qualified somewhat inthe case 
of certain passages delivered during the first period of his oratorical life: for 
example, the following passage taken from the execution of Gavius rather 
exceeds the proper limits. ‘‘If I were to choose to make these complaints and 
to utter these lamentations, not to Roman citizens, not to any friends of our 
city, not to men who had heard of the Roman people—if I uttered them, not 
to men but to beasts—or even, to go further, if I uttered them in some desolate 
wilderness to the stones and rocks, still all things, mute and inanimate as 
they might be, would be moved by such scandalous atrocity of conduct” (De 
Suppl. 67, 171). The poet sometimes endows lifeless and inanimate objects 
with reason and pity; so too may the orator in the flood and full-tide of his 
emotion give life to what tends to be monotonous, but the latter must be more 
moderate in this matter; he must never forget that whatever he speaks in 
the heat of his feelings, will be submitted to the criticism of cool, calculating 
reason. On account of its exaggeration the above passage falls but tamely 
instead of arousing, as intended, a warm outburst of feeling. 

tCic., De Orat, 2, 14, 60. 
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Raffaello Sanzio da Urbino the divine spark of genius? And 
yet, in spite of this, how long did he spend in learning, 
learning in the true sense of the word? Shall it be otherwise 
with what concerns eloquence? It is but a question of 
nature, they tell us; we only want naturalness. Quite true, 
that only did that great painter desire; his task, as that of 
all art, is, and can be nothing else than, the representation 
of nature in all its grandeur (to hold as’t were the mirror up 
to nature). Instruction and education make us what we are. 
Thence springs forth language, the gift, the might of the 
word, that noblest, highest fruit of all moral and intellectual 
training, in which the whole world of ideas reveals itself, the 
sum total of all man has become, striven for and achieved—- 
all this it represents. Can this spring from an unconscious 


impulse? Is it merely uncultivated, blind instinct?” * 
* Aphorisms, 6. 
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With a View to the Comparative Study of Rhetoric and 
for Practice in oratory 

IIpoorinrovra jutv kara CHrov éxeiva 
Ta Tpdowra Kal oloy dOiampérovra Tas 
Wuxds avolcer ws mpds Ta dvEerdwAoroLov- 

jueva wérpa (Ilept bwous, 14, 1.) 
E very earnestly recommend the student to make a 
close study of the following passages, many of which 
have been referred to during the course of the foregoing 
work. They will at the same time help to illumine the rules 
given therein and also serve as illustrations of them. Al- 
though it has been our endeavour to include only examples 
worthy of study, we do not claim for them any extraordinary 
excellence above others, still less do we wish to express any 
opinion, either for or against the views advanced therein. 
True to our task, we desire rather to go straight to the goal 
proposed, ‘namely, an accurate knowledge of rhetorical 
methods. We must also be content to confine ourselves to 
pluck from the fertile field of eloquence but a few samples. 


*Apicrov wer pov. 
LAY ORATORS 


I. Demosthenes (B.c. 383-322) 
1. From the Third Speech against Philip 


The object of this speech was to convince the Athenians of the 
necessity of the war with Philip of Macedonia, and to persuade 
them, not only toarm themselves, but also to join the other Greek 
nations in one common alliance against the Macedonian power.* 

After first depicting in sombre colours the disconsolate state 
of affairs, for which he made those orators responsible who did 


* F, Jacobs remarks of this speech: ‘‘The negligence of the Athenians in 
the face of danger excited in his glowing heart a noble indignation; it per- 
vades the entire speech, adding to the brilliant colouring of its eloquence 
wonderful and effective shadows.” It will be instructive to compare with the 
first half of this speech the first two parts of the speech, ‘‘ Pro Lege Manilia,” 
in which Cicero treats of a similar subject. 
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not work for the real weal of their country but for other interests, 
he prays most urgently for a continuation of freedom of speech; 
only with this proviso does he intend to speak. Then, having 
given an assurance that he would not oppose a bona fide peace, 
he states that this is impossible, because Philip had already broken 
it and was besieging the city. It was ridiculous to expect a 
formal declaration of war from him; this was contrary both to 
his usual custom and his interests. The development of the above 
may be considered as the first part (6-21). 

By a clever turn the orator now enlarges his sphere of con- 
sideration, and promises to prove that not only Athens was 
threatened with the greatest dangers by Macedonia, but the 
whole of Greece. In this second part three distinct subdivisions 
may be perceived: (21-36) description of the growing arbitrariness 
and encroachments of Philip; (36-47) cause of this; (47-53) re- 
futation of the objection that Demosthenes was exaggerating the 
danger. This part is particularly fruitful in varied emotions. 
Firstly, the orator brings into prominence the fact that in former 
times the Greeks never allowed encroachments or usurpation of 
power on the part of the powerful, not even if they were Greeks 
themselves; yet, now the arrogance of a Macedonian is suffered 
(emotion of shame and emulation) (24-31); then he excites annoy- 
ance at Philip’s influence and violence: xairor ri tie esxarne 
tBpewe . . . Té ov alrwy Tovrwri (32-36); again emulation and 
shame, by comparing the sense of freedom and incorruptibility 
of the ancient Greeks with the trend of feeling, the very reverse, 
of their times: ré otv airy . .. dudrep Ont éywye (36-46); next fear, 
by showing that Philip was more dangerous than certain pan- 
derers to popular feelings admitted, and that the Athenians 
should no longer slumber in their indifference: for: rotvuv rie evhOne 
hoyoo. . . ov povoy Oe Set radta yeyywoxew ... (47-53). In the third 
part, following on this, he challenges his political opponents, 
the Athenian peace-at-any-price party; for it was ridiculous to 
conquer the outside enemy as long as those nearer home were 
left undisturbed. The sad experiences of the Olynthians, the 
Eretrians and the Orites should be sufficient to deter the Athenians 
from having any dealings with that party favouring Macedonian 
interests (53-70). Just as this third part was worked up to 
in the second part, so in its turn it forms the introduction to 
the conclusion of the speech. In this Demosthenes, contrary to 
the action of the friends of peace, exhorts his countrymen to arm 
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themselves against Philip, and then to invite the rest of Greece 
to enter into an alliance with them for the same object. The whole 
of this impressive speech, in which the orator proceeds from one 
emotion to another, as if carried away by an ever-increasing 
flood, ends at last with the peaceable wish, 6 re Oipiv dd&e, Tor’, & 
maytec Oeot, cuvevéyKot. 

This speech is an example of how argument and emotion may 
be blended, how the latter is aroused by the former and how they 
may be developed and increased. The greater part is devoted to 
the development of emotion, but this is done with such strength 
and majesty of thought, that one is carried away by its very on- 
rush, yet without being aware that it is the effect of emotion; and 
the entire impetus of the feelings seems to be but the inspiration 
of reason. 

We must confine ourselves to a few extracts from this speech. 


From the First Part of the Speech. 


IRSTLY then I will reply to the question as to whether 
Fk: is in our power to choose between peace and war. To 
begin, ifit be permitted to the state to keep peace, and it isin 
our power to do so, then I assert, that we must keep it, and I 
demand that the advocates of this view, in an open and 
honourable manner, shall make the necessary proposals, 
and be up and doing in the matter. But should he (Philip), 
arms in hand and backed up by a mighty army, offer 
you peace indeed in name, but in reality make war, what 
other course is open except to offer resistance: If you allege 
that you desire to keep the peace, according to his idea, I 
have nothing to say. But if anyone earnestly believes that 
there is peace, when that man has isolated us in order to 
crush us, he labours under a delusion, and speaks of a peace 
which that man does not observe in regard to us, but we 
towards him. And this it is precisely that Philip buys with 
all his expenditure of gold, namely, that he may be in a 
position to make war against you, whilst you are unable to 
do so against him. Truly, if we intend to wait until he 
himself confesses to us that he is carrying on war, we are 
the simplest of all men! For even whilst he is marching 
against Attica, nay even against the Pireus, he will still 


declare he desires peace; of this we have proofs in his 
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conduct towards others . . . (Here come several examples). 
Do you not now believe that this man would rather 
deceive, than force by open fight, men who contemplate no 
harm towards him, and who, at the most, could only take 
precautions against attack? Do you think that he is going 
to tell you beforehand that he intends to attack you, espe- 
cially when you purposely deceive yourselves on that point? 
Of course not. He must be the most foolish of all men if he 
strive to reconcile your conflicting parties, when you who 
not only never reproach him with his injuries to you, but 
even go so far as to excuse yourselves for your own actions; 
he must be a fool, I say, if he seek to turn your mutual ill- 
will and bickerings against himself and deprive his hire- 
lings of all pretext of saying that which alone restrains you, 
namely, that he is not making war against you. 

But, by Zeus, what reasonable man prefers to judge friend 
or foe, the man of peace and the man of war by words rather 
than by deeds? Well, just after peace was made and before 
Diopithes was appointed general, or an army had been dis- 
patched to the Chersonese, Philip seized Serrion and Dori- 
schus, and expelled from Serrion-Teichus and Hieron-Oros 
the garrison which our general had placed therein. What 
did this action of his matter? He had sworn peace! Thus no 
one has a right to say: what does that mean ? or why should 
the state bother about it? Of course if these are trifles which 
are not worth bothering about, it is entirely another matter; 
but oaths and justice are yet sacred and inviolable in nature, 
whether they be outraged in small things or great. But what 
does he mean when he sends his mercenaries into Cherso- 
nese, recognized by the Persian king and all the Greeks as 
your possession, declaring he will help them, and yet he 
keeps writing to you? He says again that he is not making 
war against you. I, for my part, see little of peaceable in- 
tention in such actions, that I state he broke the peace even 
by his expedition against Megara, by the installation of the 
tyrants in Eubcea, by his present march into Thrace, by his 
intrigues in the Pelponnesus, by all his former violent acts 
in Greece. Yes, indeed, he is carrying on war against you — 
unless, indeed, you allege that although engaged in erecting 
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their appliances of war, he does not make war against you 
until your walls are actually being assaulted! Whosoever 
takes measure to capture me, wars against me, even though 
hecastneither spear nor javelin against me. But in such event 
what danger would there be for you? From the very fact 
that the Hellespont has become estranged, that the enemy 
making war on you has become master of Megara and Eu- 
boea, that the Pelponnesus has gone over to his side. And 
yet I must say of this man, who levies such weapons against 
the city, of this man I am to say that he is at peace with 
you! (7-18). 

With this argumentation compare the magnificent piece in the speech on 
the Chersonesus, where Demosthenes develops the same thoughts. Ho\\a é 
Gavud Fwv Tov elwOdérwv héyecOau. (4-11). 

from the Second Part of the Speech. 

OES not he, the destroyer of Greek towns, pose as the 

director of the Pythian games, those athletic festivals 
of all the Greeks, and even sends, if he himself cannot appear, 
slaves to arrange the events? Is he not master of Pyle and 
the passes leading into Greece, and does he not guard those 
spots with his mercenary sentries? Does he not take prece- 
dence at consultations with the oracle, having pushed aside 
the Thessalians and Dorians and the other Amphyctions 
from a right not even common to all Greeks? Does he not 
even dictate to the Thessalians as to the manner of their 
government? Does he not dispatch his mercenaries, some 
to Porthumos to expel the citizens from Eretria and others 
to Oreos to install the tyrant Philistides? And all this the 
Greeks see and suffer; but they watch him like people who 
see the hail pour down; every one hopes that the disaster will 
pass him by, but no one takes measures to guard against it. 
But not only does no one oppose his violent deeds against 
Hellas, but not even does any single state oppose that which 
is aimed at itself. And that is the worst of the matter. Has he 
not attacked the colonies of the Corinthians, Ambracians and 
Leucanians? Has he not sworn to hand over to the A‘toli- 
ans, Naufractus, the city of the Achzeans? Did he not take 
Echinas from the Thebans? And does he not now march 
against the Byzantians, his allies? Has he not taken from 
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us—to say nothing of the rest—Cardia, the greatest town 
of the Chersonese? We acquiesce in everything; we shilly- 
shally, we live in lazy inactivity and look towards our neigh- 
bours full of mistrust; our neighbours suspect each other, 
every one, except him who is injuring us! And yet, if he 
works such mischief against all in common, what will he 
do, when he gets us alone in his power! 

And wherein lies the guilt? For there must be some rea- 
son and just cause why the Greeks, who were formerly al- 
ways prepared to fight for freedom, now without murmur 
bear the yoke of servitude. There used to be,O men of 
Athens, there used to be at one time something in the 
hearts of the people, something that is there no longer, 
something that conquered the treasures of the Persians, 
that protected the freedom of Hellas, that never gave way 
in battle either on land or sea, and owing to the loss of 
which, everything is being destroyed and the whole country 
plunged into the most awful chaos. What was it? (something 
quite simple, natural;) it was the universal hatred of all 
such as allowed themselves to be bribed by the tyrannical, 
perfidious enemies of Greece. In those days nothing was 
more dangerous than to yield to bribery: the guilty party 
was punished with the severest penalties, without mercy or 
indulgence. In those days the favourable moment, which 
fortune often gives to the careless man instead of the pru- 
dent (and to the cowardly instead of the bold) could no more 
be bought from venal orators and generals, than could that 
common bond of union, mistrust of foreigners and tyrants, 
or any other citizen virtue. Now all this is sold as if in the 
open market, and in its place there is that which is the 
source of the weakness and the decay of the whole of Greece. 
And what is it? Jealousy when anyone has received any- 
thing; laughter if he confesses it; hatred against him who 
dares to censure such “‘crime”’; in fact everything connected 
with the most venal corruption. Ships.of war, men, abun- 
dance of gold, provisions, everything which increases the 
strength of a state we possess in a greater measure than 
our ancestors did, but all this is useless, vain, purposeless, 
because traitors carry on Ree ae as trade (32-40). 
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from the Third Part of the Speech, 65-70 


Y Jupiter and Apollo! I much fear that it will happen 

to you, as it did to the Olythians, Eretrians and Orites 
who were obliged to bend to Philip’s yoke, if our calculations 
should end in all being lost. Never may it come to such a 
pass with our state, O Athenians! A thousand times were it 
better to die than to do anything for Philip for the sake of 
gaining his favour (and to abandon to him orators who 
speak for your advantage). Truly did the Orites get a fine 
reward for delivering themselves to Philip’s friends, and 
spurning Euphreeus! A fine reward did the Eretians receive 
for driving away your envoys and trusting to Clitarchus; now 
they are slaves, and are scourged and recklessly butchered ! 
How well did he protect the Olynthians, in spite of their 
having driven forth Apollonides and appointing Lasthenes 
to the command of their cavalry! It is foolish, nay cowardly, 
to nurse grand expectations, if bad counsel is followed and 
nothing needful done; if only those are harkened to who 
speak for the enemy, and the greatness and power of the 
state so over-estimated that not even the smallest danger 
is feared. How blameable it is, after a misfortune has hap- 
pened, to say: “Whoever would have believed that anything 
of the sort could have happened? For this and that could 
easily have been done, or this or that not done!” The 
Olynthians now know many things, which had they done, 
would have saved them from destruction, so do the Orites, 
the Phoenicians and all other subdued nations! What good 
does it do them now? So long as a vessel, small or great, 
sails the waters, so long must captains and helmsmen and 
each member of the crew, from highest to lowest, do their 
utmost and take every precaution that it be not sunk either 
for want of care or with intent; when once the sea rolls over 
it, no further precautions are of avail. Therefore, O Athe- 
nians, whilst we are stillin possession of the greatest towns, 
numerous reserves and glorious self-respect, what must we 
do? No doubt there are many sitting here who have wished 
much to put this question before; I will answer and make 
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a proposal, which you, if you consider it favourably, may 
carry into performance (65-70). 


2. Lrom the Speech on the Situation in the Chersonese* 


ANY things I have heard debated in your Assembly, 

O Athenians, surprise me exceedingly; but one state- 

ment I heard a short time ago in the Assembly astonished 
me more than others. “Whoever,” it ran, “introduces a 
motion, must of necessity advise either peace or war.” Yes, 
indeed, if Philip preserves the peace, if he holds none of our 
possessions contrary to treaty, if he does not stir up the 
whole world against us, then there is no further need of 
words, we must keep the peace, and I can see you on your 
side quite prepared to do this. But if the terms, upon which 
we have concluded and sworn peace, lie completed before 
our eyes, and if Philip, even in the beginning before the 
departure of Diopithes and the colonists—who are said to 
have fanned the flames of war—urgently coveted from you 
many a possession, on the subject of which you have made 
representation to him, in the usual resolution ; if, in the mean- 
while, he has been unremittingly engaged in drawing the 
other Greeks to himself and arming them against us; how 
then can it be stated that there is an alternative between 
peace and war? Indeed, there is no choice left to us, nothing 
else remains to us, except what justice and necessity 
urgently demand, and which the above-mentioned people 
are absolutely silent about: we must resist him who begins 
war against us. Or they must propose a resolution such as 
follows: “Solong as Philip touch not Attica and the Pirzeus 
he does no wrong, and makes not war against Athens!” If 
vou estimate the rights of the case on such grounds and 
settle on peace, then every man must acknowledge how 
irreconcilable their motion is with right and duty, and with 
your honour and security. Yes, I say, your own words con- 
tradict your complaints against Diopithes. How? Well, may 
not Philip do what he likes, provided he spares Attica, and 
*j.e., about the Thracian Chersonese. Thrace was inhabited by a warlike 
people, it was rich in minerals, especially in gold, and hence doubly impor- 


tant for the furtherance of Philip’s plans against Greece. 
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if Diopithes give help to the Thracians, does he not expose 
himself to the accusation of having begun the war? “Well, 
be it so, they are wrong; but the mercenaries do wrong by 
plundering the land of the Hellespont, and Diopithes is 
wrong in removing his ships—he must not be permitted to 
do this.” Well, then, be it so, I do not oppose it. But if this 
advice is given out of a feeling of justice, then they, they, 
I say, who are determined to break up the naval power ot 
Athens on account of suspicions of its admiral, they must 
also prove that Philip’s army will be disbanded, as soon as 
you have followed their advice. If this does not happen, be 
assured that Athens will return to the same policy, by 
following which, she has lost everything. For you know full 
well that Philip has gained his preponderance over all by 
the rapidity with which he has forestalled all others. That 
country which possesses a well organized army and has 
made up its mind what course to take, is ready at all times 
to attack whom it likes; but we only move and arm our- 
selves when we hear that something is happening (4-11). 
By the Gods, O Athenians, if the Greeks were to call you 
to account for the loss of so many opportunities which you 
have forfeited through your inaction, if they said to you, “‘O 
Athenians! you are continually sending messages to us 
announcing that Philip is plotting against us and all Greeks, 
that we must keep a watchful eye on him, and other such 
things’’—you must certainly agree that we really do this— 
and yet, O most blind of people, did you ten months ago 
when he was far away, when illness, war and winter sur- 
rounded him, so that he could not even return home, did 
you, I ask, either free Euboea or rescue any of your own 
possessions? He, on the other hand, when you were unfet- 
tered and strong—if such a thing can be said of you—he 
established two tyrants in Euboea (the one opposite Attica, 
as a safe retreat in case of danger, the other in Scyathas); 
you have not even got rid of these, but you let things slide 
and left the way open to him, so that it is as clear as the 
day to anyone, that even if Philip died ten times over, it 
would not affect you in the least! Why then do you send 
envoys to us? Why do you load us with your complaints? 
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What matter your actions to us? If the Greeks, O Athenians, 
were to speak thus, what could we answer? What answer 
could we make? I know not. 

There are some persons who think they can answer a 
speaker by asking: ‘‘ What is to be done then?” These people 
I will answer as justice and truth demand. In any case not 
what you do now! But now I will go into details. Let us 
hope that these same people will be as ready to perform as 
they are now to question (34-38). + 


The orator now proves that Philip is the irreconcilable enemy of the state, 

and that every person who opposes his plans, as did Diopithes, was a true 
friend of the state. He then urges the Athenians to be up and doing. He says 
amongst other thing's : 
Before all one thing is necessary: Philip we must look 
upon as the irreconcilable enemy of our constitution and 
republic; for unless you are firmly convinced of this you 
will not take up the matter with sufficient determination. 
Secondly, we must clearly understand that the whole of his 
policy and preparations are directed against our country, 
and that every man who fights against him fights for you. 
For surely no one amongst you is so innocent as to believe 
that Philip is aiming at the places of misery in Thrace—for 
otherwise we cannot designate Drongilos, Cabyle and Mas- 
tira, besides those he is now devastating and seizing, and 
that for the sake of keeping them he is now enduring the 
hardships and storms of winter and the most dreadful dan- 
gers? Surely you cannot believe that he is not also casting 
covetous glances at the harbours, warehouses, ships, silver- 
mines and resources of Athens? That he intends to leave all 
these to your quiet enjoyment, whilst he passes the winter 
in that spot for the sake of the corn and wheat supplies of 
Thrace! This is certainly not so, but in order to get posses- 
sion of the former he troubles himself about the latter and 
everything else (43-45). 

What is the bounden duty of men when they are both 
aware of this? They must lay aside their extravagant and 
pernicious fickleness; make contributions of money and 
demand it from their allies; take measures for the concen- 
tration of the existing forces, so that numbers of efficient 
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troops may be had for their own safety and the assistance 
for all others, just as that man has always seemed to 
be in a position to attack and enslave all Greeks. For 
with a hastily collected army it is not possible to 
carry out any undertaking of importance; no, an army 
must be perfectly equipped, a commissariat provided, 
paymasters appointed, and the most elaborate measures 
taken with regard to the proper employment of monies; 
accounts thereof must be rendered, and the general 
must be made responsible for his conduct of the war 
(46-47). 

He then proceeds to state the most urgent needs, and 
lays special stress on what the haven of Athens demands 
(49), and makes it clear that in the present case it was a 
question of self-preservation (60). 


On the subject of honour he says: 


Ifyou had a god as surety—for in a case such as this a man 
would not be surety—that, providing you keep the peace 
and abandon ali, Philip would not finally overwhelm you 
all; even then, by Zeus and all the gods, even then, I say, 
it would be disgraceful, unworthy of yourselves of the power 
of the state, of the deeds of your forefathers, to abandon, 
out of mere thoughtlessness, the whole of Greece to slavery. 
A thousand times would I rather die than give you such 
advice. However, if another give you this advice and can 
also convince you of its excellence, well, I say, abandon 
everything, let all go! But if no one will give you such an 
undertaking, if on the contrary all of us know that the more 
we allow him to seize for himself, the more powerful and 
dreadful enemy he will become. Why do we yield? Why do 
we hesitate? When, O Athenians, are we going to do our 
duty? Oh, well, when the necessity arises! But what free 
men call necessity is already at our doors, and has been 
there for some time; what slaves call necessity let us hope 
the gods will never allow us to experience! Where is the 
difference? For free men there is no greater need than the 
shame of its position, and who could indeed imagine a 
greater? For slaves—it is blows and bodily abuse—far from 
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us be need such as this! We ought to blush even to mention 
it! (49-51) 
Very strong also and dignified is the passage in which Demosthenes con- 


trasts his condué with that of the contemptible democratic orators, whom 
he stigmatizes: Od rév duro 5¢ mpdrov Tepl & iuuwy Kal rept abrav. (67-72). 


3. Lrom the Speech on the Crown’ 


Outline of the Speech* 


When it was proposed by Ctesiphon to present Demosthenes 
with a wreath as a reward of his services, A2schines opposed the 
measure and demanded that Demosthenes should defend himself 
against his (Zschines’s) accusations7 in the same order as they 
were given. Demosthenes rose up and most decisively refused 
to agree to this, in fact he almost entirely reversed the order. 
Why? If we compare the outlines of the two speeches, the rea- 
son will be explained. 

Eschines was against the decree in question, because it was 
contrary to the laws in three distin¢t respects, for 

(a) The laws forbade any person, whilst under responsibility 
to the State, to be crowned; at the time when the motion was 
brought forward Demosthenes was still bearing office. 

(b) The proclamation could not be made in the theatre without 
breaking the laws; finally: 

(c) The motion contained untruths and consequently could not 
be recorded in the official documents. That decree in fact lavished 
upon the public acts of Demosthenes extraordinary words of 
praise, whereas they were really deserving of the greatest 
blame. ¢ 


* From W. Fox, S.J., Die Kranzrede des Demosthenes, das Meisterwerk 
der antiken Redekunst, Leipzig, 1880. 

| AXschines says, 205: ‘‘Demand that Demosthenes make his defence as 
follows: first, on his responsibility; then on the public notice; thirdly, and 
most important, that he is entirely unworthy of reward.” 

{ AXschines here distinguishes three periods in the political life of Demos- 
thenes. ‘‘ For, as I hear,” he says, ‘* Demosthenes will in his defence enume- 
rate three epochs: the first, from the time when we were waging war with 
Philip on account of Amphipolis until the conclusion of peace... ; the second, 
during the time the peace lasted until the date, when, at his instigation, the 
war was renewed; the third, from the outbreak of war until our defeat at 
Chzeronea; the fourth, until the present time... ; I state that I have com- 
plaints to make as to his conduct during the whole of that period.” He accuses 
Demosthenes regarding the first period, because in conjunction with Philoc- 
tetes he had concluded a treaty with Philip disgraceful to their country, and 
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Demosthenes, abandoning the very corre¢t course of his scheme, 
defends Ctesiphon’s motion as lawful on the ground that it com- 
plied with the conditions governing the bestowal of a crown, as 
it rested upon truth, and consequently did not offend against the 
natural law (the dicavwy); secondly, it was not against the laws 
cited by AEschines, and hence it did not offend against the posz- 
tive law (vdumov). The matter, treated of by Aischines in the first 
two main divisions of his impeachment, Demosthenes deals with 
in the two subdivisions of his second chief Part, whilst his first 
main division corresponds to the third Part of the opposing 
speech. The last-named part is much the longest of all, because 
it deals with the acts of Demosthenes as a statesman, and these 
form the subject of dispute to a much greater extent than Ctesi- 
phon’s motion. 

The peculiarity of Demosthenes’s vindication consists in the fact 
that he introduces the second main Part, namely, the real ques- 
tion as to lawfulness, into his first Part principally in order to 
be able to strengthen it thereafter. The plan pursued by Demos- 
thenes is as follows: 

I. (a) He refutes in a very spirited manner the accusations 
against his public and private life made by Aschines (10-18), 
giving (i) an exhaustive account of the peace proposals and the 
embassy, and brings forward certain accusations against his 
opponent and his party (17-52);* (ii) an account of his political 


that, moreover, during their two embassies to Philip, and on account of their 
flattery of his ambassadors they had proved themselves lukewarm patriots; 
with regard to the second period, that having changed his political senti- 
ments, he had intrigued against Philoctetes, his fellow-ambassadors and 
their schemes, and plunged the country into the Eubcean War; passing on 
to the third period, he alleged that he (Demosthenes) had taken under his 
protection the Amphissians who had committed sacrilege, and involved 
Athens in an unjust alliance with Thebes, thereby bringing misfortune and 
shame on the State and indirectly causing the disaster of Chzeronea and the 
destru€tion of Thebes; in the fourth place, inaction or ruinous ina¢tivity, un- 
principled conduct at Philip’s death, secret flattery of Alexander, useless 
measures for the State, and in fact everything unbeseeming a statesman 
(attack on Demosthenes’s character, origin and life). Then A®schines anim- 
adverts upon the misuse of public rewards, the slackness of the courts 
against decrees contrary to law, demands that Demosthenes in his defence 
should follow the order of the accusation, and not make sophistical digres- 
sions; he refutes the arguments for the defence as well as his opponent's 
probable charges. 

* This has, according to Demosthenes, nothing to do with the matter in 
hand, but is rendered necessary by the digressions of Aschines. 
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career, as a whole, particularly the first half of it (60-109), and 
during the course of it the third accusation raised by Aschines 
is mainly answered. 

II. He proves the lawfulness of the decree with regard to (a) 
the first argument (111-119), (b) the second argument of A¢schines 
(120-121). 

I. (b) He extends the points of his justification, (a) indirectly 
(121-159) by describing the character, the life and the politics of 
his opponent, (b) directly (160 to the end), by throwing light 
upon the more important acts of his political life, especially the 
alliance with Thebes and their combined doings until the battle 
of Cheronea, his intentions towards the town and those of the 
town towards him, all the opposite of the life and what was 
known of the abilities of AXschines. 


This arrangement, which motives of a purely logical nature 
would have put in an altogether different form, gives evidence of 
oratorical talent of a very high order. The result was that the 
orator’s moral chara¢ter, which has been placed in a very un- 
favourable light by AXschines, stood out before the eyes of all 
blameless and immaculate; likewise both judge and people, in- 
stead of being drawn into a dry and trivial legal discussion, 
which, after the long speech just finished, would have awakened 
a feeling of annoyance, were interested in and fascinated by a 
great and important object.* Hence he begins, at the pyschologi- 
cal moment, with the justification of his administration, and con- 
nects his “entire policy with the history and with the thoughts 
and actions of the Athenians themselves. He reviews the first point 
(first period of AZschines), the accusations as to the conclusion 
of peace, he destroys a victorious refutation, and changes the 
defence into an attack, by making Aéschines appear as a traitor, 


who had deceived Athens as to Philip’s designs and ruined the 
Phocians. 


He reminds the Athenians of the high motives which he had 
placed before their eyes in his Philippics, and vindicates himself 
with regard to the war against Philip. But since he must not ex- 
haust the main points of this subject, before the question as to the 
justice of and place of the bestowal of the wreath has been settled, 
he now draws attention to these, in order all the more forcibly to 
drive home the opposition of the Athenians to Philip, and to gloss 

* This made it possible for the orator to deal shortly and yet decisively with 
a question, for him the weakest and most difficult in the whole affair. 
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over the unhappy defeat of Cheronea. Hence the necessary 
explanation is inserted between the second and third part of 
“Bschines’s speech. In order immediately to change from a de- 
fensive to an offensive attitude, he avails himself of the hos- 
tility of AZschines, to inquire into his character and policy and 
from this he quite naturally passes on to the direct again, 
taking up once more the broken thread of this development. 
Then, following the third period as given by Aischines, he re- 
presents his own activity in State affairs as truly patriotic, and in 
a few words proves the uprightness of his private life, answers a 
few hostile utterances of Aschines upon his fortune and eloquence, 
contrasting in both matters his intelligence and the results of his 
eloquence with similar qualities of AAschines; then by compar- 
ing himself in a modest manner with the great Athenians of for- 
mer times, he declares himself ready on all matters to be weighed 
in the same scales as A2schines, and finally closes his speech with 
a prayer. Cicero considers this speech as the ideal of eloquence: 
‘Ea profecto oratio in eam formam, que est insita in mentibus 
nostris, includi sic potest, ut major eloquentia ne requiratur 
quidem.”’* 


Detached Passages from the above Speech. 


Of the clever and gradually ascending tone of this speech, 
climbing as it does up every grade of feeling, from that of the 
utmost mildness to a burst of overpowering enthusiasm, the 
Roman orator says: (Demosthenes) in illa pro Ctesiphonte ora- 
tione longe optima submzsstus a primo, deinde, dum de legibus 
disputat, presszus, post sensim incendens judices, ut vidit arden- 
tes, in reliquis exsulfavit audactus. t 

Nothing could be more opposed to the passionate utterances 
of Atschines than the dignified and modest tone of the Exordium. 


On the Crown 


BOVE all, O Athenians, I implore all the gods and 

goddesses, that the same good will may be shown to me 
by you during the course of this argument as I have always 
shown towards the state and you all; secondly, that the gods 
may infuse into your minds what best becomes yourselves, 
your conscience and your self-respect: namely, not to take 
or even listen to advice from your opponents, that would 


* Orat. 38, 133. + Orat. 8. 
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not be proper, but to act in accordance with the law and 
your oath which, among cther duties, solemnly enjoins: to 
give to both parties a just hearing (1-2). 

Notice, too, the straightforward manner of the orator and his confidence 
in the justice of his cause. 

As regards the aspersions, which Af‘schines has seen fit 
to cast upon my private circumstances, I reply simply and 
straightly: If you know that I am a man of such a character 
as represented by his accusations—for I have always lived 
amongst you—hear me not, even though my conduct of 
public affairs be without blame, but rise up immediately 
and give your vote against me; if,on the contrary, you see in 
me a man better than this other one, and the child of better 
parents; if you know me and mine—and I do not speak pre- 
sumptuously—if you know me and mine to be no worse 
than any other righteous citizen, then believe not this man 
as regards the rest either, for it will be quite plain that all 
is fabricated in the same way; give me that indulgence 
which at all times you have always shown me in so many 
law cases. 

Cunning as you are, A‘schines, still you are somewhat 
too ready to believe that I shall leave unnoticed all that I 
have done and brought to success in the state, and turn 
immediately to your invective. This I shall not do (lam 
not so callous) but I shall first refute all the falsehoods and 
libels you have uttered as to my public life, and then IJ shall 
turn to your unprincipled aspersions on my private life, if 
our hearers are inclined to listen (10-11). 


During the discussion of the second period, the language of the orator 
gradually attains to a sublime strain; he shows that Athens must either 
break the power of Philip or fall with honour. 

When things were in this state and when the greatest 
ignorance of the ever increasing misfortune prevailed, con- 
sider, O Athenians, what choice befitted the state with regard 
to its actions, and demand an account thereof from me; for 
I it was who held the reins of power at that time. Ought 
Athens then, O “schines, to have renounced its principles 
and dignity, and along with the Thessalians and Dolopes 


abetted Philip in his bid for the headship of the Hellenes and 
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thus have destroyed the glory and rights of our ancestors? 
Or, if it did not do that—for after all it would have been 
altogether an unworthy cause—ought it to have passed over 
without notice what it saw approaching and of which it had 
long been warned although no one opposed it. Ought it, I 
say, to have passed it over when it was just on the point of 
happening? And now I ask the most bitter opponent of what 
has happened, upon which side he desired to see the state 
range itself? On that side which, like the Thessalians and 
their allies, has put up with every kind of evil and ignominy 
on the part of the Hellenes, or on that which, like the Arca- 
dians, the Messenians, and the Argives, let things go their 
way in the hope of gaining some advantage for themselves? 
But a much more evil fate has befallen these than us; yes, 
even if Philip had, immediately after his victory, withdrawn 
and rested content without doing any injury to his allies or 
to the Hellenes, those who had opposed him might be 
in some degree reproached and blamed; but seeing that he 
has deprived all alike of dignity, hegemony, freedom, nay, 
even where possible of constitution, how can it be disputed 
that you, as the result of my advice, took the most com- 
mendable determination? 

But I must return to my first point. Tell me, O A¢schines, 
what it beseemed the state to do when it perceived that 
Philip was aiming at the suzerainship and tyranny over the 
Hellenes? Or what could the adviser do, what could I say 
oradvise Athens—for the whole matter turns on this—know- 
ing that at all times, until the very day I myself had ascen- 
ded the rostrum, our country had always fought for honour, 
glory and ambition, and that it had sacrificed more blood 
and treasure for the common weal than any other of the 
Hellenic peoples had even for itself; knowing too that 
Philip, against whom we were fighting, had for the sake of 
power and sovereignty suffered the loss of an eye, had had 
his breast bone broken, his thigh mutilated,* and that he 
would well nigh have offered up each member of his body 
to live in honour and glory with the remainder! And yet no 

* Philip lost an eye at Methone, his breast bone was injured in Illyria, and 


his hand and leg damaged in Thrace. 
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one will dare to state that such ambition was to be expected 
of a man born in Pella, in those days an obscure and small 
place, as would lead him to aim at, or even to dream of attain- 
ing, the sovereignty of the Hellenes; and that you who are 
Athenians, who day after day are reminded by word and 
deed of the valour of your ancestors, would sink so low as 
of your own accord to yield up to Philip the freedom of the 
Hellenes! 

There remained, therefore, to you only one course, namely, 
to meet his injustice towards you with weapons of justice. 
This you did from the beginning rightly and duly, and I 
worked by letter and by mouth during the time I was in 
office. I confess it. But what else should I have done? For 
now I put it to you, leaving all else out of the question; of 
Amphipolis, Pydna, Potidaea, Halonnesus, I will make no 
mention ; I will forget that anything happened to Serrion 
and Doriscus; I will forget the destruction of Peparethus, 
and all those other outrages which were perpetrated against 
the state: you said, indeed, I had put all my fellow-citizens 
here at logger-heads by my speeches, although the deter- 
mination arrived at, emanated not from me, you empty- 
headed chatterer, but from Eubulus, Aristophon and Dio- 
pithes! But I will not speak of these now either. But when 
he (Philip) gained Euboea, and made it a stronghold against 
Attica, when he attacked Megara, captured Oreus, and 
destroyed Porthmos, and established Philistides as tyrant 
at Oreus and Clitarchus in Eretria; when he made the Hel- 
lespont tributary to him, besieged Byzantium and destroyed 
the Hellenic towns or drove back thither those who had 
been expelled; did he act in these cases unjustly and against 
his treaty, and did he not disturb the peace? Ought, there- 
fore, anyone of the Hellenes to have opposed him and hin- 
dered him in these undertakings or not? 

If not, if rather, as the old saying goes, Hellas was to 
become the booty of the Mysians whilst there still existed 
an Athens and Athenians, then my speech on the matter 
was in truth useless (62-72). 

In addition, I hope that if I say nothing with regard 
to the rest of my stewardship, your own conscience 
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will speak for me. As to the confused remarks of this 
man here, anent the illegality of the matter, I expect you 
have understood them as little as I have. On my part I will 
reply with a simple explanation. How often has he repeated 
that 1 am bound to render an account of my actions: I dis- 
pute this so little that I freely acknowledge myself to be 
responsible for all my public actions, but for what I have 
done in my own time and out of my own substance given to 
the people, I state—do you hear, A‘’schines?—I state I am 
responsible to no one, nor is anyone else either, even though 
he had filled the office of archon! In very deed where is 
there a law, so unjust and hostile to society, which first robs 
a philanthropical man of the gratitude due to him and then 
libels him and has his benefits examined before a court of 
law? Surely nowhere! If this man imagines there is, let him 
prove its existence; I will then be silent and contented. But 
no, Athenians, there is no such law! Only a vulgar and 
malicious imagination can invent such a thing, because 
when IJ was president of the theatre funds I showed a balance! 
“The council praised him while he still held office!”” Not 
for what I am publicly responsible for, O envious one! but 
for what I had contributed! ‘But you had also the care of 
building the walls,” he says. For this, too, I received praise, 
because I covered out of my own pocket the extra expense 
without setting it down in my statement. A statement of 
account should be looked into by careful judges, but a 
present is deserving of gratitude and praise! .. . (110-113). 

With regard to the place of the crowning the orator remarks : 

And now as regards the declaration in the theatre, I 
maintain that thousands of persons acclaimed it, and I my- 
self was often crowned before. But by the gods are you so 
unjust, 4¢schines, and so blind as not to understand that 
the wreath gives the same honour to the crowned, no matter 
where it is acclaimed; and that it takes place in the theatre 
for the convenience of the public conferring honours? For 
all whoare present are thereby stimulated tomake themselves 
worthy of their country, and they praise those who return 
thanks more than the person being honoured; hence the state 
has made this law. Here, take the scroll and read it to me: 
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Law. “It a community crown anyone, the proclamation 
shall take place within the limits of the community, except 
in such cases when the crowning is decreed by the council 
or people of the Athenians, in the later case it shall be law- 
ful to make the proclamation in the theatre of Dionysius.” 

You hear, “‘schines, that the law says clearly “when 
the people or the council has resolved to crown a man, 
it shall proclaim him!” Why then, O evil man, do you try 
on this trickery? Why do you juggle with words? Do you 
not blush to make an accusation out of envy, when there is 
no question of crime to endeavour to alter the laws arbitrarily, 
to cause these laws which must be read before the judges 
who are to give their verdict by them, to be mutilated? 
Do you call conduct such as this that of a true citi- 
zen? (120-121). 

Demosthenes rises to the greatest heights of eloquence in the most difficult 
part of his speech, when he is obliged to treat of those unfortunate occurrences 
which A®schines lays such stress on and which are his principal weapons of 
attack (third period). In order to cause the Athenians to rise above all their 
previous misfortunes, he takes advantage of the impulse given by the newly- 
awakened spirit of patriotism, enforcing hisarguments with all the strength 
of his magnificent logic. His policy was and had to be that of ‘‘ the whole 
nation”’ (leading theme). To prove this, after having reminded his hearers of 


the helpless state of Athens after the fall of Elatea, and his own measures at 
that time for the conclusion of a treaty with Thebes, he says: 


That was the beginning and the first signs of the change 
of our relations with Thebes, for before this the measures of 
these people (i.e., A’schines and his party) were leading 
towards hostility, hatred and mistrust. This new move 
banished the danger then threatening the state likea cloud. 
It, therefore, behoved good citizens at that time to prove 
that they had a better plan, and not to find fault with every- 
thing. For the adviser and the malicious slanderer differ ° 
from each other chiefly in this:. the former announces his 
ideas before a thing happens and makes himself answerable 
to those who follow him for its success, its results, and, in 
fine, for everything; the latter, on the other hand, is silent 
when he ought to speak, and if anything unforeseen occurs, 
he inveighs against it. This, then, was the time, as I said, the 
proper time, for a man who had the welfare of the state at 


heart, and for straight talking. I even go so far as to say 
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that I am in the wrong, if now anyone can bring forward a 
better plan, if any better one were possible than that I chose. 
For if anyone perceives anything now, which it would have 
been advantageous to have brought up then, I say that same 
would not have escaped me; if, however, nothing further 
could then or can now be discovered, what then had the 
adviser to do? Was he not obliged to make the best choice 
he could from what was offered him: And so, Aschines, did I 
do when the herald cried out: ‘“Who desires to speak?” 
“Who wili raise complaints about the past?” “Who will 
guarantee the future: Yes, truly, when at that time you 
sat without a word in the assembly, I stepped forward and 
spoke. But if you were silent then, at least speak now! 
Speak! I say: what plan should I have made, what oppor- 
tunity favourable to the state have I missed? What alliance, 
what measures, ought I to have moved my fellow citizens 
to take up: 

Well, the past cannot be undone, every one lets the matter 
rest, no one gives further advice on it: the present and the 
future call the statesman to his post. At the time spoken 
of, a part of the threatening danger was approaching, the 
other was already present, and with regard to it, pass judg- 
ment upon my actions, and abuse me not on account of the 
results. The result of all things is in the hands of the gods; 
but the intentions of the adviser are seen in his own actions. 
Do not, therefore, reckon me as a criminal, because of the 
victory of Philip in battle; the issue lay in the gods’ hands, 
not mine. But if I did not take every precaution possible 
for human foresight to take, and acted with the greatest 
uprightness, circumspection and care, as to money matters, 
and if I did not begin laudable undertakings, worthy of the 
state and necessary to it, prove it to me and accuse me! 
But supposing the onrushing storm was mightier, not merely 
than we, but than all the Greeks put together, what then? 
Let us imagine a shipowner who has done everything for 
the safety of his vessel and provided it with all necessities; 
then a storm arises, damages, even destroys entirely his 
property. Would people lay the blame of the shipwreck upon 
the shipowner? He would say, “I do not steer the vessel,” 
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just inthe same way I say I am not general, noram I master © 


of fate, but providence is lord over all (188-194). 

Also pay heed to and consider this: if in spite of our 
alliance with the Thebans, we met with such a fate in battle, 
what must we expect without these allies: Perhaps, even 
they will be ranged on Philip’s side, in whose favour that 
man (Aschines) employed all the eloquence at his command. 
And if that battle, which was fought at a distance of three 
days’ journey from Attica, were the cause of so much danger 
and anxiety to the state, what would be the position if a 
similar disaster were to take place anywhere in the country 
itself? Do you (¢schines) not know that even (i.e., by follow- 
ing my advice) a delay of one or two or three days would have 
been given, long enough for the state to recover itself, to 
assemble its forces, to take breath? But incase(i.e.,if we were 
defeated in the country itself)—but what purpose does it 
serve to speak of that which, by the favour of a god and the 
protection of that league which you criticize so bitterly, 
was averted. 

All this, these many words are for you, men, and for those 
who stand round about the barriers and listen; for a mere 
word were sufficient for this despicable fellow. If the future 
were known to you beforehand, to you alone, A‘schines, 
your duty was to make it known at the time when the state 
was deliberating on the matter, but if you did not know it, 
the same fault of ignorance lies at your door as at that of 
the others. Why then should you blame me any more than I 
you? For with respect to what I speak—I do not yet speak 
of the other matter—I was a much better citizen than you, 
because I took that course which seemed best for all, with- 
out fighting shy or thinking of any danger. On the other 
hand you could give no better advice—for in that case mine 
would not have been followed—nor did you show yourself 
of assistance in carrying it out; but you have behaved like 
any other good-for-nothing fellow, and just as the bitterest 
enemy of the state would have done, after all is over; at the 
same time as those sworn enemies of the state advance, 
the one Aristratus into Naxus; the other, Aristolaus, 
into Thasus; in Athens A‘schines accuses Demosthenes. 
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But he who seeks glory in the misfortunes of the Greeks, 
deserves himself to be unfortunate rather than to accuse 
another; and he who also gains profit from circumstances 
desired by the enemies of a state, cannot be well disposed 
towards that state. Your life gives proof of this in what you 
do or leave undone. If anything comes to pass of advantage 
to you, then “‘schines is mute, but if there is a repulse and 
if anything happens which it were better not to happen, 
then Aischines is at hand, just as bruises and other injuries 
make themselves felt, if a misfortune befall the body 
(195-198). 

Thus the point of 4schines’ weapon was: broken off. But Demosthenes is 
not yet satisfied. He suddenly leaves the argument hitherto followed, and 
instead of merely stating that no one had come forward with a better plan, 
and that no one could foresee the future, he proceeds by a flow of ideas, 
increasing step by step in force, to show that even if the future had been 
veiled to all, still Athens ought to have stood firmly by its duty, andat least have 
fallen honourably ; he crowns this bold change of front by an apostrophe to the 
heroes of Marathon. But even in this case his language is quite natural and 
simple; it will take effect by reason of the strength and pregnancy of the 
thoughts enforced : this is the characteristic of Demosthenes’ eloquence. The 
entire energy and majesty of these passages lies in the emphasis placed on 
the moral side of the question, and to this is due the final victory over the 
somewhat theatrical rhetoric 4éschines employed in his impeachment. 

Since, however, he emphasizes so strongly the unfortu- 
nate issue, I will say what is apparently contradictory; but let 
no one wonder at the boldness of my words, rather let him 
consider them in a kindly manner. If that which might have 
taken place had been plainly evident to all, if every one had 
known it beforehand, and if you, A‘schines, had given 
warning of it and cried it to the four winds of heaven, you, 
who did not so much as open your lips, yet in spite of this 
it was the duty of the state not to depart from the chosen 
path, if-it had any respect for the glory of our forefathers 
or any thought for the future. Now, it appears, it is true, to 
have been unfortunate in its undertaking, as may happen 
in all human affairs, if the gods so will; but if it had with- 
drawn, at the very moment when it claimed to stand at the 
head of other states, then it would have been reproached 
with having betrayed all to Philip. If then it has let every- 


thing go without a struggle, who would not have scoffed at 
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you (A’schines)? At you, I say, not at the state or yet at me. 
How could we have looked in the face of the strangers, who 
come here, if affairs had taken their apparent course, and 
Philip had been chosen as leader and potentate over all, if 
others had taken up arms for defence instead of us who had 
never before preferred a disgraceful security to the most 
dangerous struggle for honour and glory? For who amongst 
both Hellenes and Barbarians does not know that the The- 
bans, and those before the mighty Lacedzemonians and the 
King of the Persians, would have gratefully and willingly 
given all they had, would have left all they possessed if the 
state would have obeyed the orders of another and given 
up the leadership of the Hellenes? But such was, it appears, 
not in accordance with the traditions of the Athenians of 


those days; it was unbearable and against their nature; no- 


one had ever been able to persuade the state to make an 
alliance with any powerful nation if such alliance were not 
righteous, and so give itself over to a dangerous slavery; 
but at all times it has fought independently for the rank 
belonging to it, and has never shirked any danger if honour 
and glory were at stake. And yourselves think so highly of 
their conduct, considering it as being in accordance with 
your ideas, that you revere those of your ancestors most 
who carried it out. Rightly too! For who can help esteeming 
those people who, in order not to be subject to foreign 
interference had the courage to leave land and home and 
take to their ships? Did they not choose a Themistocles, who 
had advised this plan as their general? Did they, on the other 
hand, not stone Cyrsilus, who showed himself unfavourable 
to it, nay, did not your women do the same for his wife? 
For the Athenians of those days did not choose a general 
or orator to be made contented slaves under their leadership; 
they desired not even to live, unless with freedom. Every 
man did not think himself born merely for his father and 
mother, but for his country also. Truly a great difference! He 
who believes that he is only born for the benefit of his father 
and mother expects only a natural death awarded by fate; 
but he who is born also for the benefit of his country is 
ready to die rather than it should be subject to slavery; such 
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a man considers the enormities of arroganceand the disgrace 
of dishonourable conduct, which the inhabitants of an en- 
slaved state must endure, as more terrible than death. 

If I may state that I have been able to awake in you 
these thoughts, so worthy of your ancestors, willingly will 
I plead guilty to the indictment: but I prove that such are 
your own principles, and submit that the state itself before 
my time harboured the same; and I further maintain that I 
have always followedthem myselfin all that Ihave done; but 
that this man, who blames everything and calls upon you 
to proceed against me, because I have been the cause of the 
frights and dangers to the state, seemingly by depriving 
me of the honour you proposed to bestow on me, but in 
reality you it is who in the end will be done out of the 
praise due to you. For if you condemn this man (Ctesiphon) 
on the ground that I have not advised the state properly, 
people will think you have been plunged into misfortune 
through your own fault and not on account of the injustice 
of fate. But it is not so. You have not failed, you men of 
Athens, because you have taken up the cudgels for the free- 
dom and rescue of all. No, I swear it by our ancestors, who 
fought at Marathon, by those who opposed the enemy at 
Platzea, by those who shed their blood at Salamis and Arte- 
misium, and that multitude of heroes who lie beneath the 
public monuments; the state vouchsafed the same honour- 
able obsequies to all, and not to such, A‘schines, as had 
been fortunate as victors, and why? Because all behaved 
as true men, doing their duty as far as they could, for each 
man was favoured by nature in such measure as the gods 
allowed (199-208). 
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Il. From Atschines (390-314) 
from the Speech against Ctestphon 
The passage about the orphans and the destruction of 
Thebes 

CANNOT help thinking of the excellent citizens, whom 

this man (Demosthenes) dispatched to such evident 
danger without consulting the Auspices, without any sacri- 
fice, and afterwards going to the graves of those who fell to 
give a panegyric on their courage! O most cowardly of 
men, whenever there is question of great deeds, but bra- 
vest of the brave, when only words are required, how 
hast thou the effrontery to appear here before the eyes of 
these, thy judges, demanding to be crowned for what 
brought misfortune to the state? And you, O Athenians, 
will you suffer him to demand it? If so you must have lost 
your memory, as those who fell lost their lives. For a mo- 
ment let your imagination bear you away from this court 
into the theatre, picture to yourselves the herald as he 
struts about the stage proclaiming the merits of Demosthe- 
nes in the usual form; tell me, will the relatives of the fallen 
shed more tears over the tragedy and the hard fate of the 
heroes represented there, than over the infatuation of the 
country! What Greek, what man of any feeling but will 
not groan aloud on account of what once happened in this 
same theatre? At that time, when the state was governed 
by better and more capable men, at that time I say, as on 
this day, the herald strode into the theatre, and presented 
the orphans of those fallen in the war, each arrayed in most 
brilliant armour, and gave forth the following proclama- 
tion: ‘These children, whose heroic fathers have fallen in 
fighting for their country, have been educated until their 
boyhood at the expense of the country; their country now 
arrays them in these arms and sends them back into the 
bosom of their families with heartiest wishes and gives them 
the honour of sitting in the first places during the presenta- 
tion of the plays.” So proclaimed the herald; what shall he 
announce to-day when presenting him who was the cause 
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words, which are contained in the decree, he must not hide 
the truth; he must proclaim the very opposite of what he 
appears to proclaim: this man—if he be a man—is crowned 
by the Athenian people on account of his virtues—he, the 
worst of men—and on account of his manly qualities—he, 
the coward who fled from this port! By Zeus and all the 
gods, Athenians, mock not yourselves! Do not set up on the 
orchestra of Bacchus a trophy against yourselves! Do not 
make the Athenian people the despised of all the Greeks! 
Do not hold up to the Thebans this picture of their dreadful 
and irretrievable position! Those whom you received within 
your walls, whom this man has made fugitives, those whose 
children, graves, temples, the corrupting eloquence of 
Demosthenes has delivered up to destruction. If you were 
unable to be eyewitnesses of their own unseen sorrows, at 
least put yourselves in spirit in their midst; glance at that 
town at the time when it was being stormed; look how the 
walls were torn down, the houses turned into heaps of 
ruins, women and children carried off into slavery! See 
how men and women, advanced in years, at the end of their 
lives were obliged to give up their freedom; behold how 
they all weep, beg you, implore you, not on account of the 
cruelty of those who inflicted these wrongs, but on account 
of him who was the first cause, the origin of their evils! 
How they adjure you, not only not to glorify the destroyer 
of Greece with a crown, but rather to protect yourselves 
from the wicked genius and the disastrous acts of this man. 
Never has it advantaged any state, any single man, to have 
trusted the advice of Demosthenes. Remember, Athenians, 
that if a ship’s captain allows his ship to founder during a 
voyage to Salamis, even through no fault of his own, a 
law expressly forbids him to have command of another 
vessel, so that no Greek may ever be in danger of losing 
his life from want of caution. Are not you, therefore, O 
Athenians, ashamed to put further confidence in him, who 
exposed the whole of Greece and his own city to destruc- 
tion? (152-158.) 
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III. Cicero (106-43)* 
1. Lvom the Lufth Speech against Verres 
(Example of Oratorical Narraivve) 


(a) Verres’s injustice and cruelty towards the Navarchi and their 
parents (40-46). 

The avarice and carelessness of Verres had resulted in the 
Roman fleet being run aground and set on fire by the pirates. The 
inhabitants of Syracuse believed this to be so, on the testimony of 
the surviving ships’ captains. This proved fatal to the latter. 

(b) Tragic fate of the Roman Citizen Gavies. Read chapters 
61-67. 


2. From the Speech Pro Mtlone 


This is considered by Asconius, the celebrated commen- 
tator of Cicero, the best of all his speeches: ‘‘ Scripsit vero 
hanc, quam legimus, (orationem) ita perfecte, ut jure prima 
haberi possit.” Quintilian also marks this speech with special 
praise. f 

If, indeed, we consider merely its style, it must be placed in the 
forefront of Roman works of eloquence. Its first half may more 
particularly be taken as a finished example of lucid, lively and 
attractive exposition, in spite of the fact that the orator makes 
frequent digressions from the subject in hand. In order to make 
an exhaustive study of this speech, it will be useful to keep before 
one’s eye its outline. Like an experienced general, the orator 
is never more instructive than when he is placed in a difficult 
position ; and so it was with Cicero: for his client’s case was 
an awkward one, and the conjuncture was highly unfavour- 
able. | The cause of the speech we presume to be known. 

Introduction (distinguished by its suggestive features and its 
dignified and modest tone): The formalities of the court should 
arouse in us rather confidence than fear. Preliminary refutation 
of a few objections upon which Milo’s supporters lay great stress: 


* Asthe translations of Cicero arenumerousand easily obtainable, it hasbeen 
thought better merely to indicate the passages marked out for special study. 

+4, 2, 25311, 3,47. Compare with this speech that of Cicero, ‘‘Pro Cluentio,’ 
which treats of a similar theme. Hugh Blair, in fact, prefers this one, as he 
thinks its style less declamatory and more in unison with the state of modern 
forensic eloquence, 

+ The ill-feeling of Pompey towards Milo was well-known. 
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(1) That every murder is unlawful; (2) that the Senate, and (3) 
also Pompey, have expressed themselves as against the deed 
of Milo. 

Narration of the main circumstances (plans and departure of 
Clodius; fight and issue of same). 

Argumentation. 1. The killing of Clodius an act of self-defence; 
Clodius had laid an ambush for Milo (not the latter for the for- 
mer), this was evident from his actions before the struggle, dur- 
ing and after it. 

(1) What happened before the struggle: (a) Clodius’s motives, 
advantages, hatred, violent character, hope of escape from 
punishment; nothing of this kind is a motive for Milo; (b) 
threat of murder and fixing the day for it; the knowledge which 
Clodius had of Milo’s journey. 

(2) Circumstances of the fight: place and attendants. 

(3) Circumstances following the fight: Quiet and dignified con- 
duct of Milo. 

Il. The killing of Clodius an act worthy of praise, because it 
was a benefit to the State and the carrying out of a divine 
decree. 

(1) Advantageous to the State (Description of the political 
crimes of Clodius; the future happiness of the city in comparison 
with the lot which the pretorship of Clodius would have brought 
on it; the wish of all good men fulfilled; examples drawn from 
Greek history). 

(2) Carrying out of a Divine Decree. This clear from the infa- 
tuation of Clodius, which urged him to a conflict with Milo 
(enumeration of alleged sacrileges); further, from the position 
of the place of his death, from the nature of his burial, that only 
in such a manner could the crimes of Clodius against gods and 
men be expiated. (Sacrileges of Clodius; the gods desired 
(a) to take vengeance on Clodius, as the circumstances of his 
death proved; (b) to prote¢t Milo, for after his last act no one 
could have restrained the tyranny of Clodius and his party. De- 
scription of the violence of this party since the death of 
Clodius). 

Peroration. Arousing sympathy for Milo. If we consider how 
shallow the source from which Cicero drew his arguments, we 
are quite astonished at the oratorical abundance displayed during 
the whole of his defence, as well as at the skilful arrangement 
and clever combination of all the various elements, which, gather- 
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ing ever-increasing strength, at last took the form of an invinci- 
ble phalanx. * 

The Refutation precedes the positive proofs, because the latter 
depend on the former, and without it they would be ineffective. 
In the argumentation proper a well-planned progress is made, 
the orator, first of all, endeavouring to prove the lawfulness of 
the deed at issue, and then emphasizes the beneficial results of it. 
In the first part, dealing with the circumstantial evidence, Cicero 
appeals rather to the reason; in the,second, rather to the heart. 
As a source of historical fa¢ts Cicero’s speech has, of course, not 
much value. Asconius gives the facts, in the main, differently: 
even the corner-stone of Cicero’s argument, the fact that Clodius 
had lain in ambush for Milo at Bovillz, appears, historically, un- 
tenable. Even Milo’s character seems to have been painted too 
red, From these points of view we can scarcely consider the Pro 
Milone as a masterpiece, without reservation. As, however, the 
speech is famous and in many respects famous, it should not be 
altogether omitted. 


The Death of Clodius, as a Blessing to the State and as a 
Punishment of his Crimes (chapters 28-31) 


3. Eprlogue of the Speech Pro Murena 


Lucius Murena, from the municipal town of Lanuvium, during 
the consulship of Cicero, was chosen as consul for the ensuing 
year, and thus Catiline was rejected. Servius Sulpicius (also a 
competitor of Murena) accused him of having obtained the con- 
sulship by bribery; Cicero, who recognized in him the right man 
against the dangers of the time, defended him. 


*Cicero’s argumentation provesina most striking manner the great value of 
technics, and more especially topics, to the great orator. In his development 
Cicero follows accurately the methods recommended by the Auctor ad He- 
rennium, namely, the genus indiciale (S. Halm’s commentary on Cicero’s 
speeches). 
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TV. Edmund Burke (1730-1797) 
Speech on Economic Reform 


HEY who call upon you (the House of Commons) to 

belong wholly to the people, are those who wish you to 
return to your proper home; to the sphere of your duty, to 
the post of your honour, to the mansion house of all genuine, 
serene and solid satisfaction. We (the House of Commons) 
have furnished to the people of England some real cause of 
jealously. Let us leave this sort of company, which if it does 
not destroy our innocence, pollutes our honour; let us free 
ourselves at once from everything that can increase their 
suspicions, and inflame their resentment. Let us cast away 
from us, with a generous scorn, all the love-tokens and 
symbols that we have been vain and light enough to accept; 
all the bracelets, and snuff-boxes, and miniature pictures, 
and hair devices, and all the other adulterous trinkets that 
are the pledges of your alienation and the monuments of 
our shame. Let us return to our legitimate home, and all: 
jars and all quarrels will be lost in embraces. Let the Com- 
mons in Parliament assembled be one and the same thing 
with the commons at large. The distinctions that are made 
to separate us are unnatural and wicked contrivances. Let 
us identify, let us incorporate ourselves with the people. Let 
us cut all the cables and snap the chains which tie us to an 
unfaithful shore, and enter the friendly harbour, that shoots 
far out into the main its moles and jetties to receive us. 
“War with the world and peace with our constituents.” Be 
this our motto. Then, indeed, we shall be truly great. Re- 
specting ourselves, we shall be respected by the world. At 
present all is troubled and cloudy, and distracted, and full 
of anger and turbulence, both abroad and at home; but the 
air may be cleared by this storm, and light and fertility may 
follow it. Let us give a faithful pledge to the people, that 
we honour indeed the crown but that we belong to them; 
that we are their auxiliaries, and not their task-masters; the 
fellow-labourers in the same vineyard, not lording over their 
rights, but helpers of their joy; that to tax them is a grie- 
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vance to ourselves; but to cut off from our enjoyment to 
forward theirs, is the brightest gratification we are capable 
of receiving. 


Exordium of the Speech for Conctliation with America 


O restore order and repose to an Empire so great and 

distracted as ours, is, merely in the attempt, an under- 
taking that would ennoble the flights of the brighest genius, 
and obtain pardon for the efforts df the meanest understand- 
ing. Struggling a good while with these thoughts, by degrees 
I felt myself more firm. I derived, at length, some confidence 
from what in other circumstances usually produces timidity. 
I grew less anxious, even from the idea of my own signifi- 
cance. For, judging of what you are, by what you ought to 
be, I persuaded myself that you would not reject a reason- 
able proposition because it had nothing but its reason to 
recommend it. On the other hand, being totally destitute of 
all shadow of influence, natural or adventitious, I was very 
sure, that, if my proposition were futile or dangerous; if it 
were weakly received, or improperly timed, there was no- 
thing exterior to it of power to awe, dazzle or delude you. 
You will see it just as it is, and you will treat it just as it 
deserves. 

The proposition is peace. Not peace through the medium 
of war; not peace to be hunted through the labyrinth of in- 
tricate and endless negotiations; not peace to arise out of 
universal discord, fomented on principle, in all parts of the 
Empire; not peace to depend on the judicial determination 
of perplexing questions, or the precise marking the shadowy 
boundaries of a complex government. It is simple peace; 
sought in its natural course, and in its ordinary haunts. It 
is peace sought in the spirit of peace, and laid in principles 
purely pacific. I propose, by removing the ground of the 
difference and by restoring the former unsuspecting con- 
fidence of the Colontes in the mother-country, to give permanent 
satisfaction to your people, and to reconcile them to each 
other in the same act, and by the bond of the very same in- 
terest which reconciles them to British government. 
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Speech at Bristol previous to the Election (Conduct of Catholics 
during the American War)* 


ENTLEMEN,—when the English nation seemed to 

be dangerously, if not irrevocably divided; when 
one, and that the most growing branch, was torn from the 
parent stock, and ingrafted on the power of France, a 
great terror fell upon this kingdom. On a sudden we 
awakened from our dreams of conquest, and saw ourselves 
threatened with an immediate invasion, which we were at 
that time very ill-prepared to resist. You remember the 
cioud that gloomed over us all. In that hour of our dismay, 
from the bottom of the hiding places into which the indi- 
scriminate vigour of our statutes had driven them, came out 
the body of the Roman Catholics. They appeared before the 
steps of a tottering throne, with one of the most sober, 
measured, steady and dutiful addresses that was ever pre- 
sented to the Crown. It was no holiday ceremony; no anni- 
versary compliment of parade and show. It was signed by 
almost every gentleman of that persuasion, of note or pro- 
perty in England. At such a crisis, nothing but a decided 
resolution to stand or fall with their country could have 
dictated such an address; the direct tendency of which was 
to cut off all retreat, and to render them peculiarly ob- 
noxious to an invader of their own communion. The address 
showed what I long languished to see, that all the subjects 
of England had cast off all foreign views and connexions, 
and that every man looked for his relief from every grie- 
vance at the hands only of his own natural government. 


* From The Wisdom and Genius of Edmund Burke, by Peter Burke. Edward 
Moxon, London, 1845. 
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V. From W. Pitt, the Younger (1759-1806) 
Last Part of the Speech against the Slave Trade 


Wilberforce had introduced a motion to abolish the slave 
trade in Africas On May 9g, 1788, Pitt proposed that this 
motion should be taken in the next session of Parliament. 
On May 19, 1789, Wilberforce exposed the horrors of this trade 
in a very able speech. The House determined to institute further 
inquiries. On April 2, 1792, the affair was again discussed. Wil- 
berforce demanded an immediate abolition of the inhuman trade, 
Dundas and Addington recommended a gradual suppression. 
The whole night was spent in the debate. Towards four in the 
morning Pitt stood up and uttered that celebrated speech of which 
Lord Broughton says: ‘‘All voices unite in giving to the speech 
of Pitt on the Abolition of Slavery, made in the lower house in 
1792, the palm; for in it he joined the utmost vehemence of action 
with the deepest pathos, the most brilliant presentation of facts 
with the most consummate logic.” Fox and Grey also considered 
this speech as one of the most brilliant contributions to oratory, 
and Wilberforce says: ‘‘ He seemed to be inspired during the last 
twenty minutes of his speech.””* 

In the first part of his speech Pitt speaks against those who do 
not wish to see slavery abolished immediately, but only gradually, 
then against those who raised objections based on reasons of 
trade; he shows that unless the slaves are emancipated the islands 
of America will always be exposed to convulsions and turbulence; 
that any rights founded on such a trade are untenable, and that 
the Acts of Parliament hitherto passed do not guarantee any 
such rights. Finally, he shows that the immediate abolition of the 
slave trade is an act of justice, which will suffer no delay. We 
give the last part of this splendid passage below: 


* Gooderich, Select British Eloquence. New York. 
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On the Slave Trade 


HAVE shown how great is the enormity of this evil, even 

on the supposition that we take only convicts and prisoners 
of war. But take the subject in the other way; take it on 
grounds stated by the right honourable gentleman over the 
way; and how then does it stand: Think of 80,000 persons 
carried away out of their country, by we know not what 
means! For crimes imputed; for light and inconsiderable 
offences; for debt, perhaps; for the crime of witchcraft, or 
for a thousand other weak and scandalous pretexts, besides 
all the fraud and kidnapping, the villainies and perfidy by 
which the slave trade is supplied. Reflect on these 80,000, per- 
sons thusannuallytaken off! There is something in the horror 
of it that surpasses all the bounds of imagination. Admitted 
that these events in Africa are something like to courts ot 
justice, yet what an office of humiliation and meanness is it 
in us, to take upon ourselves to carry into execution the 
partial, the cruel, iniquitous sentences of such courts, as it 
we also were strangers to all religion, and to the first prin- 
ciples of justice! 

But that country, it is said, has been in some degree civi- 
lized, and civilized by us. It is said they have gained some 
knowledge of the principles of justice! What, sir, have they 
gained principles of justice from us? Theircivilization brought 
aboutbyus? Yetwegivethem enough of intercourse to convey 
to them the means and to initiate them into the study of mu- 
tual destruction. We give them just enough of the forms of 
justice to enable them to add the pretext of legal trials to 
their other modes of perpetuating the most atrocious ini- 
quity. We give them just enough of European improve- 
ments, to enable them the more effectually to turn Africa into 
a ravaged wilderness. Some evidences say, that the Africans 
are addicted to the practices of gambling, that they even 
sell their wives and children, and ultimately themselves. Are 
these then the legitimate sources of slavery? Shall we pre- 
tend that we can thus acquire an honest right to carry away 
to distant regions men of whom we know nothing by autho- 
ritative inquiry, and of whom there is every Ee haar pre- 
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sumption to think that those who sell them to us have no 
right to do so? But the evil does not stop here. I fear that 
there is not time for me to make all the remarks which the 
subject deserves, and I refrain from attempting to enume- 
rate half the dreadful consequences of this system. Do you 
not think of the ruin and the miseries in which so many 
other individuals, still remaining in Africa, are involved in 
consequence of carrying off so many myriads of people? Do 
you think nothing of their families which are left behind? 
Of the connexions which are broken? Of the friendships, at- 
tachments and relationships that are burst asunder? Do you 
think nothing of the miseries in consequence that are felt 
from generation to generation? Of the privation of that 
happiness which might be communicated to them by the 
introduction of civilization, and of mental and moral im- 
provement? A happiness which you withhold from them so 
long as you permit the slave trade to continue. What do 
you know of the internal state of Africa? You have carried 
on a trade to that quarter of the globe from this civilized 
and enlightened country; but such a trade that, instead of 
diffusing either knowledge or wealth, it has been the check 
of every laudable pursuit. Instead of any fair interchange 
of commodities, instead of conveying to them from this 
highly favoured land, any measure of improvement, you 
carry with you that noxious plant by which everything is 
withered and blasted; under whose shade nothing that is 
useful or profitable to Africa will ever flourish or take root. 
Long as that continent has been known to navigators, the 
extreme line and boundaries of its coast is all with which 
Europe is yet become acquainted, while other countries in 
the same parallel of latitude, through a happier system of 
intercourse, have reaped the blessings of a mutually bene- 
ficial commerce. 

The result of all I have said, is that there exists no im- 
pediment, no obstacle, no shadow of real objection on the 
ground of pledged faith, nor even on that of national expe- 
diency, to the abolition of this trade. On the contrary, all 
the arguments drawn from these sources plead for it, and 
they plead much more loudly, and much more strongly in 
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every part of the question, for an immediate, than for a 
gradual abolition. 

But now, sir, I come to Africa. That is the ground on 
which I rest, and here it is that I say my right honourable 
friends do not carry their principles to their full extent. 
Why ought the slave trade to be abolished? Because it is 
incurable injustice. How much stronger then is the argu- 
ment for immediate, than for gradual abolition! By allow- 
ing it to continue, even for one hour, do not my right 
honourable friends weaken, do they not desert, their own 
argument of justice? If on the ground of injustice it ought 
to be abolished at last, why ought it not now? Why is in- 
justice to be allowed to remain for a single hour? From 
what I hear without doors, it is evident that there is a 
general conviction entertained of its being far from just; 
and from that very conviction of its injustice, some men 
have been led, I fear, to the supposition that the slave 
trade never could have been permitted to begin but from 
some strong and irresistible necessity; a necessity, how- 
ever, which, if it was fancied to exist at first, I have shown 
cannot be thought by any man whatever to exist now. 
This plea of necessity, thus presumed, and presumed I ex- 
pect from the circumstance of injustice itself, has caused a 
sort of acquiescence in the continuance of this evil. Men 
have been led to place it among the rank of those neces- 
sary evils, which are supposed to be the lot of human crea- 
tures, and to be permitted to fall upon some countries or 
individuals, rather than upon others, by that Being, whose 
ways are inscrutable to us, and whose dispensations, it is 
conceived, we ought not to look into. The origin of evil is 
indeed a subject beyond the reach of human understandings; 
and the permission of it by the Supreme Being, is a subject 
into which it belongs, not to us to inquire. But where the 
evil in question is a moral evil which a man can scrutinize, 
and where that moral evil has its origin with ourselves, let 
us not imagine that we can clear our conscience by this 
general, not to say, irreligious and impious way of laying 
aside the question. If we reflect at all on this subject, we 
must see that every necessary evil supposes that some other 
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and greater evil would be increased, were it removed; I, 
therefore, desire to ask, what can be that greater evil, 
which can be stated to overbalance the one in question? 
I know of no evil that ever has existed, nor can imagine 
any evil to exist, worse than the tearing of seventy or 
eighty thousand persons annually from their native land, 
by a combination of the most civilized nations, inhabiting 
the most enlightened quarter of the globe, but more espe- 
cially under the sanction of the.laws of that nation which 
calls herself the most free and the happiest of them all. 
Even if these miserable beings were proved guilty of every 
crime, before you take them off (of which, however, not a 
single proof is advanced), ought we to take upon ourselves 
the office of executioners? And even if we condescend so far, 
still can we be justified in taking them, unless we have clear 
proof that they are criminals? 

But if we go much further, if we ourselves tempt them to 
sell their fellow creatures to us, we may rest assured that 
they will take care to provide by every method, by kid- 
napping, by village-breaking, by unjust wars, by iniquitous 
condemnations, by rendering Africa a scene of bloodshed 
and misery, a supply of victims increasing in proportion to 
our demand. Can we, then, hesitate in deciding whether the 
wars in Africa are their wars or ours? It was our arms in 
the river Cameroon, put into the hands of the trader, that 
furnished him with the means of pushing his trade, and I 
have no more doubt that they are British arms, put into 
the hands of Africans, which promote universal war and 
desolation, than I can doubt their having done so in that 
individual instance. 


Yet, in spite of this brilliant speech, the motion of Pitt and his 
friend Wilberforce was defeated. Mercantile interests won the 
day. Dundas’s middle course had a majority of sixty-eight votes. 
Only in 1806, after Pitt’s death, did Parliament declare the slave 
trade was contrary to justice, humanity and true policy. In the year 
1808, the slave trade ceased throughout the British dominions. 
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VI. Wilham Pitt, Lord Chatham (1708-1778) 


IR, the atrocious crime of being a young man, which the 
honourable gentleman has, with such spirit and decency, 

charged upon me, I shall neither attempt to palliate nor 
deny; but content myself with wishing, that I may be one 
of those whose follies may cease with their youth, and not ot 
those who continue ignorant in spite of age and experience. 

Whether youth can be attributed to any man as a reproach, 
I will not, Sir, assume the province of determining; but 
surely, age may justly become contemptible, if the opportuni- 
ties which it brings have passed away without improvement; 
and vice appear to prevail when the passions have subsided. 
The wretch who, after having seen the consequences of a 
thousand errors, continues still to blunder, and in whom age 
has only added obstinacy to stupidity, is surely the object 
either of abhorrence or contempt; and deserves not that his 
grey head should secure him from insults. Much more, Sir, 
is he to be abhorred, who, as he has advanced in age, has 
receded from virtue and become more wicked with less 
temptation; who prostitutes himself for money which he can- 
not enjoy, and spends the remains of his life in the ruin ot 
his country. 

But youth, Sir, is not my only crime: I have been accused 
of acting a theatrical part. A theatrical part may either im- 
ply some peculiarities of gesture, or a dissimulation of my 
real sentiments, and the adoption of the opinions and lan- 
guage of another man. 

In the first sense, Sir, the charge is too trifling to be con- 
futed, and deserves to be mentioned only that it may be 
despised. I am at liberty, like every other man, to use my 
own language; and though I may, perhaps, have some am- 
bition to please this gentleman, I shall not lay myself under 
any restraint, nor very solicitously copy his diction or his 
mein, however matured by age or modelled by experience. 

But if any man shall, by charging me with theatrical be- 
haviour, imply that I utter any sentiments but my own, I 
shall treat him as a calumniator and a villain; nor shall any 
protection shelter him from the treatment which he deserves. 
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I shall, on such an occasion, without scruple, trample upon 
all those forms with which wealth and dignity entrench 
themselves, nor shall any thing but age restrain my resent- 
ment; age, which always brings with it one privilege—that 
of being insolent and supercilious without punishment. 

But with regard, Sir, to those whom I have offended, Iam 
of opinion that if I Aad acted a borrowed part, I should have 
avoided their censure: the heat which offended them is the 
ardour of conviction, and that zeal for the service of my 
country which neither hope nor fear shall influence me to 
suppress. I will not sit unconcerned while my liberty is in- 
vaded, nor look in silence upon public robbery. I will exert 
my endeavours, at whatever hazard, to repel the aggressor, 
and drag the thief to justice, whoever may protect him in 
his villainy, and whoever may partake of his plunder. 


VII. Lord Erskine (1750-1823) 
In Favour of Mr Hardy 


ENTLEMEN, if precedents in bad times are to be 

followed, why should the Lords and Commons have ~ 
investigated these charges, and the crown have put them 
into this course of judicial trial? since, without such a trial, 
and even after an acquittal upon one, they might have at- 
tainted all the prisoners by act of parliament: they did so in 
the case of Lord Strafford. There are precedents, therefore, 
for all such things; but such precedents as could not, for a 
moment, survive the times of madness and distraction which 
gave them birth; but which, as soon as the spurs of the 
occasion were blunted, were repealed and execrated even by 
parliaments, which, little as I think of the present, ought 
not to be compared with it; parliaments sitting in the dark- 
ness of former times—in the night of freedom—before the 
principles of government were developed, and before the 
constitution became fixed. The last of these precedents, and 
all the proceedings upon it, were ordered to be taken off the 
file and burned, to the intent that the same might no longer 
be visible in after-ages: an order dictated, no doubt, by a 
pious tenderness for national honour, and meant as a chari- 
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table covering for the crimes of our fathers. But it was a sin 
against posterity, it was a treason against society; for, in- 
stead of commanding them to be burned, they should rather 
have directed them to be blazoned, in large letters, upon the 
walls of our courts of justice; that, like the characters de- 
ciphered by the Prophet to the Eastern tyrant, they might 
enlarge and blacken in your sights, to terrify you from acts 
of injustice. 

In times, when the whole habitable earth is in a state of 
change and fluctuation; when deserts are starting up into 
civilized empires around you; and when men—no longer 
slaves to the prejudices of particular countries, much less to 
the abuses of particular governments—enlist themselves, 
like the citizens of an enlightened world, into whatever com- 
munities their civil liberties may be best protected; it never 
can be for the advantage of this country to prove that the 

‘strict, unextended letter of her laws, is no security to her 
inhabitants. On the contrary, when so dangerous a hire is 
everywhere holding out to emigration, it will be found to be 
the wisest policy of Great Britain to set up her happy con- 
stitution—the strict letter of her guardian laws, and the 
proud condition of equal freedom, which her highest and her 
lowest subjects ought alike to enjoy;—it will be her wisest 
policy, to set up these first of human blessings, against those 
charms of change and novelty, which the varying condition 
of the world is hourly displaying, and which may deeply 
affect the population and prosperity of our country. In times 
when the subordination to authority is said to be everywhere 
too little felt, it will be found to be the wisest policy of Great 
Britain, to instil into the governed an almost superstitious 
reverence for the strict security of the laws; which, from 
their equality of principle, beget no jealousies or discontents; 
which, from their equal administration, can seldom work in- 
justice; and which, from the reverence growing out of their 
mildness and antiquity, acquire a stability in the habits and 
affections of men, far beyond the force of civil obligations; 
whereas, severe penalties, and arbitrary constructions of laws 
intended for security, lay the foundations of alienation from 


every human government; ela been the cause of all the 
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calamities that have come, and are coming upon the earth. 

To conclude, my fervent wish is, that we may not conjure 
up a spirit to destroy ourselves. Let us cherish the old and 
venerable laws of our forefathers; let our judicial administra- 
tion be strict and pure; and let the jury of the land preserve 
the life of a fellow-subject, who only asks it from them upon 
the same terms under which they hold their own lives, and 
all that is dear to them and their posterity for ever. Let me 
repeat the wish, with which I began my address to you, and 
which proceeds from the very bottom of my heart; may it 
please Him, who is the Author of all mercies to mankind— 
whose providence, I am persuaded, guides and superintends 
the transactions of the world, and whose guardian spirit has 
ever hovered over this prosperous island—to direct and 
fortify your judgments! 


VIII. Lord Brougham (1778-1868) 
On the State of the Law 


FTER a long interval of various fortune, and filled with 

vast events, we are again called to the grand labour of 
surveying and amending our laws. For this task, it well be- 
comes us to begird ourselves as the honest representatives 
of the people. Despatch and vigour are imperiously de- 
manded, but that deliberation, too, must not be lost sight of, 
which so mighty an enterprise requires. When we shall have 
done this work we may fairly challenge the utmost approval 
of our constituents; for in none other have they so deep a 
stake. 

In pursuing the course which I now invite you to enter 
upon, I avow that I look for the co-operation of the King’s 
Government; and on what are my hopes founded? Men 
gather not grapes from thorns, nor figs from thistles; but 
that the vine should no longer yield its wonted fruit—that 
the fig-tree should refuse its natural increase—required a 
miracle to strike it with barrenness. But, whether I have the 
support of the Ministers or no, to the House I look, with 
confident expectation, that it will control them, and assist 
me; if I go too far, checking my progress; if I go 
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too fast, abating my speed; but heartily and honestly 
helping me, in the best and the greatest work which 
the hands of the lawgiver can undertake. The course is 
clear before us; the race is glorious to run. You have the 
power of sending your name down through all times, illu- 
strated by deeds of higher fame and more useful import than 
ever were done within these walls. You saw the greatest 
warrior of the age—conqueror of Italy—humbler of Germany 

—terror of the North—you saw him account all his match- 
less victories poor, compared with the triumph which you 
are now ina condition to win!—saw him condemn the fickle- 
ness of Fortune, while, in despite of her, he could pronounce 
his memorable boast: “I shall go down to posterity with 
my code in my hand!” You have vanquished him in the 
field; strive now to rival him in the sacred arts of peace! 
Outstrip him as a lawgiver, whom, in arms, you overcame! 
The lustre of the Regency will be eclipsed by the more 
solid and enduring splendour of the Reign. The praise which 
false courtiers feigned for our Edwards and Harrys, the 
Justinians of their day, will be the just tribute of the wise 
and the good, to that monarch under whose sway so mighty 
an undertaking shall be accomplished. Of a truth, sceptres 
are chiefly to be envied, for that they display the power ot 
thus conquering and ruling. It was the boast of Augustus— 
it formed part of the glare in which the perfidies of his ear- 
lier years were lost—that he found Rome of brick and left it 
of marble; a praise not unworthy a great prince, and to 
which the present reign has its claims also. But how much 
nobler will be our sovereign’s boast when he shall have it 
to say that he found law dear and left it cheap; found it a 
sealed book, left it an open letter; found it the patrimony 
of the rich, left it the inheritance of the poor; tound it the 
two-edged sword of craft and oppression, left it the staff of 
honesty and the shield of innocence! To me, much reflecting 
on these things, it has always seemed a worthier honour to 
be the instrument of making you bestir yourselves in this 
high matter than to enjoy all that office can bestow—office, 
of which the patronage would be irksome incumbrance, 


the emoluments superfluous, to one, content, with the rest 
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of hisindustrious fellow-citizens, that his own hands minister 
to his wants: and as for the power supposed to follow it, I 
have lived nearly half a century, and I have learned that 
power and place may be severed. But, one power I do prize, 
that of being the advocate of my countrymen here, and their 
fellow-labourer elsewhere, in those things which concern the 
best interest of mankind. That power, I know full well, no 
government can give, no change take away! 


IX. Grattan (1746-1820) 
On the National Grievances 


ARLIAMENT is not a bigot—you are no sectary, no 
polemic; it is your duty to unite all men, to manifest 
brotherly love and confidence to all men. The parental senti- 
ment is the true principle of government. Men are ever 
finally disposed to be governed by the instrument of their 
happiness. The mystery of government, would you learn it? 
Look on the Gospel, and make the source of your redemp- 
tion the rule of your authority; and, like the hen in the 
Scripture, expand your wings, and take in all the people. 
Let bigotry and schism, the zealot’s fire, and the high 
priest’s intolerance, through all their discordancy tremble; 
while an enlightened parliament, with arms of general 
protection, overarches the whole community. Laws of coer- 
cion—perhaps necessary, certainly severe—you have put 
forth already, but your great engine of power you have 
hitherto kept back; that engine, which the pride of the bigot 
or the spite of the zealot, or the ambition of the high, or the 
arsenal of the conqueror, or the inquisition, with its jaded 
rack and pale criminal, never thought of; the engine, 
which, armed with physical and moral blessings, comes 
forth, and overlays mankind with services—the engine of 
redress; this is government, and this the only description 
of government worth your ambition. Were I to raise you to 
a great act, I should not recur to the history of other na- 
tions; I would recite your own acts, and set you in emula- 
tion with yourselves. Do you remember that night when you 
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gave your country free trade, and with your hands opened 
all her harbours? That night when you gave her a free con- 
stitution, and broke the chains of a century—while England 
stood eclipsed by your glory, and your island rose, as it 
were, from its bed, and got nearer the sun? In the arts that 
polish life—the inventions that accommodate, the manufac- 
tures that adorn it—you will be for many years inferior to 
some other parts of Europe; but to nurse a growing people, 
to mature a struggling, though hardy community; to mould, 
to multiply, to consolidate, to inspire, and to exalt a young 
nation ; be these your barbarous accomplishments! 


X. Sheridan (1751-1816) 


Panegyric on Fustice 


USTICE is not a halt and miserable object; it is not the 

ineffective bauble of an Indian pagod; it is not the por- 
tentous phantom of despair; it is not like any faded monster 
formed in the eclipse of reason, and found in some unhal- 
lowed grove of superstitious darkness and potitical dismay! 
No, my Lords. : 

In the happy reverse of all these, I turn from this dis- 
gusting caricature, to the real 1mage—Fustice! | have now 
before me, august and pure, the abstract idea of all that 
would be perfect in the spirits and the aspirations of men 
—where the mind rises; where the heart expands; where the 
countenance is ever placid and benign; where her favourite 
attitude is—to stoop to the unfortunate; to hear their cry 
and to help them; to rescue and relieve; to succour and save! 
Majestic from its mercy; venerable from its utility; uplifted, 
without pride; firm, without obduracy; beneficent in each 
preference; lovely, though in her frown! 

On that justice I rely, deliberate and sure; abstracted from 
all party purpose and political speculation; not in words, 
but in facts. You, my lords, who hear me, I conjure, by those 
rights it is your best privilege to preserve; by that fame it 
is your best pleasure to inherit; by all those feelings, which 
refer to the first term in the series of existence, the original 
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compact of our nature, our controlling rank in the creation! 
This is the call on all to administer to truth and equity, as 
they would satisfy the laws and satisfy themselves with the 
most exalted bliss possible or conceivable for our nature— 
the self-approving consciousness of virtue, when the condem- 
nation we look for will be one of the most ample mercies ac- 
complished for mankind since the creation of the world. 


XI. O'Connell (1775-1847) 
1. Passages from his Public Addresses 


We meet now a peculiar kind of eloquence, ‘‘extraordinary, 
striking and unexpected, belonging neither to ancient nor modern 
times. O’Connell stands before our eyes, on his native earth, the 
heavens as his roof, his platform the wide-spreading plain, his 
audience an innumerable multitude, his subject his fellow-country- 
men in their thousands, time after time the same, his echo the 
repeated applause of this multitude extending beyond reach of 
the eye, an applause like the roaring of the storm and the thun- 
dering of the breakers of the ocean.” * 

O’Connell’s various addresses to the peoples of England, Ire- 
‘land and Scotland, do not possess the regularity of form of 
elaborated speeches, but on the other hand they are distinguished 
by the variety, novelty and vivacity of the moment: they are im- 
provisations. Their coherence and their esthetic unity depend 
rather upon the one continuous thought, permeating and level- 
ling all, than upon any systematic linking of single ideas or 
harmonic blending of forms. 

The language of these speeches contains all the elements ap- 
pealing to the populace: perspicuity, distin¢tness which gain the 
understanding, striking ideas, quick changes, dramatic scenes, 


*Cormenin, Livre des Orateurs: Portraits. That he was right in describing 
O’Connell’s audience as innumerable, is evidenced by the reports of his meet- 
ings: neither Demosthenes nor Cicero nor any other orator ever spoke to 
audiences of such numbers. It is said that at his Dublin meeting there were 
100,000 persons, at Glasgow 200,000; at Kilkenny 300,000; at Nenagh (or 
rather near Nenagh, for on account of the multitude who arrived in thousands 
to be present, the meeting was held two miles away, and even then this flood 
of men overflowed down the slope of a hill); at the meeting at Clare there 
were 700,000 people present. Not seldom these assemblies consisted of men, 
women and children. 
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narrative touching and always relating to some particular indivi- 
dual or scene; now a familiar tone is employed (sometimes even 
the brogue), now that of sublime exaltation; here it represents 
joy, there disgust; now ironical humour, then comfort and hope— 
but ever does it live in and draw its breath from the people, re- 
maining true to nature and the dictates of wisdom, assured of its 
aim, and in this respect entirely distinct from the hollow declama- 
tions of so many of the fantastical orators of modern times. 

We prefer rather to remark more fully on these speeches than 
to give many passages therefrom, on account of the quite dis- 
tinctive position they take up in the history of eloquence. The, 
to a certain extent, fragmentary character of them, the constantly 
changing flow of ideas, occasioned now by this, now by that 
momentary feeling of the audience, make them less suitable as 
specimens of connected speeches. Furthermore, persons who wish 
to make use of them as examples for purposes of agitation, will 
probably hesitate to do so, as they can scarcely be animated with 
the same noble and patriotic feelings as O’Connell. 

It has been frequently remarked that the peculiar excellence of 
eloquence has its root in nobility of ideas. The enthusiasm for 
virtue and goodness, an inward conviction deep and strong is 
the life-giving principle of true eloquence.* And in this we dis- 
cover the secret of O’Connell’s power. Throughout all his speeches, 
of whatever nature they be, there flows the shining stream of his 
great principles, of true religion, of justice, love of country. 
**O’Connell,” says Cormenin, ‘‘barricaded himself within the 
walls of lawfulness, as in an impregnable fortress. . . . He believes 
in the God ot the Christians, and because he believes and hopes, 
this inspiring incentive, like an eagle soaring aloft, he is kept in 
the highest sphere of eloquence, although his wings are already 
bleached by the breezes of so many winters. Never does he 
separate the triumph of religion from the triumph of freedom.” 


* Compare on this point Laurentie, De l’Etude et de I'Enseignement des 
Lettres. On the moral character of O’Connell, also his genius and the con- 
sistency of his actions, see Lacordaire, Panegyric on O’Connell. History 
relates with what justice the Irish orator speaks, when on the subject of 
Ireland’s past, of her oppression, and hence of her freedom. 
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From O'Connell's Speech in Defence of Mr Magee 


OR my part, I frankly avow that I shudder at the scenes 

around me. I cannot, without horror, view this inter- 
fering and intermeddling with judges and juries: it is vain 
to look for safety to person or property, whilst this system 
is allowed to pervade our courts: the very fountain of justice 
may be corrupted at its source; and those waters which 
should confer health and vigour throughout the land, can 
then diffuse nought but mephitic and pestilential vapours to 
disgust and to destroy. If honesty, if justice be silent, yet 
prudence ought to check these practices. We live in a new 
era—a melancholy era—in which perfidy and profligacy are 
sanctioned by high authority: the base violation of plighted 
faith, the deep stain of dishonour, infidelity in love, treachery 
in friendship, the abandonment of every principle, and the 
adoption of every frivolity and of every vice that can excite 
hatred combined with ridicule—all, all this, and more, may 
be seen around us; and yet it is believed, it is expected, 
that this system is fated to be eternal. Gentlemen, we shall 
all weep the insane delusion; and, in the terrific moments 
of retaliation, you know not, you cannot know, how soon or 
how bitterly the “ingredients of your poisoned chalice may 
be commended to your own lips.” 

Is there amongst you any one friend to freedom? Is there 
amongst you one man who esteems equal and impartial 
justice—who values the people’s rights as the foundation ot 
private happiness, and who considers life as no boon with- 
out liberty? Is there amongst you one friend to the con- 
stitution, one man who hates oppression: If there be, Mr 
Magee appeals to his kindred mind, and expects an acquittal. 

There are amongst you men of great religious zeal, of 
much public piety. Are you sincere? Do you believe what 
you profess? With all this zeal, with all this piety, zs there 
any conscience amongst you? /s there any terror of violating 
your oaths? Are ye hypocrites, or does genuine religion in- 
spire you? If you are sincere, if you have conscience, if your 
oaths can control your interests, then Mr Magee confidently 
expects an acquittal. 
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If amongst you there be cherished one ray of pure religion 
—if amongst you there glow a single spark of liberty—if I 
have alarmed religion, or roused the spirit of freedom in one 
breast amongst you, Mr Magee is safe, and his country is 
served; but, if there be none—if you be slaves and hypo- 
crites—he will await your verdict, and despise it! 


2. From O’Connell’s Speech in Self-defence 


On Oct. 14, 1843, O’Connell was informed that the government 
intended to prosecute him and his chief supporters on account of 
their political activity. The proceedings began on January 15 of the 
following year. It was due to O’Connell’s efforts that the excite- 
ment over this event did not emerge into disorders or worse. On 
February 5, O’Connell took up the cudgels in his own defence. 
Immense masses of people surged in the streets, all endeavour- 
ing to get entrance into the hall, where the proceedings were to 
be held. 


ENTLEMEN, [beg your patient attention while I show 

you, in as few sentences as possible and in my own 
plain and prosaic style, the right I have to demand from 
you a favourable verdict. I ask it without disrespect and 
without flattery; I ask it on the ground of common sense 
and common justice. Upon these grounds I demand your 
favourable verdict, being thoroughly convinced that I am 
plainly entitled to it. I do not feel that I should have been 
warranted in addressing you, after all the many speeches 
you have already heard, and that powerful display of talent 
that so delighted, as well as, I trust, instructed you; but I 
do not stand here my own client. I have clients of infinitely 
more importance. My clients in this case are the Irish people 
—my client is Ireland—and I stand here the advocate of 
the rights and liberties and constitutional privileges of that 
people. My only anxiety is lest that sacred cause—their 
right to independent legislation—should be in the slightest 
degree tarnished or impeded by anything in which I have 
been the instrument. I am conscious of the integrity of my 
purpose—I am conscious of ue purity of my motives—I am 
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conscious of the inestimable value of the objects I had in 
view—the repeal of the Union. I own to you, I cannot endure 
the Union; it was founded on the grossest injustice—it was 
based upon the grossest insult—the intolerance of Irish 
prosperity. This was the motive that actuated the malefac- 
tors who perpetrated that iniquity; and I have the highest 
authority—the ornament for many years of that bench, but 
now and recently in his honoured grave—that the motive 
of that proceeding was an intolerance of Irish prosperity. 
Nor, shall I leave that on his word alone. I have other 
authorities for it, with which I shall trouble you in the 
course of as brief—for I am exceedingly anxious to make as 
brief an address as I possibly can. I am not here to deny 
anything I have done, or here to palliate anything I have 
done. I am ready to assert in court all I have said, not 
taking upon myself the clumsy mistakes of reporters; not 
abiding by the fallibility that necessarily attends the re- 
porting of speeches, and, in particular, where those speeches 
are squeezed up together, as it were, for the purpose of 
newspapers. I don’t hesitate to say that there are many, 
several harsh things of individuals and clumsy jokes that I 
would rather not have said, but the substance of what I have 
said, I avow, and I am here respectfully to vindicate it; and 
as to all my actions, I am ready not only to avow them, but 
to justify them; for the entire of what I have done and said 
was done and said in the performance of, to me, a sacred 
duty—the endeavouring to procure the restoration of the 
Irish Parliament. 

If I had no other objection to it, I would find one in the 
period in which it was carried: it was a revolutionary period. 
The nations of Europe were overwhelmed by a military 
power, inspired as it was by the infidel philosophy of France. 
At that period almost every country in Europe was torn 
fromits legitimate sovereignty; peoplewerecrushed; princes 
were banished; kingdoms and states were altered—it was a 
revolutionary period. But, alas, a day of retribution and 
restoration has come for every other country but this. What 
has since happened has fortunately restored the natural, or 
at least the political, order of things in other countries; 
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every country has its day of retribution and restoration, save 
only Ireland. Ireland alone remains under the influence of 
the fatal revolution of that period, and you are assembled 
in that box to prevent justice being done to Ireland as it 
has been to other countries. 

This is not the time to discuss how you were put into that 
box; noris this the place to get any remedy on that subject. 
I do not assert the Attorney-General had anything to do 
with that matter but what the law allowed him to do, and 
over which the court had no control. If wrong had been 
done the remedy lay elsewhere; when, if right was violated, 
it will be redressed; but here I am put to address you with- 
out either discourtesy or flattery as to the species of tribunal 
1 am about to offer my arguments. It is quite certain there 
is a considerable discrepancy of opinion between you and 
me: there can be no doubt of that; there is a discrepancy on 
one subject, and one of the utmost importance; we differ as 
to the repeal of the Union. If you had not so differed, you 
would not be in that very box. 

You also differ with me on another most important subject, 
and that is on the subject of our religious belief. If you had 
been of the same faith as me, not one of you would be in 
that box; and these differences are, perhaps, aggravated by 
the fact that Iam not only a Catholic who was most success- 
ful—and I can say it without boasting, for it is a part of 
history—in putting down that Protestant ascendancy of 
which, perhaps, you are the champions, certainly you were 
not the antagonists, and in establishing that religious 
equality against which some of you contended, and against 
which all of your opinions were formed. This is a disadvan- 
tage which does not terrify me from the performance of my 
duty. I care not what may be the effect as regards myself— 
I care not what punishment it may bring down—I glory in 
what I have done; I boast of what I did. I am ready to 
defend all I have succeeded in accomplishing. 

I know Iam, gentlemen of the jury, in your power; but I 
know I am in the power of jurors of honesty and integrity, 
and I appeal to you as such. There are points on which we 
essentially differ. The first is, the repeal of the Union—and 
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you are all aware of my former conduct respecting Catholic 
Emancipation; but you are there to administer justice, you 
are there to do what is right between all parties; and whilel 
remark those things it is not because I despair of your doing 
me justice. I would, however, prefer not being harassed with 
the thought that by any possibility, either by the infirmity 
of human nature, or from any cause, other ingredients should 
enter in. i 

Gentlemen, I now have done with you. I pass on to the 
consideration of the case itself; I come to the prosecution. 
It is a curious prosecution; it is a strange prosecution; it is 
the strangest prosecution that was ever instituted. It is not 
one fact, or two facts, or three facts. No; while that for which 
our criminal law is most lauded is the simplicity with which 
a particular fact is tried, so that the jury may be disem- 
barrassed from anything else, here it is the history of nine 
months you are to go through, here you have a monstrous 
accumulation of matter flung before you; and I defy the 
most brilliant understanding that ever ornamented a court 
or jury to disengage what may be of importance from that 
which may induce an unfavourable result, but which ought 
not legally to do so. The great difficulty is to bring such a 
quantity of matter before you. In doing so your memory 
fails, and it is worse than a failure, as it is apt to recollect 
what may be put strong and striking, while it may forget 
that which should make an important consideration—those 
parts which are explanatory and mitigatory. I arraign this 
prosecution not in the spirit of hostility or anger, but on 
constitutional principles—the impossibility of any jury so 
disengaging that mighty mass of matter now before it as 
to find out what was really the question to determine. Let 
me now see whether I can help you in that. I will endeavour 
to see how much of the affirmative there is in the prosecu- 
tion, and how much there is of the negative quality in it— 
that is, what it is and what it is not. 

The entire strength of this prosecution consists in that 
cabalistic word, “Conspiracy.” If I look to any dictionary 
for its import, or if I ask common sense, I find it means a 


secret agreement among several to commit a crime: that is 
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the common-sense view of it, as well as its dictionary mean- 
ing. A private agreement among several to commit a crime. 
But this word in recent times was taken under the special 
protection of the Bar. They have not only considered it an 
offence to conspire to commit a crime, but they have put 
two hooks into a line, so as to divide the subject as both 
committal of crime, that they spell out “conspiracy” in such 
a way as to attain that end. I do not think there is much of 
justice in the second branch, if at all brought into considera- 
tion, unless it was so clear and so distinct as to substantiate 
the offence. We will now take this conspiracy; let us see 
whether there are any negative qualities in it as to the evi- 
dence produced by the Crown. It is admitted by the Crown 
itself in this case, that there was no privacy, no secrecy, no 
definite agreement whatever to bring it about; but, above all, 
there was no private agreement, no secret society, nothing 
concealed, nothing even privately communicated—there was 
no private information; nay, not one private conversation: 
everything was open, avowed, proclaimed, published. 


A secret conspiracy which there was no secret about— 
ail lay openly proclaimed, and openly published, whether 
in the Dublin Evening Mail or Dublin Evening Post, for all 
had been raked out of that secret abyss of all secret channels 
of communication, the public newspapers. Really, it is quite 
too harsh a thing for one to be called upon to defend himselt 
against a conspiracy so perpetrated, committed in open day, 
and committed by public announcement, with the ringing 
of bell, toknowwhowould come as witnessestotheconspiracy. 
To be a conspiracy there must be an agreement; but whether 
private or not that is another question, but I insist on it 
there ought to be something to conceal, and will admit that 
it should not be in the presence of the legal authorities, nor 
in the presence of Her Majesty’s Attorney-General, the 
Solicitor-General, or any of the learned sergeants. Really, 
see what a monstrous thing it is to call that a conspiracy 
which everybody in the world might know, and which all 
might witness. Some persons had formed the arrangements ; 
it was occasionally attended by Mr Such-a-one one day, 
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and by Mr Such-a-one another day; on the third day Mr 
Barrett was there; Mr Duffy once or twice, thus spelling 
out the affair in that way. In common sense, could it be 
endured that such should be nominated a conspiracy? A 
conspiracy! Where was this agreement made, when made, 
how was it made? Was it in winter or in summer, in 
spring or in autumn? When was it attended, on a Sunday 
or a week-day? Can you tell me the hour of the day, or the 
month, or day of the month? Who was it by? Who spoke, 
who made the arrangements, who moved and seconded the 
resolutions? 

Gentlemen of the jury, I appeal to your common sense, 
to your reason. Place yourselves for one moment in my 
position, and, if you were addressing a Catholic jury, look 
one moment and see—how :—with what ?—I will not say in- 
dignation, but with what high feelings of conscious integrity 
you would laugh with scorn in daring to find you guilty of a 
conspiracy under such circumstances. You have not, in this 
case, the slightest shadow of a connexion; you have not 
one particle of that which should belong to a charge of this 
sort. I do not even know, from this proceeding, whether I 
was present at this conspiracy or agreement, either in public 
or private. Ought I not, then, to have the advantage of an 
alibt ? If you were to run over the nine months of this con- 
spiracy, it would be a kind of toss-up to know whether I 
was there or anybody else, to knowwho was there, and to find 
out whether this agreement was in writing, or whether it 
was a mere parole agreement. And I want also to know, has 
any one told you? If there were an action in the Nisi Prius 
Court, and you were the jury in the box, and that the question 
was one of plain contract, is there any possibility of your 
not finding a verdict on a contract which was given in evi- 
dence? But there is nothing of the sort. I remember it being 
once said to a judge by a lawyer: ‘Oh, my lord, it would 
not be evidence on a ten-pound promissory note, but it might 
be evidence in a criminal case.’ Your lordship might have 
heard that such a thing was once said, but I will only say 
to you that it would not be evidence as to the ten-pound 
contract; they should get the definition; if right, it should 
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be in the bill of particulars. Such a definition—as agency 
and conspiracy—should be at least in the bill of particulars. 
I do not mean to profit by the circumstance, but I say it is 
not in the bill of particulars ; and, therefore, if they had at- 
tempted to give it in writing, without giving it in the bill 
of particulars, they would undoubtedly have shut out from 
the beginning all evidence... . if there had been a 
conspiracy it would have been proved; and that the only 
reason why it is not, in all its details and all its cir- 
cumstances, is because it did not exist. What are they to 
do? The Attorney-General, forsooth, leaves it to you; the 
agreement ought to be in reality; it is an imaginary one, 
and you are to vote that the imagination is a reality, and 
find me guilty because you imagine. I do not wish to speak 
disparagingly of the Attorney-General, no man is less in- 
clined to do so than I am; on the contrary, my lords, I 
admit the ingenuity with which he stated the case. I admit 
the talent he displayed, the industry he evinced throughout. 
He was eleven hours at it, eleven mortal hours! When did 
he tell you of the conspiracy? “Oh!” said he, “wait awhile, 
wait till I come to the close, and when I do come to the end, 
go back to the beginning (/aughter) and find ourconspiracy”; 
and allow me to say, that if any gentleman could have 
found out the conspiracy, it would have been the Attorney- 
General. 

Yes, he did take eleven hours in throwing out the garbage 
to the jury. “There,” said he, “is Zhe Pilot, The Nation. 
Here are speeches and publications, now find out the con- 
spiracy. The case is good enough for you to make out the con- 
spiracy.” I remember a case on the Munster circuit in which 
the celebrated Mr Egan was engaged for the defendant. It 
was stated by Mr Hoare, a gentleman of dark appearance, 
who made a very powerful speech on the merits of the case. 
Mr Egan said, “Oh, I will make such another—I will,” at 
once—“ gentlemen of the jury,’ he commenced. Now he was 
sure of his jury, and all he wanted was an excuse for them. 
“Gentlemen of the jury,’ said he, “surely you will not be 
led away by the dark oblivion of a brow”’ (laughier). One of 
the counsel who sat near him said, ‘‘ Why, Egan, that is non- 
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sense.” “To be sure it is,” was the reply, “but it will do for 
the jury” (loud laughter). 

So the eleven hours are good enough for you. Oh! it is 
nonsense, it is criminal nonsense, to call that conspiracy 
which takes eleven hours in the development. Hardy was 
tried for constructive high treason. At the anniversary which 
always took place in celebration of the integrity of the jury, 
one who had been the juryman in the case was in the habit 
of attending, and when his health was drunk always made 
the same speech, to the effect that he was not accustomed 
to public speaking, and in the course of such speech he would 
say: “Mr Chairman, I will tell you why I acquitted Mr 
Hardy. The counsel was eleven hours stating the case; 
there were eight or nine days occupied in giving evidence. 
Now I knew that no man could be guilty of treason when 
the case could take so many words and such a length ot 
time to prove, so I made up my mind to acquit.” 

Now what necessity could there be for the Attorney-General 
to ransack newspapers to make out a case of conspiracy 
against the Crown? If the case were a good one, depend 
upon it the Attorney-General has talent enough to tell you 
all in one hour and a half at the utmost. Give me leave to 
say—and by what I am about to state I mean to signify no 
disrespect to the counsel for the Crown—lI consider myself, 
although I am not here with my wig and gown, a barrister 
still, and I have a fellow-feeling for the profession; but give 
me leave to say that the Attorney-General unquestionably 
would, could he have done so, have shown you the when, the 
how, the manner—he would have pointed out all the par- 
ticulars. 

But what has he shown you: Nothing; and he leaves the 
case in your hands, thinking that it is quite good enough for 
you. There is no privacy or secrecy even imputed. You have 
nothing to conjecture; there is nothing to suppose that hap- 
pened in private; nothing at all. The entire matter is before 
you, and therefore, as you know all, I say that there never 
was a case in which the Attorney-General so signally failed 
as in the present. 

You may remember when this trial was about to commence; 
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the whole country was full of rumours. It was said that some- 
thing dark and atrocious would come out; that there was a 
clue to everything. Why, my lords, I do solemnly assure you 
that no less than seven gentlemen have been pointed out to 
me after this mode; there is Mr So-and-so, one who was seen 
with Mr Kemmis’s officer. That man was at the Castle; that 
man is a barrister, whose office is not far distant from your’s 
in Merrion Square. “Don’t,” it was said, “associate with Mr 
So-and-so; keep him at arm’s length, he is treacherous, he 
is betrayed.” I repeat it, that no less than seven persons have 
suffered in their characters exceedingly by the allegation 
that they were in fault; the answer was, “They have nothing 
to betray them; much goodi may it do them; they will in- 
vent.” Now, it is an acknowledged fact that informers who 
have nothing to tell, invent. 

Now, I ask, after all the rumours that have been afloat, did 
you not, every one of you, expect, when you came here, to 
learn something: Did you not expect to have some plot dis- 
covered, to hear of some secret imagination, to hear of some 
private conversation regarding these traversers given in 
evidence, influencing and altering the nature of their 
public acts? If you were so fortunate as not to expect 
this, you certainly have not been disappointed; but if you 
entertained the expectation, was ever disappointment so 
complete and unmitigated? Go where you please and 
you will hear it said: “Oh! is that all the Attorney-General 
has done? Has he nothing more to say? We knew all that 
before.” 

A conspiracy! this is a conspiracy! Aye, gentlemen, what 
has become now of the dark designs, the stratagems, the foul 
conspiracy, the Government chimeras dire of the imagina- 
tion? What has become of them? They are vanished. There 
is nothing now, there is nothing disclosed, there is nothing 
to be concealed. It would have been the duty of the Govern- 
ment to prove conspiracy, if such a thing existed. Gentlemen 
of the jury, they had inclination to prove, but they could not. 
You perceive with what interest they forward every part of 
this case, but, above all, the strong and striking interest they 
have in discovering evidence of real facts, of existing facts; 
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with what interest they hunt out the conspirators and follow 
them to their caves and recesses. Every power, all that in- 
fluence and wealth and authority could do, has been exerted. 
The expectation of promotion has been ventured—promotion 
in the constabulary; every temptation held out, but all in 
vain, for one very plain and simple reason, there was nothing 
to betray, and you know that. 

Well, then, what is the evidence? If there was nothing new, 
let us see what the old evidence is. ‘‘The life,” they say, “of 
an old coat, is a new button.’ What does the evidence con- 
sist of? First, meetings; next, newspapers. They spell out an 
undefined conspiracy—that conspiracy existing in the imagi- 
nation, a conspiracy without position or time; and to prove 
that conspiracy, they produce accounts of meetings and vol- 
umes of newspapers. We will consider each of these consecu- 
tively. 

First of all, you allow me to make this observation, as 
there is nothing secret. I ask you, what could tempt me, an 
old lawyer, to enter publicly into a conspiracy? I boasted 
that I kept the public free from the meshes of the law; I say 
that I boasted of this. You have heard the statement read at 
least twenty times. I boasted of preventing men violating 
the law. Now, do any of you believe that, after this, I could 
enter into a public conspiracy? You might say, if there was 
something private, something secret, you might then say, 
“The old lawyer thought he would be secure of his co-con- 
spirators”; but there is nothing secret. Under all these cir- 
cumstances you may, perhaps, have a more terrible opinion 
of me than those who, I will venture to say, know me better. 
You know me principally through the medium of the calum- 
nies and abuse heaped upon me by those parties against 
whom I am opposed, but there is not one of you can con- 
sider me such a blockhead, such an idiot, as that I should 
publicly conspire to ruin the cause which is nearest to my 
heart, to ruin a cause which has been the darling object of 
my every ambition; that I should ruin the prospect of that 
for which I refused to go on the Bench, and the offer of being 
the Master of the Rolls. It is a question whether I did not 
refuse the Chief Baronship before ever it was offered 
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(laughter), but there is no question that I did not refuse 
the offer of the Mastership of the Rolls. 


Gentlemen, I know that I have but a short time to labour 
in my vocation here, and that there is an eternity on which 
I must soon enter. I approach that judgment which cannot 
be long postponed, and do you believe that under such cir- 
cumstance I would be guilty of that of which I stand charged? 
Ah, no; you do not think I would have the cruelty, the folly, 
to enter into such a conspiracy. You do not believe I would 
have the absurdity to enter into that conspiracy. As Irish 
gentlemen, put your hands to your hearts, and say do you 
believe it? I am sure you do not. Pardon me if I have made 
too free, but I will say there is not one of you can spell a 
conspiracy out of ail that was laid before you during the 
eleven hours in which the Attorney-General was ringing 
changes on that word, going backwards and forwards from 
meeting to meeting, and from policeman to policeman, in 
coloured clothes and out of coloured clothes—not one of you 
can believe that any such conspiracy ever existed. I pro- 
claim firmly, you cannot believe it. I know your verdict may 
imprison me, and shorten the few days yet before me, but 
it cannot take from me the consciousness that I am entitled 
to your acquittal, and that there is not a man of you who 
would pronounce a verdict of guilty that would not him- 
self be conscious of it being a mistake. 

Perhaps what the Attorney-General wants you to believe 
is, that I was a conspirator without knowing it, that I fell 
into a conspiracy as a man might fall into a pit without 
knowing it was there. This was in the open day. I saw the 
pitfall. Everything was clear, and if you believe anything 
against me you must believe I was a conspirator without 
knowing it, a conspirator ignorant of conspiracy: and that 
is the question you are selected to try. In the technicality 
of the law I would say that even in that case there could be 
no guilt without guilty intention; but I scorn to make points 
of law; as a matter of common sense this is plain and ob- 
vious and, I trust I may say, irresistible. 

Oh! this is a curious invention, this sweeping conspiracy 
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of the Attorney-General; it has been so powerfully put to 
you already that I shall not repeat it at any length—that 
there would be an end to every great movement for the 
amelioration of human institutions if you were to concede to 
the Attorney-General a conspiracy which has neither been 
stated nor proved. It is a new invention made at this side 
of the water. Some exceedingly sagacious person here first 
dreamed of it; and you were to be put, as it were, into a 
sleep with this incubus, this imaginary conspiracy—conspir- 
acy resting on your consciences and minds. But why was 
it not sooner invented? There was the slave trade; would that 
ever have been abolished if the Attorney-General’s doctrine 
of conspiracy had been enforced as law? Would it ever have 
been abolished if the judges of the King’s Bench had given 
this doctrine of conspiracy the sanction of their authority: 
The advocates of the abolition of the slave trade had their 
public meetings, they had their monster meetings, they had 
their aggregate meetings, they had their private meetings; 
they published the guilt of the West India planters and the 
cruelty of the slave-owners ; they made themselves bitter, 
unrelenting enemies by so doing; for it is astounding how 
much malignity arises from that inherent, unhappy pro- 
pensity in man for power and authority. There was never 
a more formidable party than that which was arrayed against 
the slave-owners. They might have looked in the newspapers, 
and found every species of guilt charged against them by 
Wilberforce and others. 


XII. Lord Beaconsfield (1804-1881) 

Lind of the Speechion Calling out Reserve Forces, 1878 

HAVE ever considered that Her Majesty’s government, 

of whatever party formed, are the trustees of that Em- 
pire. That Empire was formed by the enterprise and energy 
of your ancestors, my Lords; and it is one of a very peculiar 
character. I know no example of it, either in ancient or 
modern history. No Cesar or Charlemagne ever presided 
over a domain so peculiar. Its flag floats on many waters; 


it has provinces in every zone, they are inhabited by persons 
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of different races, different religions, different laws, different 
manners, different customs. Some of these are bound to us 
by ties of liberty, fully conscious that without their connex- 
ion with the metropolis they have no security for public 
freedom and self-government, they are bound to us by flesh 
and blood and by material as well as moral considerations. 
There are millions who are bound to us by our military 
Sway, and they bow to that sway because they know they 
are indebted to it for order and justice. All these communi- 
ties agree in recognizing the commanding spirit of these 
islands that has formed and fashioned in such a manner so 
great a portion of the globe. My Lords, that Empire is no 
mean heritage, but it is not a heritage that can only be en- 
joyed, it must be maintained, and it can only be maintained 
by the same qualities that created it—by courage, by disci- 
pline, by patience, by determination, and by reverence for 
public law and respect for national rights. My Lords, in the 
East of Europe, at this moment some securities of that 
Empire are imperilled. I never can believe that at such a 
moment it is the Peers ot England who will be wanting to 
uphold the cause of their country. I will not believe for a 
moment but that you will unanimously vote the address in 
answer to the message which I now move. 


XI. W. E. Gladstone (1809-1898) 
In Reply to Lord Palmerstow s “ Crvis Romanus” 


ND now I will grapple with the noble lord on the 

ground which he selected for himself, in the most trium- 
phant portion of his speech, by his reference to those em- 
phatic words, Czvzs Romanus Sum. He vaunted, amidst the 
cheers of his supporters, that under his administration an 
Englishman should be, throughout the world, what the 
citizen of Rome had been. What then, sir, was a Roman 
citizen? He was a member of a privileged caste; he belonged 
to a conquering race, to a nation that held all others bound 
down by the strong arm of power. For him there was to be 
an exceptional system of law; for him principles were to be 
asserted, and by him rights were to be enjoyed that were 
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denied to the rest of the world. Is such then the view of the 
noble lord as to the relation which is to subsist between 
England and other countries? Does he make the claim for us 
that we are to be uplifted upon a platform high above the 
standing-ground of all other nations? It is, indeed, too clear, 
not only from the expressions but from the whole tone of the 
speech of the noble viscount, that too much of this notion is 
lurking in his mind. . . . What, sir, ought a foreign secretary 
to be? Is he to be like some gallant knight at a tournament 
of old, pricking forth into the lists armed at all points, con- 
fiding in his sinews and his skill, challenging all comers for 
the sake of honour, and having no other duty than to lay as 
many as possible of his adversaries sprawling in the dust? If 
such is the idea of a good foreign secretary, I, for one, would 
vote to the noble lord his present appointment for his life. 
But, sir, | do not understand the duty of a Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs to be of such a character. I understand it to 
be his duty to conciliate peace with dignity. I think it to be 
the very first of all his duties studiously to observe, and to 
exalt in honour among mankind, that great codeof principles 
which is termed the law of nations, which the honourable 
and learned member for Sheffield has found, indeed, to be 
very vague in their nature, and greatly dependent on the 
discretion of each particular country, but in which I find, on 
the contrary, agreat and noble monument of wisdom, founded 
on the combined dictates of reason and experience, a pre- 
cious inheritance bequeathed to us by the generations that 
have gone before us, and a firm foundation on which we 
must take care to build whatever it may be our part to add 
to their acquisitions, if indeed we wish to maintain and con- 
solidate the brotherhood of nations and to promote the peace 
and welfare of the world. 


From his Speech on the Disestablishment of the Irish Church 


T any rate, I think the day has certainly come when an 
end is finally to be put to that union, not between the 
Church and religious association, but between the Estab- 


lishment and the State, which was commenced under 
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circumstances little auspicious, and has endured to be a 
source of unhappiness to Ireland and of discredit and scan- 
dal to England. There is more to say. This measure is in 
every sense a great measure—great in its principles, great 
in the multitude of its dry, technical, but interesting details, 
and great as a testing measure; for it will show for one and 
all of us of what metal we are made. Upon us all it brings 
a great responsibility—greatest, foremost, upon those who 
occupy this bench. We are specially chargeable—nay, deeply 
guilty—if we have either dishonestly, as some think, or even 
prematurely or unwisely, challenged so gigantic an issue. 
I know well the punishments that follow rashness in public 
affairs, and that ought to fall upon those men, those 
Phaetons of politics who, with hands unequal to the task, 
attempt to guide the chariot of the sun. But the responsi- 
bility, though heavy, does not exclusively press upon us; it 
presses upon every man who has to take part in the discus- 
sion and decision upon this Bill. 

Every man approaches the discussion under the most 
solemn obligations to raise the level of his vision and expand 
its scope in proportion to the greatness of the matter in 
hand. The working of our constitutional government itself 
is upon its trial, for Ido not believe there ever was a time 
when the wheels of legislative machinery were set in motion, 
under conditions of peace and order and constitutional regu- 
larity, to deal with a question greater or more profound. 
And more especially, sir, is the credit and fame of this great 
assembly involved. 

This assembly, which has inherited through many ages 
the accumulated honours of brilliant triumphs, of peaceful 
but courageous legislation, is now called upon to address 
itself to a task which would, indeed, have demanded all the 
best energies of the very best among your fathers and your 
ancestors. 

I believe it will prove tobeworthy of the task. Should it fail, 
even the fame of the House of Commons will suffer dispar- 
agement; should it succeed, even that fame, I venture to say, 
will receive no small, no insensible addition. I must not ask 
gentlemen opposite to concur in this view, emboldened as 
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I am by the kindness they have shown me in listening with 
patience to a statement which could not have been other 
than tedious; but I pray them to bear with me for a moment 
while, for myself and my colleagues, I say we are sanguine 
of the issue. We believe, and for my part I am deeply con- 
vinced, that when the final consummation shall arrive, and 
when the words are spoken that shall give the force of law 
to the work embodied in this measure—the work of peace 
and justice—those words will be echoed upon every shore 
where the name of Ireland or the name of Great Britain 
has been heard, and the answer will come back to them in 
the approving verdict of civilized mankind. 
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Give me Liberty or give me Death 


O man thinks more highly than I do of the patriotism, 

as well as abilities, of the very worthy gentleman who 
has just addressed the House. But different men often see 
the same subject in different lights; and, therefore, I hope 
it will not be thought disrespectful to those gentlemen, if, 
entertaining, as I do, opinions of a character very opposite 
to theirs, I shall speak forth my sentiments freely and with- 
out reserve. This is no time for ceremony. 

The question before the House is one of awful moment to 
this country. For my own part, I consider it as nothing less 
than a question of freedom or slavery; and in proportion to 
the magnitude of the subject ought to be the freedom of the 
debate. It is only in this way we can hope to arrive at the 
truth, and fulfil the great responsibility which we hold to 
God and our country. Should I keep back my opinions at 
such a time, through fear of giving offence, I should con- 
sider myself as guilty of treason towards my country, and 
an act of disloyalty toward the Majesty of Heaven, which I 
revere above all earthly kings. 

Mr President, it is natural to a man to indulge in the 
illusions of hope. We are apt to shut our eyes against a 
painful truth, and listen to the song of that siren, till she 
transforms us into beasts. Is this the part of wise men, engaged 
in a great and arduous struggle for liberty? Are we disposed 
to be of the number of those, who, having eyes, see not, and 
having ears, hear not, the things which so nearly concern 
their temporal salvation? For my part, whatever anguish of 
spirit it may cost, I am willing to know the whole truth; to 
know the worst, and to provide for it. 

I have but one lamp by which my feet are guided, and 
that is the lamp of experience. I know of no way of judging 
of the future but by the past. And judging by the past, I 
wish to know what there has been in the conduct of the 
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British ministry for the last ten years to justify those hopes 
with which gentlemen have been pleased to solace them- 
selves and the House. Is it that insidious smile with which 
our petition has been lately received? Trust it not, sir; it 
will prove a snare to your feet. Suffer not yourselves to be 
betrayed with a kiss. Ask yourselves how this gracious re- 
ception of our petition comports with those warlike prepa- 
rations which cover our waters and darken our land. Are 
fleets and armies necessary to a work of love and recon- 
ciliation? Have we shown ourselves so unwilling to be 
reconciled that force must be necessary to win back our 
love? Let us not deceive ourselves, sir. These are the im- 
plements of war and subjugation: the last arguments to 
which kings resort. 

I ask gentlemen, sir, what means this martial array, if its 
purpose be not to force us to submission? Can gentlemen 
assign any other possible motive for it? Has Great Britain 
any enemy in this quarter of the world to call for all this 
accumulation of navies and armies? No, sir; she has none. 
They are meant for us: they can be meant for no other. 
They are sent over to bind and rivet upon us those chains 
which the British ministry have been so long forging. And 
what have we to oppose to them? Shall we try argument? 
Sir, we have been trying that for the last ten years. Have 
we anything new to offer upon the subject? Nothing. We 
have held the subject up in every light of which it is capable, 
but it has been all in vain. 

Shall we resort to entreaty and humble supplication? 
What terms shall we find which have not been already 
exhausted? Let us not, I beseech you, sir, deceive ourselves 
longer. Sir, we have done everything that could be done to 
avert the storm which is now coming on. We have petitioned; 
we have remonstrated; we have supplicated; we have pros- 
trated ourselves before the throne, and have implored its 
interposition to arrest the tyrannical hands of the ministry 
and Parliament. Our petitions have been slighted; our re- 
monstrances have produced additional violence and insult ; 
our supplications have been disregarded, and we have been 


spurned, with contempt, from the foot of the throne! 
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In vain, after these things, may we indulge the fond hope 
of peace and reconciliation. There is no longer any room for 
hope. If we wish to be free ; if we mean to preserve inviolate 
those inestimable privileges for which we have been for so 
long contending; if we mean not basely to abandon the 
noble struggle in which we have been so long engaged, and 
which we have pledged ourselves never to abandon until 
the glorious object of our contest shall be obtained, we 
must fight! I repeat it, sir, we must fight! An appeal to 
arms and to the God of Hosts is all that is left us! 

They tell us, sir, that we are weak, unable to cope with 
so formidable an adversary. But when shall we be stronger? 
Will it be the next week, or the next year? Will it be when 
we are totally disarmed, and when a British guard shall be 
stationed in every house? Shall we gather strength by irre- 
solution and inaction? Shall we acquire the means of effec- 
tual resistance by lying supinely on our backs and hugging 
the delusive phantom of hope, until our enemies shall have 
bound us hand and foot? 

Sir, we are not weak if we make a proper use of those 
means which the God of nature has placed in our power. 
Three millions of people armed in the holy cause of liberty, 
and in such a country as that which we possess, are invin- 
cible by any force which our enemy can send against us. 
Besides, sir, we shall not fight our battles alone. There is 
a just God who presides over the destiny of nations, and 
who will raise up friends to fight our battles for us. The 
battle, sir, is not to the strong alone; it is the vigilant, the 
active, the brave. Besides, sir, we have no election. If we 
were base enough to desire it, it is now too late to retire 
from the contest. There is no retreat but in submission and 
slavery! Our chains are forged! Their clanking may be 
heard on the plains of Boston! The war is inevitable—and 
let it come! I repeat it, sir, let it come. 

It is in vain, sir, to extenuate the matter. Gentlemen may 
cry, Peace, Peace—but there is no peace, The war is actu- 
ally begun! The next gale that sweeps from the north will 
bring to our ears the clash of resounding arms! Our breth- 


ren are already in the field! Why stand we here idle ? What 
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is it that gentlemen wish? What would they have? Is life so 
dear, or peace so sweet, as to be purchased at the price of 
chains and slavery! Forbid it, Almighty God! I know not 
what course others may take; but as for me, give me liberty 
or give me death! 


XV. Sargent S. Prentiss 
On the Death of Lafayette 


EATH, who knocks with equal hand at the door of the 

cottage and the palace gate, has been busy at his ap- 
pointed work. Mourning prevails throughout the land, and 
the countenances of all are shrouded in the mantle of regret. 
Far across the wild Atlantic, amidst the pleasant vineyards 
in the sunny land of France, there, too, is mourning; and the 
weeds of sorrow are alike worn by prince and peasant. 
Against whom has the monarch of the tomb turned his re- 
morseless dart that such widespread sorrow prevails? Hark, 
and the agonized voice of Freedom, weeping for her favour- 
ite son, will tell you, in strains sadder than those with which 
she “shrieked when Kosciusko fell,’ that Lafayette, the 
gallant and the good, has ceased to live. 

The friend and companion of Washington isno more. He 
who taught the eagle of our country, while yet unfledged, to 
plume his young wing and mate his talons with the lion’s 
strength, has taken his flight far beyond the stars, beneath 
whose influence he fought so well. Lafayette is dead! The 
gallant ship, whose pennon has so often bravely streamed 
above the war of battle and the tempest’s rage, has at length 
goneslowly down in thestill and quiet waters. Well mightest 
thou, O Death, now recline beneath the laurelsthou hastwon, 
for never since, as the grim messenger of Almighty Vengeance, 
thou camest into the world, did a more generous heart cease 
to heave beneath thy chilling touch, and never will thy insa- 
tiate dart be hurled against a nobler breast! Who does not 
feel the mournful intelligence, as if he had lost something 
cheering from his own path through life; as if some bright 
star, at which he had become accustomed frequently and 
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fondly to gaze, had been suddenly extinguished in the firma- 
ment? 

Howcame he here? Born to a high name anda rich inheri- 
tance, educated at a dissipated and voluptuous court, married 
to a young and beautiful woman—how came he to break 
through the blandishments of love and the temptations ot 
pleasure and thus be found fighting the battles of strangers, 
far away in the wilds of America? It was because, from his 
infancy, there had grown up in his bosom a passion more 
potent than all others: the love of liberty. Upon his heart a 
spark from the very altar of Freedom had fallen, and he 
watched and cherished it with more than vestal vigilance. 
This passionate love of liberty, this fire which was thenceforth 
to glow unquenched and undimmed, impelled him to break 
asunder the ties both of pleasure and affection. He heard that 
a gallant people had raised the standard of revolt against 
oppression and he hastened to join them. It was to him the 
crusade of Liberty; and, likea Knight of the Holy Cross, he 
had enlisted in the ranks of those who had sworn to rescue 
her altar from the profane touch of the tyrant. 

More congenial to him by far were the hardships, the dan- 
gers, and the freedom of the American wilds than the ease, 
the luxury and the slavery ofhis native court. He exchanged 
the voice of love for the savage yell and the hostile shout; 
the gentle strains of the harp and lute for the trumpet and 
drum and the still more terrible music of clashing arms. 
Nor did he come alone or empty-handed. The people in 
whose cause he was about to peril his life and his fortune 
were too poor to afford him even the means of conveyance, 
and his own court threw every obstacle in the way of the 
accomplishment of his wishes. Did this dampen his ardour! 
Did this chill his generous aspirations? No; it added new 
vigour to each. 

Here we cannot but pause to contemplate two wonderful 
men, belonging to the same age and to the same nation: 
Napoleon and Lafayette. Their namesexcite no kindred emo- 
tions; their fates no kindred sympathies. Napoleon—the 
child of destiny, the thunderbolt of war, the victor ina 
hundred battles, the dispenser of thrones and dominions ; 
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he who scaled the Alps and reclined beneath the Pyramids, 
whose word was fate and whose wish was law. Lafayette— 
the volunteer of freedom, the advocate of human rights, the 
defender of civil liberty, the patriot and the philanthropist, 
the beloved of the good and free. Napoleon—the van- 
quished warrior, ignobly flying from the field of Waterloo, 
the wild beast, ravaging all Europe in his wrath, hunted 
down by the banded and affrighted nations and caged far 
away on an ocean-girded rock. Lafayette—a watchword by 
which men excite each other to deeds of worth and noble 
daring; whose home has become the Mecca of freedom, 
toward which the pilgrims of Liberty turn their eyes from 
every quarter of the globe. Napoleon was the red and fiery 
comet, shooting wildly through the realms of space and scat- 
tering terror and pestilence among the nations. Lafayette 
was the pure and brilliant planet, beneath whose grateful 
beams the mariner directs his bark and the shepherd tends 
his flocks. Napoleon died, and a few old warriors—the scat- 
tered relics of Marengo and Austerlitz—bewailed their chief. 
Lafayette is dead, and the tears of a civilized world attest 
how deep is the mourning for his loss. Such is, and always 
will be, the difference of feeling toward a benefactor and a 
conqueror of the human race. 


XVI. Webster (1782-1852) 
On the Clay Compromise 


R PRESIDENT, I should much prefer to have heard 

from every member on this floor declarations of opinion 
that this Union could never be dissolved, than the declara- 
tion of opinion by anybody, that in any case, under the pres- 
sure of any circumstances, such a dissolution was possible. 
I hear with distress and anguish the word “secession,” es- 
pecially when it falls from the lips of those who are patriotic 
and known to the country, and known all over the world for 
their political services. Secession! Peaceable secession! Sir, 
your eyes and mine are never destined to see that miracle. 
The dismemberment ofthis vast country without convulsion! 
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The breaking up of the fountains of the great deep without 
ruffling the surface! Who is so foolish—I beg everybody’s 
pardon—as to expect to see any such thing? 

Sir, he who sees these States now revolving in harmony 
around a common centre, and expects to see them quit their 
places and fly off without convulsion, may look the next hour 
to see the heavenly bodies rush from their spheres and jostle 
against each other in the realms of space, without causing 
the crush of the universe. There can be no such thing as 
peaceable secession. Peaceable secession is an utter impossi- 
bility. Isthe great Constitution under which we live, covering 
the whole country, is it to be thawed and melted away by 
secession, as the snows of the mountain melt under the in- 
fluence of a vernal sun, disappear almost unobserved, and 
run off? No, sir! No, sir! I will not state what might produce 
the disruption of the Union; but, sir, I see, as plainly as 
I see the sun in heaven, what the disruption itself must pro- 
duce; I see that it must produce war, and such a war as I will 
not describe in its twofold character. 

Peaceable secession! peaceable secession! The concurrent 
agreement of all the members of this great Republic to 
separate! A voluntary separation, with alimony on one 
side and on the other. Why, what would be the result? What 
States are to secede? What is to remain American? What 
am I to be? An American no longer? Am I to becomea sec- 
tional man, a local man, a separatist, with no country in 
common with the gentlemen who sit around me here, or who 
fill the other House of Congress? Heaven forbid! Where is 
the flag of the Republic to remain? Where is the eagle still 
to tower:—or is he to cower, and shrink, and fall to the 
ground? 

Why, sir, our ancestors—our fathers and our grandfathers, 
those of them that are yet living among us, with prolonged 
lives—would rebuke and reproach us; and our children and 
our grandchildren would cry shame upon us, if we, of this 
generation, should dishonour these ensigns of the power of 
the Government and the harmony of that Union, which is 
every day felt among us with so much joy and gratitude. 
What is to become of the army? What is to become of the 
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navy? What is to become of the public lands? How is any 
one of the thirty States to defend itself? 

Sir, we could not sit down here to-day and draw a line of 
separation that would satisfy any five men in the country. 
There are natural causes that would keep and tieus together; 
and there are social and domestic relations which we could 
not break if we would, and which we should not if we could. 

Sir, nobody can look over the face of this country at the 
present moment, nobody can see where its population is the 
most dense and growing, without being ready to admit, and 
compelled to admit, that the strength of America will be in 
the valley of the Mississippi. Well, now, sir, I beg to inquire 
what the wildest enthusiast has to say on the possibility of 
cutting that river in two, and leaving free States at its source 
and on its branches, and slave States down near its mouth, 
each forming a separate government? Pray, sir, let me say 
to the people of this country that these things are worthy of 
their pondering and of their consideration. Here, sir, are 
5,000,000 of freemen in the free States north of the river Ohio. 

Can anybody suppose that this population can be severed 
by a line that divides them from the territory of a foreign 
and alien government, down somewhere—the Lord knows 
where—upon the lower banks of the Mississippi? What would 
become of Missouri? Will she join the arrondissement of the 
slave States? Shall the man from the Yellowstone and the 
Platte be connected in the new Republic with the man who 
lives on the southern extremity of the Cape of Florida? Sir, 
I am ashamed to pursue this line of remark. I dislike it; I 
have an utter disgust for it. I would rather hear of natural 
blasts and mildews, war, pestilence and famine, than to hear 
gentlemen talk of secession. To break up this great Govern- 
ment! to dismember this glorious country! to astonish 
Europe with an act of folly such as Europe for two centuries 
has never beheld in any Government or any people! No, 
sir! no, sir! There will be no secession! Gentlemen are not 
serious when they talk of secession. 

And now, Mr President, instead ot speaking of the possi- 
bility or utility of secession, instead of dwelling in these 
caverns of darkness, instead of grouping with those ideas so 
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full of all that is horrid and horrible, let us come out into 
the light of day; let us enjoy the fresh air of liberty and 
union; let us cherish those hopes which belong to us; let us 
devote ourselves to those great objects that are fit for our 
consideration and our action; let us raise our conceptions to 
the magnitude and the importance of the duties that devolve 
upon us ; let our comprehension be as broad as the country 
for which we act, our aspirations as high as its certain des- 
tiny; let us not be pigmies in a case that calls for men. 
Never did there devolve on any generation of men higher 
trusts than now devolve upon us for the preservation of this 
Constitution, and the harmony and peace of all who are des- 
tined to live under it. Let us make our generation one of the 
strongest and brightest links in that golden chain which is 
destined, I fondly believe, to grapple the people of all the 
States to this Constitution for ages to come. 

We have a great, popular Constitutional Government, 
guarded by law and by judicature, and defended by the 
whole affections of the people. No monarchicalthrone presses 
these States together; no iron chain of military power en- 
circles them; they live and stand upon a government, popu- 
lar in its form, representative in its character, founded upon 
principle of equality, and so constructed, we hope, as to last 
for ever. In all its history it has been beneficent; it has 
trodden down no man’s liberty; it has crushed no State. Its 
daily respiration is liberty and patriotism; its yet youthful 
veins are full of enterprise, courage and honourable love ot 
glory and renown. Large before, the country has now, by 
recent events, become vastly larger. This Republic now ex- 
tends, with a vast breadth, across the whole continent. The 
two great seas of the world wash the one and the other 
shore. We realize, on a mighty scale, the beautiful descrip- 
tion of the ornamental edging of the buckler of Achilles: 


Now the broad shield complete, the artist crowned 
With his last hand, and poured the ocean round: 

In living silver seemed the waves to roll, 

And beat the buckler’s verge, and bound the whole. 


ELOQUENCE 
XVII. Clay (1777-1852) 


On his own Compromise Measures 


SAID that there was no right on the part of one or more 

of the States to secede from this Union. I think that the 
Constitution ofthe thirteen States was made, not merely for 
the generation which then existed, but for posterity, unde- 
fined, unlimited, permanent and perpetual—for their pos- 
terity, and for every subsequent State which might come 
into the Union, binding themselves by that indissoluble 
bond. It is to remain for that posterity now and for ever. 
Like another of the great relations of private life, it was a 
marriage that no human authority can dissolve or divorce 
the parties from; and, if I may be allowed to refer to this 
same example in private life, let us say what man and wife 
say to each other: “ We have mutual faults; nothing in the 
form of human beings can be perfect. Let us then be kind 
to each other, forbearing, conceding; let us live in happiness 
and peace.” 

Mr President, I have said what I solemnly believe—that 
the dissolution of the Union and war are identical and in- 
separable; that they are convertible terms. 

Such a war, too, as that would be, following the dissolu- 
tion of the Union! Sir, we may search the pages of history, 
and none so furious, so bloody, so implacable, so exter- 
minating, from the wars of Greece down, including those of 
the Commonwealth of England and the Revolution of France 
—none, none of them raged with such violence or was ever 
conducted with such bloodshed and enormities, as will that 
war which shall follow that disastrous event—if that ever 
happens—of dissolution. 

And what would be its termination? Standing armies and 
navies, to an extent draining the revenues of each portion 
of the dissevered empire, would be created; exterminating 
wars would follow—not a war of two or three years, but of 
interminable duration—an exterminating war would follow, 
until some Philip or Alexander, some Cesar or Napoleon, 
would rise to cut the Gordian knot, and solve the problem 
of the capacity of man for self-government, and crush the 
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liberties of both the dissevered portions of this Union. 

Can you doubt it? Look at history—consult the pages of 
all history, ancient or modern; look at human nature, look 
at the character of the contest in which you would be en- 
gaged in the supposition of a war following the dissolution 
of the Union, such as I have suggested—and I ask you if it 
is possible for you to doubt that the final but perhaps distant 
termination of the whole will be some despot treading down 
the liberties of the people? that the final result will be the 
extinction of this last and glorious light, which is leading 
all mankind, who are gazing upon it, to cherish hope and 
anxious expectation that the liberty which prevails here will 
sooner or later be advanced throughout the civilized world? 

Can you, Mr President, lightly contemplate the conse- 
quences: Can you yield yourself to a torrent of passion, 
amid dangers which I have depicted in colours far short of 
what would be the reality, if the event should ever happen? 
I conjure gentlemen, whether from the South or the North, 
by all they hold dear in this world, by all their love of 
liberty, by all their veneration for their ancestors, by all their 
regard for posterity, by all their gratitude to Him who has 
bestowed upon them such unnumbered blessings, by all 
their duties which they owe to mankind, and all the duties 
they owe to themselves—by all these considerations I im- 
plore them to pause, solemnly to pause, at the edge of the 
precipice, before the fearful and disastrous leap is taken in 
the yawning abyss below, which willinevitably lead to certain 
and irretrievable destruction. 

And, finally, Mr President, I implore, as the best blessing 
which heaven can bestow upon me on earth, that if the 
direful and sad event of the dissolution of the Union shall 
happen, I may not survive to behold the sad and heartrend- 
ing spectacle. 


XVIII. Seward (1801-1872) 
Fits “Irrepressible Conflict” Speech 
HE unmistakable outbreaks of zeal which occur all 
around me show that you are earnest men—and such a 
man am I. Let us, therefore, at least for a time, pass all 
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secondary and collateral questions, whether of a personal or 
of a general nature, and consider the main subject of the 
present canvas. 

Our country is a theatre which exhibits in full operation 
two radically different political systems—the one resting on 
the basis of servile or slave labour, the other on the basis of 
voluntary labour of freemen. 

The labourers who are enslaved are all negroes or persons 
more or less purely of African derivation. But this is only 
accidental. The principle of the system is that labour in 
every society, by whomsoever performed, is necessarily un- 
intellectual, grovelling and base; and that the labourer, 
equally for his own good and for the welfare of the State, 
ought to be enslaved. The white labouring man, whether 
native or foreigner, is not enslaved only because he cannot 
as yet be reduced to bondage. 

You need not be told now that the slave system is the older 
of the two and that once it was universal. The emancipation 
of our own ancestors, Caucasians and Europeans as they 
were, hardly dates beyond a period of 500 years. The great 
amelioration of human society which modern times exhibit 
is mainly due to the incomplete substitution of the system 
of voluntary labour for the old one of servile labour which 
has already taken place. This African slave system is one 
which, in its origin and its growth, has been altogether foreign 
from the habits of the races which colonized those States and 
established civilization here. It was introduced on this new 
continent as an engine of conquest and for the establishment 
of monarchical power by the Portuguese and the Spaniards, 
and was rapidly extended by them all over South America, 
Central America, Louisiana and Mexico. Its legitimate 
fruits are seen in the poverty, imbecility and anarchy which 
now pervade all Portuguese and Spanish America. 

The free labour system is of German extraction, and it was 
established in our country by emigrants from Sweden, Hol- 
land, Germany, Great Britain and Ireland. We justly ascribe 
to its influences the strength, wealth, greatness, intelligence 
and freedom which the whole American people now enjoy. 
One of the chief elements of the value of human life is free- 
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dom in the pursuit of happiness. The slave system is not only 
intolerable, unjust and inhuman towards the labourer, whom, 
only because he is a labourer, it loads down with chains and 
converts into merchandise; but scarcely less severe upon the 
freeman, to whom, only because he is a labourer from 
necessity, it denies facilities for employment and whom it 
expels from the community because it cannot enslave and 
convert him into merchandise also. It is necessarily impro- 
vident and ruinous, because, as a general truth, communities 
prosper and flourish, or droop and decline in just the degree 
that they practise or neglect to practise the primary duties 
of justice and humanity. The free labour system conforms to 
the divine law of equality which is written in the hearts and 
consciences of men, and therefore is always and everywhere 
beneficent. 

The slave system is one of constant danger, distrust, sus- 
picion and watchfulness. It debases those whose toilalonecan 
produce wealth and resources for defence to the lowest de- 
gree of which nature is capable—to) guard against mutiny 
and insurrection; and thus wastes energies which might 
otherwise be employed ,in national development and ag- 
grandisement. 

Russia yet maintains slavery and is a despotism. Most of 
the other European States have abolished slavery and 
adopted the system of free labour. It was the antagonistic 
political tendencies of the two systems which the first Napo- 
leon was contemplating when he predictedthat Europe would 
ultimately be either all Cossack or all Republican. Never 
did human sagacity utter a more pregnant truth. The two 
systems are at once perceived to be incongruous, But they 
are more than incongruous, they are incompatible. They 
never have permanently existed together in one country, and 
they never can. It would be easy to demonstrate this im- 
possibility from the irreconcilable contrast between their 
great principles and characteristics. But the experience of 
mankind has established it. 

Slavery, as I have already intimated, existed in every 
State in Europe. Free labour had supplanted it everywhere, 
except in Russia and Turkey. State necessities developed in 
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modern times are now obliging even those two nations to 
encourage and employ free labour; and, already, despotic as 
they are, we find them engaged in abolishing slavery. In the 
United States slavery came into collision with free labour 
at the close of the last century, and fell before it in New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania, but triumphed over it effec- 
tively and excluded it for a period yet undetermined, from 
Virginia, the Carolinas and Georgia. Indeed, so incompa- 
tible are the two systems that every new State which is 
organized within our ever-extending domain makes its first 
political act a choice of the one and the exclusion of the 
other, even at the cost of civil war if necessary. The slave 
States, without law, at the last national election successfully 
forbade, within their own limits, even at the casting of votes 
for a candidate for President of the United States supposed 
to be favourable to the establishment of the free labour 
system in new States. 

Hitherto the two systems have existed in different States, 
but side by side with the American Union. This has hap- 
pened because the Union is a confederation of States. But 
in another aspect the United States constitute only one na- 
tion. Increase of population, which is filling the States out 
to their very borders, together with a new and extended 
network of railroads and other avenues, and an internal 
commerce which daily becomes more intimate, is rapidly 
bringing the States into ahigherand more perfect social unity 
or consolidation. Thus these antagonistic systems are con- 
tinually coming into closer contact, and collision results. 

Shall I tell you what this collision means? They who 
think it is accidental, unnecessary, the work of interested 
or fanatical agitators, and therefore ephemeral, mistake the 
case altogether. It is an irrepressible conflict between oppo- 
sing and enduring forces, and it means that the United States 
must and will, sooner or later, become either entirely a slave- 
holding nation or entirely a free-labour nation. Either the 
cotton and rice fields of South Carolina and the sugar plan- 
tations of Louisiana will ultimately be tilled by free labour, 
and Charlestown and New Orleans become marts for legiti- 


mate merchandise alone, or else the rye fields and wheat 
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fields of Massachusetts and New York must again be sur- 
rendered by their farmers to slave culture and to the pro- 
duction of slaves, and Boston and New York become once 
more markets for trade in the bodies and souls of men. 

It is the failure to apprehend this great truth that induces 
so many unsuccessful attempts at final compromise between 
the slave and free States, and it is the existence of this great 
fact that renders allsuch pretended compromises, when made, 
vain and ephemeral. Startling as this saying may appear to 
you, fellow-citizens, it is by no means an original or even a 
modern one. Our forefathers knew it to be true, and unani- 
mously acted upon it when they framed the Constitution of 
the United States. They regarded the existence of the ser- 
vile system in so many of the States with sorrow and shame, 
which they openly confessed, and they looked upon the col- 
lision between them, which was then just revealing itself, and 
which we are now accustomed to deplore, with favour and 
hope. They knew that either the one or the other system 
must exclusively prevail. 

Unlike too many of those who in modern times invoke 
their authority, they had a choice between the two. They 
preferred the system‘ of free labour, and they determined to 
organize the government and so to direct its activity that that 
system should surely and certainly prevail. For this purpose, 
and no other, they based the whole structure of government 
broadly on the principle that all men are created equal, and 
therefore free, little dreaming that, within the short period of 
100 years, their descendants would bear to be told byanorator, 
however popular, that the utterance of that principle was 
merely a rhetoricalrhapsody; or by any judge, however vene- 
rated, that it was attended by mental reservations which 
rendered it hypocritical and false. By the Ordinance of 1787 
they dedicated all the national domain not yet polluted by 
slavery to free labour immediately, thenceforth and for ever; 
while by the new Constitution and laws they invited foreign 
free labour from all lands under the sun, and interdicted the 
importation of African slave labour, at all times, in all 
places and under all circumstances whatsoever. It is true 
that they necessarily and wisely modified this policy of free- 
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dom by leaving it to the several States, affected as they were 
by differing circumstances, to abolish slavery in theirown way 
and at their own pleasure, instead of confiding that duty to 
Congress; and they secured to the slave States, while yet re- 
taining the system of slavery,a three-fifth’s representation of 
slaves in the federal government, until they should find 
themselves able to relinquish it with safety. But the very 
nature of these modifications fortifies my position—that the 
fathers knew that the two systems could not endure within 
the Union, and expected that within a short period slavery 
would disappear for ever. Moreover, in order that these 
modifications might not altogether defeat their grand design 
of a Republic maintaining universal equality, they provided 
that two-thirds of the States might amend the Constitution. 

The very Constitution of the Democratic party commits it 
to execute all the designs of the slave-holder, whatever they 
may be. It is not a party of the whole Union—of all the free 
States and of all the slave States; nor yet is it a party of 
the free States in the north and the north-west; but it is a 
sectional and local party, having practically its seat within 
the slave States and counting its constituency chiefly and 
almost exclusively there. Of all its representatives in Con- 
egress and in the electoral colleges, two-thirds uniformly come 
from these States. Its great element of strength lies in the 
vote of the slave-holders, augmented by the representation 
of three-fifths of the slaves. Deprive the Democratic party 
of this strength and it would be a helpless and hopeless 
minority, incapable of continued organization. The Demo- 
cratic party, being thus local and sectional, acquires new 
strength from the admission of every new slave State and 
loses relatively by the admission of every new free State 
into the Union. 


XIX. Abraham Lincoln (1809-1865) 
The House divided against Itself 


F we could first know where we are, and whither we are 
tending, we could better judge what to do and how to do 


it. We are now far into the fifth year since a policy was ini- 
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tiated with the avowed object and confident promise of 
putting an end to slavery agitation. Under the operation of 
that policy, that agitation not only has not ceased, but has 
constantly augmented. In my opinion, it will not cease until 
a crisis shall have been reached and passed. “A house 
divided against itself cannot stand.’”’ I believe this govern- 
ment cannot endure permanently half slave and half free. 
I do not expect the Union to be dissolved; I do not expect 
the house to fall; but I do expect that it will cease to be 
divided. It will become all one thing or all the other. Either 
the opponents of slavery will arrest the further spread of it, 
and place it where the public mind shall rest in the belief 
that it is in the course of ultimate extinction; or its advo- 
cates will push it forward till it shall become alike lawful in 
all the States, old as well as new, North as well as South. 
Have we no tendency to the latter condition? Let anyone 
who doubts carefully contemplate that now almost-complete 
legal combination—piece of machinery, so to speak—com- 
pounded ofthe Nebraska doctrine and the Dred Scott decision. 

Put this and that together, and we have another nice little 
niche, which we may, ere long, see filled with another 
Supreme Court decision, declaring that the Constitution 
of the United States does not permit a State to exclude 
slavery from its limits. And this may especially be expected 
if the doctrine of “care not whether slavery be voted down 
or voted up,” shall gain upon the public mind sufficiently 
to give promise that such a decision can be maintained when 
made. 

Such a decision is all.that slavery now lacks of being alike 
lawful in all the States. Welcome or unwelcome, such de- 
cision is probably coming, and will soon be upon us, unless 
the power of the present political dynasty shall be met and 
overthrown. We shall lie down, pleasantly dreaming that 
the people of Missouri are on the verge of making their 
State free, and we shall awake to the reality, instead, that 
the Supreme Court has made Illinois a slave State. To meet 
and overthrow that dynasty is the work before all those who 
would prevent that consummation. That is what we have to 


do. How can we best do it? 
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There are those who denounce us openly to their own 
friends, and yet whisper to us softly that Senator Douglas 
is the aptest instrument there is with which to effect that 
object. They wish us to infer all, from the fact that he now 
has a little quarrel with the present head of the dynasty; 
and that he has regularly voted with us on a single point, 
upon which he and we have never differed. They remind us 
that he is a great man, and that the largest of us are very 
small ones. Let this be granted. “‘ But a living dog is better 
than a dead lion.” Judge Douglas, if not a dead lion for this 
work, is at least a caged and toothless one. 

How can he oppose the advance of slavery? He does not 
care anything about it. His avowed mission is impressing 
the “public heart” to care nothing about it. A leading Doug- 
las Democratic newspaper thinks Douglas’s superior talent 
will be needed to resist the revival of the African slave- 
trade. Does Douglas believe an effort to revive that trade 
is approaching? He has not said so. But if it is, how can 
he resist it? For years he has laboured to prove it a 
sacred right of white men totake negro slaves into the new 
territories. Can he possibly show that it is less a sacred 
right to buy them where they can be bought cheapest? And 
unquestionably they can be bought cheaper in Africa than 
in Virginia, 

He has done all in his power to reduce the whole question 
of slavery to one of mere right of property, and as such, how 
can he oppose the foreign slave-trade. How can he refuse 
that trade in that “property” shall be “‘perfectly free,” un- 
less he does it as a protection to the home production? And 
as the home producers will probably ask the protection, he 
will be wholly without a ground of opposition. 

Senator Douglas holds, we know, that a man may right- 
fully be wiser to-day than he was yesterday; that he may 
rightfully change when he finds himself wrong. But can we, 
for that reason, run ahead and infer that he will make any 
particular change of which he himself has given no intima- 
tion? Can we safely base our action upon any such vague 
inference? Now, as ever, I wish not to misrepresent Judge 
Douglas’s position, question his motives, or do aught that 
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can be personally offensive to him. Whenever, if ever, he 
and we can come together on principle, so that our cause may 
have assistance from his great ability, I hope to have inter- 
posed no adventitious obstacle. But, clearly, he is not now 
with us—he does not pretend to be, he does not promise 
ever to be. 

Our cause, then, must be entrusted to, and conducted by, 
its own undoubted friends—those whose hands are free, 
whose hearts are in the work, who do care for the result. 
Two years ago the Republicans of the nation mustered over 
13,000 strong. We did this under the single impulse of resis- 
tance to a common danger. With every external circum- 
stance against us, of strange, discordant, and even hostile 
elements, we gathered from the four winds, and formed and 
fought the battle through, under the constant hot fire of a 
disciplined, proud and pampered enemy. Did we brave all 
then, to falter now?:—now, when the enemy is wavering, 
dissevered and belligerent! The result is not doubtful. We 
shall not fail—if we stand firm, we shall not fail. Wise 
counsels may accelerate, or mistakes delay it; but, sooner 
or later, the victory is sure to come. 
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XX. St John Chrysostom (347-407) 
Address of Bishop Flavian to the Emperor Theodostus 


Theodosius the Great in the year 387 laid upon the Eastern 
provinces extraordinary imposts; this proceeding caused such 
discontent in the town of Antioch that the people rose up in 
wild rebellion, destroyed the statues of the Emperor, his father, 
his sons and his wife Placilla, besides perpetrating other lawless 
acts. The Emperor, incensed by these a¢ts, determined to wreak 
his vengeance on the town. Thereupon Flavian, Bishopof Antioch, 
notwithstanding hisgreat age, the inclement seasonand theserious 
illness of his sister, hurried off to Constantinople in order to beg 
mercy for the stricken city. The beautiful address which he made 
to the Emperor, without doubt the work of St John Chrysostom, 
and by him imparted to the people of Antioch in the XXI Homily 
de Slatuts, ‘‘on the return of Bishop Flavian,” is one of the most 
remarkable monuments of eloquence. The venerable mediator 
puts forth in free and flowing style the following motives: 

Emperor, you must show mercy to the Antiochians: 

(1) Because they are so wretched and repentant. 

(2) Because by so doing you revenge yourself on the enemy of 
salvation, who tempted them to evil-doing. 

(3) Because generosity will be to your furthur glory, as it was, 
in a similar case, to Constantine. 

(4) Because you can fulfil a noble desire, uttered by you your- 
self on a previous occasion. 

(5) Because your clemency will draw down further honour on 
the Christian religion. 

(6) Because, with respect to other towns, such an action will 
not be fraught with danger; on the contrary, it will gain the love 
and respect of all for you. 

(7) Because this clemency, on its own merits, and as an example 
for posterity, will be rewarded with great graces. 

(8) Because the very confidence of the inhabitants of Antioch 
in sending you, as ambassador, a priest of the Lord, deserves 
this acknowledgement. 

(9) Because, in the name of God, I command you to give pardon, 
as you yourself hope for pardon. 
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(10) Because, otherwise, I could never find in my heart to re- 
turn to my unhappy flock. 

The venerable old man appears before the wrathful ruler wear- 
ing an expression of the deepest sorrow. As if the guilt of his 
fellow citizens lay only upon himself, he did not dare at first to 
draw near the Emperor, but remained at a respectable distance 
with bowed head and eyes full of tears. When Theodosius beheld 
him, and began to mention his benefits to the city of Antioch and 
to complain of the base ingratitude he had received in return, 
Flavian, amid sobs, spoke: 

T is true, O Emperor, nor can we deny it; your love for 

our city could not have been greater. The fact increases 
our sorrow; but the evil spirits have envied this love and 
made us appear ungrateful towards our benefactor, and 
hence have aroused his anger. Even though you destroy 
our towns, deliver us up to death, or threaten us with other 
evils, in no case shall we suffer more than we have deserved. 
We, ourselves, have anticipated all this, and have plunged 
ourselves in a misery more dreadful, a thousandfold, than 
death. Alas! what can be more heartrending than the fact 
that we have evoked the anger of our benefactor; that the 
whole world has learnt it and now accuses us of the blackest 
ingratitude? 

Even though barbarians had attacked our city, destroyed 
its walls, burnt the houses to the ground and made us slaves, 
our unhappiness could not be greater. Yet, as long as we 
possess you and your good will, we should have had the 
hope that all these misfortunes would some time have had 
an end, and we should be restored to our former state and 
attain to a still more glorious freedom. But to whom shall 
we now have recourse—we who have forfeited your good- 
will and rent asunder those bonds of love which were a more 
sure protection to us than any mere walls? Upon whom shall 
we turn our eyes—we, who have exasperated a ruler, so 
bountiful, so merciful? Truly, what they have committed 
seems unpardonable; but what they have suffered is beyond 
all measure, for they can look no one in the face, nay, not 
even dare they glance at the heavens. Shame forces them to 
fix their eyes on the ground and to hide themselves. More 
deserving are they of pity than felons, because they have 
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lost all hope. They endure the utmost abasement when they 
think of the magnitude of their crime, the depth of their 
iniquity. They cannot bear the thought that all the peoples 
of the earth are their accusers, their most bitter accusers, 
because they have insulted such a man. 

(2) Yet, O Emperor, if you will, there is a salve for this 
wound, there is yet a remedy for this great sore. It often 
happens that among private persons great and seemingly 
unbearable discords result in greater love. Just so was it 
with our race when God created man, placed him in Para- 
dise, and gave him unthinkable honour, Satan envied his 
great happiness, and deprived him of his privileged position. 
Yet God did not desert him, but opened to us heaven instead 
of Paradise; and hence He showed His own goodness to us, 
and punished the seducer. May you also act thus! The evil 
spirits have done everything possible to rob your beloved 
town of your favour. Knowing this, then, punish us as you 
will, but do not withdraw your favour from us. Show us 
rather a still greater love, and count our city again amongst 
the number of your beloved cities, and so take vengeance 
on the evil ones, the instigators of this misery; for if you lay 
it waste and level it to the ground, you will be doing the 
evil one’s will. But if you stay your anger and declare your 
love for it as before, you will inflict upon them a mortal 
wound and the most severe vengeance. 

For thus will you show them, that not only will they not 
gain aught by their snares, but, on the contrary, they will 
bring about what they are striving against. That you should 
do this and have mercy on this city, envied of the devils, 
is but just; for if you had not loved it so much the devils 
would not have persecuted it with such relentless hate! 
Paradoxical as it may appear, what I say is yet true, for on 
account of your love, yes, I say, of your love, this misfortune 
has come upon the town. 

(3) How much more painful, on account of this your love, 
must your words be than mere devastation by fire or than 
any other punishment! You allege you are mocked and have 
endured more than any of your predecessors. But if you will, 
O merciful, wise and pious Emperor, this wrong will weave 
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for you a crown more beautiful and brilliant far than any im- 
perial diadem. The diadem which you wear is, it is true, a 
monument to your merits, but it is alsoa token of the good- 
ness of him from whom you received it. But the crown which 
your own clemency will weave for you will be yours by your 
own merits—the work of your wisdom. You will be admired 
more for the victory achieved over your anger than for 
these precious stones. Your statues have been pulled down! 
You can erect others much more splendid. By forgiving the of- 
fenders and foregoing their punishment, nota brazen orgolden 
statue ornamented with jewels will they erect; no, a monu- 
ment more costly than the costliest materials to be had, be- 
cause it will be adorned with the rarest jewels of grace and 
mercy. Each of them will raise you in his heart; yes, there 
will be as many monuments as there are inhabitants in the 
world; and moreoverthey will! endure. Not only we, but all our 
descendants, all posterity, will hear of your benignity and 
love you, as if you had showed your mercy to them in person. 
And now, to prove that I do not flatter you, I will repeat 
to you an old tale, from which you will learn that neither 
armies nor weapons, nor treasures, nor countless subjects, 
nor other such things, which are the attendants of princes, 
glorify them so much as a wise spirit of moderation and 
mildness. The statue of Constantine the poet was once stoned; 
whereupon his counsellors advised him to punish the perpe- 
trators of this deed, because they said they had damaged his 
countenance. He is said to have put his hand to his face and, 
feeling it, to have replied to them, with a smile: “I feel no 
wound in my forehead, my head and my whole face is 
unhurt.” The accusers were ashamed and stayed their evil 
advice. That saying is still on the lips of all, and length of 
time will never banish it from remembrance. Is this not 
more glorious than thousands ofmonuments? Constantine had 
built many and great towns, overcome many barbarous na- 
tions, and yet of these no one thinks. This saying of his is ho- 
nouredeven now, our grandchildren’s grandchildren will hear 
of it; nay, what is more, those who relate this will do so with 
words of praise, and those who hear it will receive it with 
acclamation. No one can hear of such a noble deed in silence 
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he will break out in expressions of wonder and joy; he will 
extol him who said it, and dedicate to him, though dead, 
many a congratulation. If he has gained for himself, on ac- 
count of his words, such glory in the hearts of men, how 
great will his crown be in the presence of a merciful God? 

(4) But why shouldI cite Constantine’s example when 
I can put before you your own noble actions? But recall how, 
at the approach of Easter, youissued a proclamation through- 
out the whole empire setting free and pardoning all pri- 
soners. Yea, as if even this were not enough to prove thy 
clemency, you said: ‘‘Would to God that I could recall the 
dead and give them back their life!’”” Recollect now those 
words! Behold, now is the time when you can call back the 
deadand give them life. These unhappy wretches are already 
dead before your sentence is spoken, and the city lies at the 
gates of the land of death. Wake them up again; this you 
can do without money, without labour, without loss of time, 
without trouble. One word only and the town will arise from 
the blackness of death. Let it in after times talk of thy 
clemency. Not so much gratitude will it show to him who 
founded the city as to your command; and that with justice. 
For the founder left it as soon as founded, but you will raise 
up again a city which has become mighty; which has long 
enjoyed fortune. You will deliver it from the destruction into 
which it has sunk. If enemies had attacked the city, if bar- 
barians had besieged it and you had freed it, yet you would 
not have earned so much praise and admiration as you will 
by sparing it. Many princes havealready donethe former; but 
the latter will be your special privilege; it will be done con- 
trary to all expectation. The former is not extraordinary, not 
surprising; it often occurs that princes protect their people; 
but you, in spite of the greatness of the offence, forget your 
anger; this is beyond the natural strength of men. 

(5) Consider further, that you must not only look to the 
city of Antioch, but likewise to thy glory; nay to the whole 
of Christendom. Greeks and Jews, the whole world, even the 
barbarians observe you, wait with anxiety your decision as 
regards what has taken place. If this is merciful all will 


praise your words, they will praise God, and say to each 
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other: “How great must be the power of Christianity! It 
puts a curb on this man’s anger, a man who recognizes no 
equal on earth, who has the power to destroy and lay waste 
all things; it teaches him to content himself. Of a truth, the 
God of the Christians must be a mighty God, who makes 
angels of men and raises them above all weaknesses of 
nature.” 

(6) Lay aside, then, that needless fear, and repudiate the 
insinuations of those who state that other cities would do 
much worse things and scoff at you. Full well they would 
know that you were not powerless, that these evil-doers did 
not overcome you by force, and that their forces were by no 
means equal to yours. Nay, the city is in despair and in the 
shadow of death; its inhabitants, in my person, cast them- 
selves at your feet and expect, hourly, death; in united prayer 
they raise their eyes to heaven; they beg God to come to 
their aid, to give His assistance to my embassy; like per- 
sons on the point of death, they make their last will and 
testament; surely then, fear, such as I have mentioned above, 
cannot be entertained? If they had been condemned to death, 
they had not suffered so acutely; their days are spent in fear 
and trembling; at night they expect not to see the morning, 
and in the morning they look not to see the night. Nay, 
many of them have become the prey of wild beasts, for 
they have fled into the desert; not only men, but respected 
women and tender children who for night after night had 
lain concealed amid the rocks and caves. The town is ina 
state of siege, new and unheard of. Houses and walls stand, 
but their fate is more pitiable than that of towns razed to 
the ground. No enemy surrounds it, no barbarian threatens 
it, and yet its inhabitants are more wretched than prisoners. 
The mere rustling of a leaf puts them in a state of terror. 
Even by the destruction of Antioch, such an example would 
not be given to the world as is now displayed by their awful 
misfortunes. Think not, therefore, that other cities will do 
worse things. 

Do not, therefore, protract the wretched state of my 
fellow-citizens; let them breathe again! To punish those 
below oneself, to take vengeance on the weak is an easy 
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matter, But to forgive evil-doers, who do not deserve 
mercy, belongs only to a great ruler. It is not difficult to 
fill a city with consternation; but so to act that all its in- 
habitants may show affection for you, that they may all 
bear your rule with joy, and in public and private direct 
their prayers to heaven for your prosperity: that is more 
difficult. No matter how much gold a prince may scatter, 
no matter how many victories he may gain by his glorious 
armies, no matter how many other great actions he may do, 
he will not so easily win the love of mankind. That you can 
do now without trouble; for not only will those whom you 
pardon, but also those who hear of it, love you. Would you 
not undergo any labour, bear any pain, to win over in one 
moment the people of the whole world, both those living 
now and in the future, so that they might desire the same 
happiness for you as they would for their own children? 

(7) If men will go so far, just imagine what reward you 
may expect from God, not only from this action of yours 
‘now, but from the action of others caused by your example. 
For should such another misfortune hereafter take place 
(but may God forbid!), and should other princes contem- 
plate to administer punishment, then will the example of 
your mildness and moderation deter them. They will blush 
and be ashamed not to follow you. Hence you will be a 
teacher to all posterity and yet always retain the palm, 
though they, too, exercise the greatest generosity. For 
there can be no comparison between him who first sets 
such an example and those who behold and imitate. No 
matter, therefore, how noble and clement future rulers 
should show themselves, yet you will take a full share in 
the praise given to them; for he who sows the seed, is also 
the cause of the fruit. But now no one can share in the re- 
ward of your services to mankind, for it is a merit peculiarly 
your own. And should no one follow your example, yet in 
the hearts of every race thy praise and glory will remain. 
Consider, then, how glorious will it be when posterity hears: 
“When a large city had made itself deserving of severe pun- 
ishment, when the utmost fear had so astounded all men, all 
generals, governors and judges, that they dare not utter a 
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single word for the wretched inhabitants, a venerable priest 
of God approached the Emperor, and by his mere glance and 
simple words moved him to mercy, so that out of reverence 
for the commands of God he yielded to him what he had re- 
fused to all his subjects!” 

(8) And, O Emperor, the city has shown a reverence all the 
greater towards you, by having made me its representa- 
tive, for it has judged that you would prefer the priests of 
God, no matter how unworthy personally, to all other am- 
bassadors. 

(9) ForI donot appear alone for it, but above all in the name 
of the common Lord of the angels, to say to you, O mildest 
and best of Emperors: “If you pardon your fellow creatures 
their sins, so will your heavenly Father forgive you your 
trespasses. Think of that awful day, when we shall all have to 
render account of our actions! If the conscience accuses you 
of frailties, you will be able to blot them out by means 
of your merciful proclamation as regards our city. Other 
ambassadors are accustomed tobear with them to the princes, 
to whom they are sent, gold, silver and other presents. I 
come, O Emperor, with the words of Holy Writ and hand 
them to you instead of all gifts, with the entreaty to follow 
the example of your Lord, who, though daily and hourly 
offended by us, never ceases to load us with His gifts. 

(10) Let not our hopes be deceived; let me not have to say 
to my fellow citizens that I have begged in vain for thy 
clemency! And I will add: Ifyou will be reconciled, give back 
to the city your former favour, and turn away thy just 
anger from it, I shall return to my city with joy unbounded; 
but if you refuse mercy to this unhappy city, I will never 
again enter it, never more behold the place where it stands; 
for ever will I deny it and become a citizen of another town. 
For I could not bear to have as my home a city despised and 
held in disfavour by the most clement and best of all men, 
a man who could not be moved to pardon it? 


We notice here that the language of the orator rises from the tone 
of humble confession and almost diffident entreaty to the earnest 
and dignified address of episcopal authority. At the outset the 
orator places himself amongst the number of the guilty: such an 
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expression of humility and love for his unhappy flock must have the 
most beneficial effect upon the heart of the offended Emperor; for 
he immediately begins to throw the main cause of the crime on 
the enemy of all goodness, the spirit of darkness, and to picture 
theeasy-going Antiochians as being deceived, and as unfortunates; 
this picture of their misfortune he repeats in a most affecting 
manner in the course of his address (No 6), then comes the work- 
ing up of the compassion, the chief emotion of the address, present 
throughout the speech even to the end. The position of the 
Emperor in relation to the Christians, heathens, to contemporaries 
and posterity, the position of the orator himself, all is made as if 
in a masterly manner for the gaining of the object in view. The 
strongest point, the earnest reminder of the judgement of God, 
s brought forward with tender solicitude, rather as a tribunal 
for the reward of merit, than for the punishment of evil-doers. 
The entire speech centres round the emotions; in turn we have 
pity, emulation, anxiety, hope, love—and by raising these the 
orator appeals to the heart. 

The style is somewhat Oriental, but as a rule it is simple, na- 
tural and feeling, as is required by the nature of the subject and 
the fact that it is addressed to one person alone; a certain broad- 
ness peculiar to the age when it was delivered, and also to 
Asiatic style is also noticeable. 

The greatest praise of this speech is its glorious result. Theo- 
dosius could not restrain his tears. ‘‘The mighty Lord of heaven 
and earth” he exclaimed, ‘‘for the love of us has humbled Him- 
self by taking upon Himself our human nature and praying for His 
persecutors even when dying on the cross. Shall I then refuse to 
pardon my subjects, I who am mortal, as they are? Go, my father, 
with haste to your flock, and with my clemency take to them peace 
and happiness, once again!” 


XXI. Segnerit (1624-1694) 


On the Love of our Enemies 


S then the glory, held out to you by revenge, so very 
great? Letus suppose that, by yourreconciliation with your 
enemies, you lose the good will of your friends, how does it 
go with it, if you exercise your vengeance? 
Reasonable people will say that you are still proud, re- 
vengeful, passionate; that, in spite of all endeavours and 
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representations, you are unable to follow the examples of 
David and other heroes and resolve upon a generous and 
charitable action; they will judge and condemn your deed. 
But what appears to you more proper, to allow yourself to 
be led by the good and wise or by the foolish and ungodly? 
Tell me now, who are these people, of whose reproaches and 
criticisms you stand so much in fear? Those who are but 
half-hearted in their faith, almost deniers of their God, 
persons who long ago fell away from the tenets of the Gospel 
and of Christianity. Know ye not what St Paul says of such 
people? He says they are rash fools.* 

And the judgement of such people as these you will take 
as the guiding line of your life, expect applause from them, 
recognition? 

Supposing these reasons do not satisfy, and you say: “We 
lose more honour if we forgive, than if we take our ven- 
geance.’ Well, let it be so; what conclusion do you draw 
from that? That you need not obey the express command of 
Jesus Christ? Humbly bow your head, beg for mercy and 
make a free offering to the Almighty of this pernicious 
love of the world. But your self-respect has gone! Well, let 
it be so. It may be for you the path to Paradise! Rough it 
is, l own, uncomfortable and hard. But should that weigh 
when there is question of the gaining of a heavenly crown? 
Never yet has anyone reached heaven by paths strewn with 
roses and laurels, but over thorns. Consider the most innocent 
and tenderest of our saints. How did they reach heaven? It 
is dreadful to follow their footsteps, even with our glance. 
St Sidwina,t to attain it, lay for thirty-eight years on a bed 
of suffering, her limbs distorted, tortured in all her members, 
weakened by sufferings, racked by cramp, eaten away by 
ulcers: a living picture of death. “She travelled along rough 
paths.” St Brictius,} to gain heaven, was deprived of his 
bishopric by awicked calumny; but hesuffered with patience. 
“He travelled along rough paths.” St Godolewa,§ to get 
there, was treated by her barbarous and inhuman husband 
with most heart-rending cruelties. These she bore with all 


ermine vine 3: t+ Died 1433. + Bishop of Tours, d. 444. § m. 1070. 
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patience. “She travelled along rough paths.” Tiburtius* 
was forced to walk over glowing embers; Vincentius f to lie 
on hot plates, and Clement of Ancyra} for twenty-eight 
years endured all a martyr’s torments until he fell by the 
headsman’s axe. “My beloved ones travel along rough 
paths.” And remember, all this they endured, not from 
choice, but from a sense of duty. Had they said to their 
persecutors: ‘‘We will not purchase heaven at such a high 
price,” they would not now be rejoicing and praising God 
among the angelic choirs; no, they would be howling and 
raving mid the lost in hell. Should it, therefore, appear 
so hard to you, that heaven costs something to attain, a 
mere loss of honour or worldly respect? People, indeed, will 
suppose that you forego your revenge, not from motives of 
virtue, but from lower causes—from want of strength or 
courage. Well, let it be so; patience! 

Are not the blessings of heaven worth buying at the loss ot 
all our earthly goods together? “ Possess your soul in peace.” 

Look at the question as you will, the issue is clear and 
cannot be passed over. One of these must happen: /zther 
you give up your honour, or God must yield H1s, Forego your 
vengeance and you are despised by the world. Take your 
revenge, you deprive God of His honour and despise Him. 
I now ask you: what appears to you more becoming, that 
you should lose your honour or God His? 


XXII. Bossuet (1627-1704) 


HEN our Redeemer expired on the cross, sympathiz- 

ing nature was convulsed! The sun was suddenly 
enveloped in midnight darkness, and confusion reigned! But 
I shall pass these terrific events, in order to lead your 
attention to more important objects. The cross erected on 
Mount Calvary was the standard of victory, to which even 
Thought was to be led captive, and before which Imagina- 
tions were to be cast down; that is to say, human wisdom 
and sceptic reluctance. No voice sublime was heard sounding 
from a thunderbearing cloud, as of old from the heights of 


* Act. St Sebastian, + d. 304 {In the Diocletian Persecution, 
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Sinai! No approach was observed of that formidable Majesty, 
before whom the mountains melt as wax! Where, where 
was the warlike preparation of that power, which was to 
subdue the world? See the whole artillery collected on 
Mount Calvary—in the exhibition of a cross, of an agonizing 
Sufferer, and a crown of thorns! 

Religious truth was exiled from the earth, and idolatry 
sat brooding over the moral world. The Egyptians, the 
fathers of philosophy; the Grecians, the inventors of the fine 
arts; the Romans, the conquerors of the universe; were all 
unfortunately celebrated for the perversion of religious wor- 
ship—for the gross errors they admitted into their belief, 
and the indignities they offered to the true religion. Minerals, 
vegetables, animals, the elements, became objects of adora- 
tion; even abstract visionary forms, such as fevers and dis- 
tempers, received the honours of deification; and to the most 
infamous vices and dissolute passions, altars were erected. 
The world, which God had made to manifest His power, 
seemed to have become a temple of idols, where everything 
was god but God Himself! 

The mystery of the crucifixion was the remedy the Al- 
mighty ordained for this universal idolatry. He knew the 
mind of man, and knew that it was not by reasoning that 
an error must be destroyed, which reasoning had not estab- 
lished. Idolatry prevailed by the suppression of reason; by 
suffering the senses to predominate, which are apt to clothe 
everything with the qualities with which they are affected. 
Men gave the Divinity their own figure, and attributed to 
Him their vices and passions. Reasoning had no share in 
so brutal an error. It was a subversion of reason, a delirium, 
a frenzy. Argue with a phrenetic person, you do but the 
more provoke him, and render the distemper incurable. 
Neither will reasoning cure the delirium of idolatry. What 
has learned antiquity gained by her elaborate discourses? 
her reasonings so artfully framed? Did Plato, with that 
eloquence which was styled divine, overthrow one single 
altar where monstrous divinities were worshipped? 

Experience hath shown that the overthrow of idolatry 
could not be the work of reason alone. Far from committing 
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to human wisdom the cure of such a malady, God com- 
pleted its confusion by the mystery of the Cross. Idolatry, 
if rightly understood, took its rise from that profound self- 
attachment inherent in our nature. Thus it was that the 
Pagan mythology teemed with deities, who were subject to 
human passions, weaknesses and vices. When the mysterious 
Cross displayed to the world an agonizing Redeemer, in- 
credulity exclaimed, it was foolishness! But the darkening 
sun, nature convulsed, the dead arising from their graves, 
said, it was wisdom! 


XXIII. Bourdaloue (1632-1704) 
On the Worthy and Early Preparation for Holy Communion 


The following passage is taken from a sermon preached on 
Palm Sunday at the court of Louis XIV in the presence of 
the King. 

F you will receive Jesus worthily in His holy Sacrament, 

you must be as little Jesus Himself. Therefore, says St 
Chrysostom with eloquent words, let no one, who bears not 
upon himself the character of a younger Jesus, be daring 
enough to partake of this Kaster food, to receive this true 
Lamb, which was sacrificed for us. Let no Judas, no phari- 
see, be present at this feast, no hypocrite, no Simonist, no 
betrayer of the Most Holy. So run the words of the Father. 
Only he who is a friend of the Saviour; neither miser, nor - 
blasphemer, nor wanton. I warn you, adds the holy teacher, 
this holy table is not for such. He who is a true and sincere 
disciple, let him approach: he must be admitted; the Saviour 
Himself desires it. But let worldlings, sensualists, peace- 
breakers, be shut out from this table; should they dare to 
appear thereat, we, the priests of the Lord and the dispen- 
sers of His secrets, will courageously use the power, laid by 
the living God in our hands, and forbid them to partake 
therein. Even should the conqueror and ruler of the world, 
being unworthy, appear, he would hear the prohibition and 
the words of warning of the Ruler of rulers, whose heavenly 
meal he would defile. . . . (Examine yourselves, therefore, 
and approach in good time the tribunal of penance). For 
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behold, O my brother, what shall I do, if during this holy 
season, you address yourself to me, and I find that you can- 
not partake in that grace of reconciliation, without which 
you cannot communicate—and does not that frequently 
happen to people of your position? Shall I give you the 
absolution you crave? In that case I shall be a traitor to 
my duty. Shall I refuse it? Then you cannot, together with 
the other faithful, enjoy the Lamb, and must remain away 
from the Table of the Lord. If I give way, I damn myself 
and you. If I do not give way to you, you will persecute the 
Church. Behold, in what a miserable position you place 
yourself, because you have not done that, commanded by 
the Law of God and Christian wisdom! 


XXIV. Massillon (1663-1742) 
The Death of the Wicked 


HE remembrance of the past, and the view of the pre- 

sent, would be little to the expiring sinner: could he 
confine himself to these, he would not be so completely 
miserable; but the thoughts of a futurity convulse him with 
horror and despair. That futurity, that incomprehensible 
region of darkness, which he now approaches—conscience 
his only companion—that futurity, that unknown land from 
which no traveller has ever returned, where he knows not 
whom he shall find, nor what awaits him; that futurity, that 
fathomless abyss, in which his mind is lost and bewildered, 
and into which he must now plunge, ignorant of his destiny; 
that futurity, that tomb, that residence of horror, where he 
must now occupy his place amongst the ashes and the car- 
cases of his ancestors; that futurity, that incomprehensible 
eternity, even the aspect of which he cannot support; that 
futurity, in a word, that dreadful judgement, to which, be- 
fore the wrath of God, he must now appear, and render 
account of a life, of which every moment almost has been 
occupied by crimes: Alas! while he only looked forward to 
this terrible futurity at a distance, he made an infamous 
boast of not dreading it, he continually demanded, with a 
tone of blasphemy and derision, Who is returned from it? 
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He ridiculed the vulgar apprehensions, and piqued himself 
upon his undaunted courage. But, from the moment that 
the hand of God is upon him; from the moment that death 
approaches near, that the gates of eternity open to receive 
him, and that he touches upon that terrible futurity against 
which he seemed so fortified—ah! he then becomes either 
weak, trembling, dissolved in tears, raising up suppliant 
hands to heaven!—or gloomy, silent, agitated, revolving 
within himself the most dreadful thoughts, and no longer 
expecting more consolation or mercy from his weak tears 
and lamentations, than from his frenzies and despair. 

Yes, my brethren! this unfortunate wretch—who had 
always lulled himself in his excesses, always flattered him- 
self that one good moment alone was necessary, one senti- 
ment of compunction before death, to appease the anger of 
God—despairs then of His clemency. In vain is he told 
of His eternal mercies; he feels to what a degree he is 
unworthy of them. In vain the minister of the Church 
endeavours to soothe his terrors, by opening to him the 
bosom of divine mercy; these promises touch him little, 
because he knows well that the charity of the Church, 
which never despairs of salvation for its children, cannot, 
however, alter the awful judgements of the justice of God. 
In vain is he promised forgiveness of his crimes—a secret 
and terrible voice resounds from the bottom of his heart, 
and tells him that there is no salvation for the impious, and 
that he can have no dependence upon promises which are 
given to his miseries, rather than to the truth. In vain is he 
exhorted to apply to those last remedies which the Church 
offers to the dying; he regards them as desperate reliefs, 
which are hazarded when hope is over, and which are be- 
stowed more for the consolation of the living, than from 
any prospect of utility to those who are departing. Servants 
of Jesus Christ are called in to support him in this last mo- 
ment; whilst all he is enabled to do, is, secretly to envy their 
lot, and to detest the misery of his own: his friends and re- 
lations are assembled round his bed to receive his last sighs, 
and he turns away from them his eyes, because he finds still 
amidst them the remembrance of his crimes. Death, however, 
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approaches: the minister endeavours to support, by prayer, 
that spark of life which still remains: “Depart, Christian 
soul!” says he: he says not to him, “Prince, grandee of the 
word, depart!” During his life, the public monuments were 
hardly sufficient for the number and pride of his titles. In 
this last moment, they give him that title alone which he 
had received in baptism; the only one to which he had paid 
no attention, and the only one which can remain to him for 
ever. ‘‘ Depart, Christian soul!’’ Alas! he had lived as if the 
body had formed his only being and treasure; he had even 
tried to persuade himself that his soul was nothing; that 
man is only a composition of flesh and blood, and that every 
thing perishes with us. He is now informed that it is his 
body which is nothing but a morsel of clay, now on the 
point of crumbling into pieces; and that his only immortal 
being is that soul—that image of the Divinity, that intelli- 
gence, alone capable of knowing and loving its Creator— 
which now prepares to quit its earthly mansion, and appear 
before His awful tribunal. “Depart, Christian soul!” You 
had looked upon the earth as your country, and it was only 
a place of pilgrimage from which you must depart. The 
Church thought to have announced glad tidings to you— 
the expiration of your exilement—in announcing the disso- 
lution of your earthly frame. Alas! and it only brings you 
melancholy and frightful news, and opens the commence- 
ment of your miseries and anguish. 

Then the expiring sinner, finding, in the remembrance of 
the past, only regrets which overwhelm him; in all which 
takes place around him, only images which afflict him; in 
the thoughts of futurity, only horrors which appal him; no 
longer knowing to whom to have recourse; neither to created 
beings, who now leave him; nor to the world, which vani- 
shes; nor to men, who cannot save him from death; nor to 
the just God, whom he looks upon as a declared enemy, 
and from whom he has no indulgence to expect: a thou- 
sand horrors occupy his thoughts; he torments, he agitates 
himself, in order to fly from Death which grasps him, or at 
least to fly from himself. From his expiring eyes issue some- 
thing, I know not what, of dark and gloomy, which expresses 
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the fury of his soul; in his anguish he utters words, inter- 
rupted by sobs, which are unintelligible, and to which they 
know not whether repentance or despair gives birth. He is 
seized with convulsions, which they are ignorant whether 
to ascribe to the actual dissolution of his body, or to the 
soul which feels the approach of its Judge. He deeply 
sighs; and they know not whether the remembrance otf 
his past crimes, or the despair at quitting life, forces from 
him such groans of anguish. At last, in the midst of these 
melancholy exertions, his eyes fix, his features change, his 
countenance becomes disfigured, his livid lips convulsively 
separate; his whole frame quivers; and, by this last effort, 
his unfortunate soul tears itself reluctantly from that body 
of clay, falls into the hands of its God, and finds itself alone 
at the foot of the awful tribunal! 


XXV. Wiseman 


Connexion of Science and Religion 


KNOW not why anyone who possesses but ordinary 
abilities, may not hope, by persevering diligence, some- 
what to enlarge the evidences of truth. There are humble 
departments in this as in every other art; there are calm, re- 
tired walks, which lead not beyond the precincts of domestic 
privacy, over which the timid may wander, and, without ex- 
posure to the public gaze, gather sweet and lowly herbs— 
that shall be as fragrant on the altar of God, as the costly 
perfume which Bezaleel and Oholiab compounded with so 
much art. The painted shell which the child picks up on the 
hill-side, may be sometimes as good evidence of a great 
catastrophe, as the huge bones of sea monsters which the 
naturalist digs out of the limestone rock; a little medal may 
attest the destruction of an empire, as certainly as the obe- 
lisk or triumphal arch. ‘‘While others,” says St Jerome, 
“contribute their gold and their silver to the service of the 
tabernacle, why should not I contribute my humble offerings 
—at least of hair and skin?” 
But whosoever shall try to cultivate a wider field, and fol- 
low, from day to day, the constant progress of every science, 
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careful ever to note the influence which it exercises on his 
more sacred knowledge, shall have therein such pure joy, 
and such growing comfort, as the disappointing eagerness 
of mere human learning may not supply. Suchaone I know 
not unto whom to liken; save to one who unites an enthusi- 
astic love of Nature’s charms to a sufficient acquaintance with 
her laws, and spends his days ina garden of the choicest 
bloom. And here he seeth one gorgeous flower, that has un- 
clasped all its beauty to the glorious sun; and there another 
is just about to disclose its modest blossom, not yet fully 
unfolded; and beside them there is one only inthe hand-stem, 
giving but slender promise of much display: and yet he wait- 
eth patiently, well knowing that the law is fixed whereby it 
too shall pay, in due season, its tribute tothe light and heat 
that feed it. Even so, the other doth likewise behold one 
science after the other, when its appointed hour is come and 
its ripening influences have prevailed, unclose some form 
which shall add to the varied harmony of universal truth ; 
which shall recompense, to the full, the genial power that 
hath given it life; and, however barren it may have seemed 
at first, produce something that may adorn the temple and 
altar of God’s worship. 

And if he carefully register his own convictions, and add 
them to the collections already formed, of various converging 
proof, he assuredly will have accomplished the noblest end 
for which man may live and acquire learning—his own 
improvement, and the benefit of his kind. 

When learning shall once have been consecrated by such 
high motives, it will soon be hallowed by purer feelings, and 
assume a calmer and more virtuous character than human 
knowledge can ever possess. An enthusiastic love of truth 
will be engendered in the soul, which will extinguish every 
meaner and more earthly feeling in its pursuit. We shall 
never look with a partisan’s eye upon the cause, nor esti- 
mate it by personal motives; but, following the advice of 
the excellent Schlegel, we shall “‘ eschew all sorts of useless 
contention and uncharitable hate, and strive to keep alive 
a spirit of love and unity.” 

But these motives will have a still stronger power; they 
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will insure us success. For once a pure love and unmixed 
admiration of Religion animate our efforts, we shall find our- 
selves inflamed with a chivalrous devotion to her service, 
which will make us indefatigable and unconquerable when 
armed in her defence. Our quest may be long and perilous; 
there may come in our way enchantments and sorceries, 
giants and monsters, allurements and resistance; but onward 
we shall advance, in the confidence of our cause’s strength; 
we shall dispel every phantasm, and fairly meet every sub- 
stantial foe, and the crown will infallibly be ours. In other 
words, we shall submit with patience to all the irksomeness 
which such detailed examination may cause: when any ob- 
jection is brought, instead of contenting ourselves with vague 
replies, we shall at once examine the very department ot 
learning, sacred or profane, whence it hath been drawn; we 
shall sit down calmly, and address ourselves meekly, to the 
toilsome work; we shall endeavour to unravel all its intrica- 
cies, and diligently to untie every knot; and, however hope- 
less your task may have appeared at first, the result of your 
exertions will be surely recorded in the short expressive 
legend, preserved on an ancient gem: “RELIGION, THOU 
HAST CONQUERED !” 


XXVI. Thomas Burke (1830-1883) 


The pride of Ireland, probably the most celebrated preacher in 
the English language of last century. The Tablet (July 7, 1883), 
calls him ‘‘The Prince of Preachers, the most brilliant preacher 
of the age.” 

Funeral Oration on O'Connell on the occasion of the re- 
moval of the remains of the Liberator to their final resting 
place in Glasnevia. 


Wisdom conducted the just man through the right ways, etc.— Wisd. x. 


HESE striking words of the inspired writer tell us the 

glorious history of a great man of old, the father and 

founder of a great people. They also point out the true 

source of his greatness and the secret of his success. He was 

a just man, and the spirit of wisdom was upon him. He was 
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led by this spirit through the right ways, that is to say, the 
ways of truth and justice, the straightforward paths of reason 
and obedience; and the ends of his ways, the object ever 
before his eyes, was “the Kingdom of God,” the indepen- 
dence, the glory, the spiritual freedom of the children of his 
race. A high and holy object was this, a grand and a noble 
purpose, which wisdom held out to him as the aim of his 
life and the crown of his days. And as the end for which a 
man labours determines all things either unto shame or 
unto glory, so he who laboured for so great an end, “the 
Kingdom of God,” was made “honourable in his labours,” 
and the source of this honour was also the secret of success, 
for ‘‘he accomplished his works.” But in the midst of these 
“honourable labours” the inspired writer tells us that the 
just man’s path was beset by enemies, but the spirit of 
wisdom, which guided him, “kept him safe from his ene- 
mies,” enabled him to meet their violence and their wiles, 
their open hatred and the subtle cunning to overcome them 
and to baffle them. The contest was long, it was a “strong 
conflict’’ which was given to him only that he might over- 
come, and so be worthy to be crowned. He was made to 
taste of sorrow; his enemies seemed to prevail; but in bonds 
the spirit of wisdom, truth and justice forsook him not, “till 
she brought him the sceptre of the kingdom,” the love and 
veneration of his brethren and of his people; “and power 
against those that oppressed him,” the power of principle 
and of justice, and so changed his joy into sorrow, ‘“‘and 
gave him everlasting glory’—glory on the earth in the 
traditions and history of his people, where his name was in 
honour and benediction, and his memory enshrined in their 
love, and the higher glory, the everlasting glory of ‘the 
Kingdom of God,” for which he had laboured so honourably, 
so successfully and so long. Now all this honour, triumph 
and everlasting glory came to the great Israelite through 
the spirit ot wisdom, the same spirit of which it is written 
elsewhere, “that it can do all things... . that it reneweth 
all things....and through nations conveyeth ‘itself into 
holy souls, and maketh friends of God and the prophets ”— 
“the friends of God,” that is to say, the defenders of His 
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Church and of His faith; and “prophets” that is, the leaders 
of His people. 

The destinies of nations are in the hands of God, and 
when the hour of His mercy comes, and a nation is to re- 
gain the first of its rights, the free exercise of its faith and 
religion, God, who is never wanting to His own designs, 
ever provides for that hour a leader for His people, such a 
one as my text describes—wise, high-minded, seeking the 
Kingdom of God, honourable in his labours, strong in con- 
flict with his enemies, triumphant in the issue and crowned 
with glory. Nor was Ireland forgotten in the designs of God. 
Centuries of patient endurance brought at length the dawn 
of a better day. God’s hour came, and it brought with it 
Treland’s greatest son, Daniel O’Connell. We surround his 
grave to-day, to pay him a last tribute of love, to speak 
words of praise, of suffrage and of prayer. Fortwo-and-twenty 
years has he silently slept in the midst of us. His genera- 
tion is passing away, and the light of history already dawns 
upon his grave, and she speaks his name with cold, unim- 
passioned voice. In this age of ours a few years are asa 
century of times gone by. Great changes and startling events 
follow each other in such quick succession that the greatest 
names are forgotten almost as soon as those that bore them 
disappear, and the world itselfis surprised to find how short- 
lived is the fame which promised to be immortal. He who is 
inscribed even in the golden book of the world’s annals finds 
that he has but written his name in water. The Church 
alone is the true shrine of immortality, the temple of fame, 
which perisheth not; and that man only whose name and 
memory is preserved in her sanctuaries receives on this 
earth a reflection of that glory which is eternal in heaven. 
But before the Church will crown any one of her children 
she carefully examines his claims to the immortality of her 
gratitude and praise. She asks, What has he done for God 
and for man? This great question have I come here to an- 
swer to-day for him whose tongue, once so eloquent, is now 
stilled in the silence of the grave, and over whose tomb a 
grateful country has raised a monument of its ancient faith 
and a record of its past glories; and I claim for him the 
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meed of our gratitude and love, in that he was a man ot 
faith, whose wisdom guided in the “right ways,” who loved 
and sought the “ Kingdom of God,” who was most “ honour- 
able in his labours,’ and who accomplished his “great 
works”; the liberator of his race, the father of his people, 
the conqueror in the “‘undefiled conflict” of principle, truth 
and justice. No man of our day denies that Ireland has been 
a most afflicted country; but seldom was the dark hour 
darker, or her affliction greater, than towards the close of 
the last century. The nation’s heart seemed broken, and all 
her hopes seemed extinguished. The Catholics of Ireland 
were barely allowed to live, and were expected to be grate- 
ful even for the boon of existence; but the profession of the 
Catholic Faith was a complete bar and an insurmountable 
obstacle to all advancement in the path of worldly advan- 
tage, honour, dignity. and even wealth. The fetters of con- 
science hung heavily also upon genius, and every prize to 
which lawful ambition might aspire was beyond the reach 
of those who refused to deny the religion of their fathers, 
and to forget their country. Amongst the victims of this 
religious and intellectual slavery was one who was marked 
amongst the youths of his time. Of birth, which in other 
lands would be called noble, gifted with a powerful and 
comprehensive intelligence, a prodigious memory, a most 
fertile imagination, pouring forth its images in a vein of 
richest oratory, a generous spirit, a most tender heart, en- 
riched with stores of varied learning, and genius of the 
highest kind, graced with every form of manly beauty, 
strength and vigour, of powerful frame—nothing seemed 
wanting to him. 

A combination and a form indeed 

Where every God did seem to set his seal, 

To give the world assurance of a man. 
Yet all seemed to be lost in him, for he was born a Catholic 
and an Irishman. Before him now stretched, full and broad, 
the two ways of life, and he must choose between them: the 
way which led to all the world prized—wealth, power, dis- 
tinction, title, glory and fame; the way of genius, the noble 
rivalry of intellect, the association of all that was refined 
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and refining—the way which led up to the council chambers 
of the nation, to all places of jurisdiction and of honour, to 
the temples wherein were enshrined historic names and 
glorious memories, to a share in all the blessings of privi- 
lege and freedom. The stirrings of genius, the promptings 
of youthful ambitions, the consciousness of vast intellectual 
power, which placed within his grasp the highest prizes to 
which the “last infirmity of noble minds” could aspire—all 
this impelled him to enter upon the bright and golden path. 
But before him opened another way. No gleam of sunshine 
illuminated this way; it was wet with tears; it was over- 
shadowed with misfortunes; zt was pointed out to the young 
traveller of life by the sign of the cross, and he who entered it 
was bidden to leave all hope behind him, for it led through 
the Valley of Humiliation into the heart of a fallen race and 
an enslaved and afflicted people. I claim for O’Connell the 
glory of having chosen the latter path, and this claim no 
man can gainsay, for it is the argument of the Apostle in 
favour of the great Lawgiver of old. “ By faith Moses denied 
himself to be the son of Pharaoh’s daughter, etc.” Into this 
way was he led by his love for his religion and country. He 
firmly believed in that religion in which he was born. He had 
that faith which is common to all Catholics, and which is not 
merely a strong opinion or even a conviction, but an abso- 
lute and most certain knowledge that the Catholic Church 
is the one and only true messenger and witness of God 
upon earth; that to belong to her Communion and to pos- 
sess her faith is the first and greatest of all endowments 
and privileges, before which everything else sinks into 
absolute nothing. He believed and knew that it was not 
enough for him to “believe in his heart unto justice,” 
but that he must confess with his mouth unto salvation, 
and the strength of his faith left him no alternative but to 
proclaim boldly his religion, and to cast in his lot with his 
people. That religion was this people’s only inheritance. 
They had clung to it and preserved it with a love and fide- 
lity altogether superhuman, and which was the wonder ot 
the world. The teaching of the Catholic Church was accepted 
cheerfully by the Irish people when it was first preached to 
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them. They took it kindly and at once from the lips of their 
apostle, and Ireland was a grand exception to all the nations, 
where the seed of Christianity has ever been the martyr’s 
blood. The faith thus delivered to them they so illustrated 
the sanctity that for a thousand years Catholic Ireland 
was the glory of Christendom, and received among the 
nations the singular title of the “Island of Saints.” ... 


The preacher now gives an account of the bearing and faith of 
the Irish people during the years of persecution. He draws a 
parallel between the action of other Irish heroes and O’Connell. 


And here again, my brethren, two ways opened before 
him... one, the way of blood and danger . . .; but another 
battle-field lay before him on which he could “fight the good 
fight,” and vindicate all the right of his religion and his 
country. ... Religious liberty and perfect legal equality 
were his first demand. The new apostle of freedom went 
through the length and breadth of Ireland. . . . The first de- 
cree of our liberation went forth. On April 13, 1829, Catholic 
Emancipation was proclaimed, and seven millions of Catho- 
lics enteredthenation’s legislature in the person of O’Connell. 
It was the first and the greatest victory of peaceful principle 
which our age has witnessed; the grandest triumph of justice 
and of truth; the most glorious victory of the genius of one 
man; and the first great act of homage which IJreland’s rulers 
paid to the religion of the people, and which Ireland’s peo- 
ple paid to the great principle of peaceful agitation. 


A tribute to the guiding principle of O’Connell’s life, his strong 
faith and ardent zeal for his religion and faith, now follows, and an 
extract from the great Lacordaire. Then, in order to soothe the 
feelings of English hearers, he goes on: 


His glorious victory did honour even to those whom he 
vanquished. He honoured them by appealing to their sense 
of justice and right; and in the Act of Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, England acknowledged the power of a people, not 
asking for mercy, but clamouring for the liberty of the soul, 
the blessing which was born with Christ, and which is the 
inheritance of the nations that embrace the Cross. Catholic 
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Emancipation was but the herald and the beginning of 
victories. He, the Church’s liberator and most true son, 
was also the first of Ireland’s patriots and statesmen. 
Our people remember well the many trials borne for them, 
the many victories gained in their cause, the great life 
devoted to them by O’Connell. Lying, however, at the foot 
of the altar, as he is to-day, whilst the Church hallows his 
grave with prayer and sacrifice, it is more especially as the 
Catholic Emancipator of his people, that we place a garland 
on his tomb. It is as a child of the Church that we honour 
him, and recall with tears of sorrow our recollections of the 
aged man, revered, beloved, whom all the glory of the 
world’s admiration and of the nation’s love had never 
lifted up out of the holy atmosphere of Christian humility 
and simplicity. Obedience to the Church’s laws, quick zeal 
for her honour and the dignity of her worship; a spirit of 
penance, refining whilst it expiated, chastening whilst it en- 
nobled, all that was natural in the man; constant and fre- 
quent use of the Church’s Holy Sacraments, which shed the 
halo of grace round his venerated head—these were the last 
grand lessons which he left to his people, and thus did the 
sun of his life set in the glory of Christian holiness. ... 


After a few passages on O’Connell’s distress during the suffer- 
ings of the Irish people during the famine, and his visit to Rome, 
the preacher continues: 


Time, which buries in utter oblivion so many names and 
so many memories, will exalt him in his work. The day has 
already dawned and is ripening to its perfect noon when 
Irishmen of every creed will remember O’Connell, and cele- 
brate him as the common friend and the greatest benefactor 
of their country. What man is there, even of those whom our 
age has called great, whose name, so many years after his 
death, could summon so many loving hearts around his 
tomb? We, to-day, are the representatives not only of a na- 
tion, but of a race. ‘‘Quzenam regio in terris nostri non plena 
laboris?” Where is the land that has not seen the face of 
our people and heard their voice? And wherever, even to the 
ends of the earth, an Irishman is found to-day, his spirit and 
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his sympathies are here. The millions in America are with 
us—the Irish Catholic soldier on India’s plains is pre- 
sent amongst us by the magic of love; the Irish sailor, 
standing by the wheel this moment in far-off silent seas, 
where it is night, and the southern stars are shining, joins 
his prayer with ours, and recalls the glorious image and 
the venerated name of O’Connell. 

He is gone who seemed so great— 

Gone ; but nothing can bereave him 

Of the force he made his own, 

Being here, and we believe him 

Something far advanced in state, 

And that he wears a truer crown 

Than any wreath that man can weave him. 

He is gone, but his fame shall live for ever on earth as a 
lover of God and his people. Adversaries, political and re- 
ligious, he had many, and, like a 

Tower of strength 
Which stood full square to all the winds that blew, 

the Hercules of justice and of liberty stood up against them. 
Time, which touches all things with mellowing hand, has 
softened the recollections of past contests, and they who 
once looked upon him as a foe now only remember the glory 
of the fight, and the mighty genius of him who stood forth 
the representative man of his race, and the champion of his 
people. They acknowledge his gveatness, and they join hands 
with us to weave the garland of fame. 

But far other, higher and holier, are the feelings of Irish 
Catholics all the world over to-day. They recognize in the 
dust, which we are assembled to honour, the powerful arm 
which promoted them, the eloquent tongue which proclaimed 
their rights and asserted their freedom, the strong hand 
which, like that of the Maccabee of old, first struck off their 
chains, and then built up their holy altars. They, mingling 
the supplication of prayer and the gratitude of suffrage with 
their tears, recall—oh, with how much love!—the memory 
of him who was a Joseph to Israel, their tower of strength, 
their buckler and their shield, who shed around their homes, 
their altars and their graves, the sacred light of religious 
liberty and the glory of unfettered worship. 
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“His praise is in the Church,” and this is the surest 
pledge of the immortality of his glory. “A people’s voice” 
may bethe proof and echo of all human fame, but the voice 
of the undying Church is the “echo of undying glory,” and 
when those who surround his grave to-day shall have passed 
away, all future generations of Irishmen to the end of time 
will be reminded of his name and of ‘his glory. With firmer 
step, with undaunted soul, with high resolve of justice, peace 
and conciliation, the work begun by Ireland's Liberator 
progresses in our day. Chains are being forged for our 
country, but they are chains of gold, to bind up all discor- 
dant elements in the Empire, so that all men shall dwell 
together as brothers in the land. If we cannot have the 
blessings of religious unity so as “to be all of one mind,” 
we shall have “the next dearest blessing” that Heaven can 
give—the peace that springs from perfect religious liberty 
and equality. All this we owe tothe man whose memory we 
recall to-day, to the principles which he taught us, which 
illustrate his life, and which, in the triumph of Catholic 
Emancipation, pointed out to the Irish people the true secret 
of their strength, the true way of progress and the sure road 
to victory. The seed which his hand had sown, it was not 
given to him to reap in its fullness. Catholic Emancipation 
was but the first instalment of liberty. The edifice of religious 
freedom was to be erected when the wise architect who 
had laid its foundations and built up the walls was in his 
grave. Let us hope that his dying eyes were cheered, and the 
burden of his last hour lightened, by the sight of the perfect 
grandeur of his work—that, like the prophet Law-giver, he 
beheld “all the land’’—that he saw it with his eyes, though 
he did not pass over to it; and that it was given to him to 
“salute from afar off” the brightness of the day which he 
was never to enjoy. He had ever sighed to be able to extend 
to his Protestant fellow-countrymen the hand of perfect _ 
friendship, which only exists where there is perfect equality, 
and to enter with them into the compact of the true peace 
which is founded on justice. 
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XXVII. Newman (1801) 


No Logical Alternative between Catholicism and Scepticism 
four Descourses to Mixed Congregations * 


URN away from the Catholic Church, and to whom 

will you go? it is your only chance of peace and assu- 
rance in this turbulent changing world. There is nothing 
between it and scepticism, when men assert their reason 
treely. Private creeds, fancy religions, may be showy and 
imposing to the many in their day; national religions may 
lie huge and lifeless, and cumber the ground for centuries, 
and distract the attention or confuse the judgement of the 
learned; but in the long run it will be found that either the 
Catholic religion is verily and indeed the coming in of the 
unseen world into this, or that there is nothing positive, 
nothing dogmatic, nothing real in any of our notions as to 
whence we come and whither we are going. Unlearn Catho- 
licism and you become Protestant, Unitarian, Deist, Pan- 
theist, Sceptic, in a dreadful but infallible succession; only 
not infallible, by some accident of your position, of your 
education, and of your cast of mind; only not infallible, if 
you dismiss the subject of religion from your mind, deny 
yourself your reason, devote yourself to moral duties, or dis- 
sipate them in engagements of the world. Go then and do 
your duty to your neighbour, be just, be kindly-tempered, 
be hospitable, set a good example, uphold religion as good 
for society, pursue your business or your profession or your 
pleasure, eat and drink, read the news, visit your friends, 
build and furnish, plant and sow, buy and sell, plead and 
debate, work for the world, settle your children, go home 
and die, but eschew religious enquiry, if you will not have 
faith, nor hope that you can have faith, if you will not join 
the Church. 

Avoid, I say, enquiry else, for it will but lead you thither, 
where there is no light, no peace, no hope; it will lead you 
to the deep pit, where the sun and the moon and the stars, 
and the beauteous heavens are not, but chilliness and bar- 


* From Characteristics of John Henry Newman, by W. S. Lilly. 
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renness and perpetual desolation. Oh, perverse children of 
men, who refuse truth when offered you, because it is not 
truer! O restless hearts and fastidious intellects, who seek 
a gospel more salutary than the Redeemer’s, and a creation 
more perfect than the Creator’s! God, forsooth, is not great 
enough for you; you have those high aspirations and those 
philosophical notions, inspired by the original tempter, 
which are content with nothing that is, which determine 
that the Most High is too little for your worship, and His 
attributes too narrow for your love. Satan fell by pride; and 
what was said ot old of him, may surely now, by way of 
warning, be applied to all who copy him: “Because Thy 
heart is lifted up, and Thou hast said, I am God, and I sit 
in the chair of God... whereas thou art a man and not 
God, and hast set thy heart as if it were the heart of God, 
therefore ...I will bring thee to nothing, and thou shalt 
not be found any more for ever.” 


From “The Second Spring,’ a Sermon preached tn the Synod 
of Oscott, 1852 

E have familiar experience of the order, the con- 

stancy, the perpetual renovation of the material 
world which surrounds us. Frail and transitory as is every 
part of it, restless and migratory as are its elements, never 
ceasing as are its changes, still it abides. It is bound to- 
gether by a law of permanence, it is set up in unity; and 
though it is ever dying, it is ever coming into life again. 
Dissolution does but give birth to fresh modes of organiza- 
tion; and the death is the parent of a thousand lives. Each 
hour, as it comes, is but a testimony how fleeting, yet how 
secure, how certain is the great whole. It is like an image 
on the waters, which is ever the same, though the waters 
ever flow. Change upon one change, yet one change cries 
out to another, like the Seraphim, alternately, in praise and 
in glory of their Maker. The sun sinks to rise again; the 
day is swallowed up in the gloom of night, to be born out 
of it, as fresh as if it had never been quenched. Spring passes 
into summer, and through summer and autumn into winter, 
only the more surely, by its ultimate return, to triumph 
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over that grave, towards which it resolutely hastened from 
its first hour. ... The past has returned, thedead lives. Thrones 
are overturned andare never restored; states live and die, and 
then are matters only for history. Babylon was great, and 
Tyre, and Egypt and Nineveh, and shall never be great 
again. The English Church was, the English Church was 
not, and the English Church is once again. This is the 
potent, worthy of a cry. It is the coming in ofa Second Spring; 
it is a restoration in the moral world, such as that which 
yearly takes place in the physical. 

Three centuries ago, and the Catholic Church, that the 
great creation of God’s power, stood in this land in pride of 
place. It had the honours of near 1,000 years upon it; it was 
enthroned in some twenty sees up and down the broad 
country; it was based on the will of a faithful people; it 
energized through ten thousand instruments of power and 
influence; and it was ennobled by a host of saints and 
martyrs. The churches, one by one, recounted and rejoiced 
in the love of glorified intercessors, who were the respective 
objects of their grateful homage.. .. Andthen, too, its religious 
Orders, its monastic establishments, its universities, its wide 
relations all over Europe, its high prerogatives in the tem- 
poral state, its wealth, its dependencies, its popular honours 
—where was there in the whole world a more glorious 
hierarchy. Mixed up with the civii institutions with king and 
nobles, with the people, found in every village and in every 
town, it seemed destined to stand, so long as England stood, 
and to outlast, it might be, England’s greatness. But it was 
the high decree of Heaven, that the majesty of presence 
should be blotted out. It is a long story, my Fathers, you 
know it well. The vivifying principle of truth, the shadow ot 
St Peter, the grace of the Redeemer left. That old Church 
on that day, became a corpse(a marvellous, an awful change!) 
and then it did but corrupt the air which once it refreshed, 
and cumber the ground which once it beautified. So all 
seemed lost, and there was a struggle for a time, and then 
its priests were cast out or martyred. There were sacrileges 
innumerable. Its temples were profaned or destroyed; its 
revenues seized by covetous nobles, or squandered on the 
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ministers of a new faith. The presence of Catholicism was 
at length simply removed—its grace disowned—its name, 
except as a matter of history, at length, almost unknown... .* 

My Fathers and my Brothers, you have seen it on one 
side, and some of us on another; but one and all of us can 
bear witness to the fact of the utter contempt into which 
Catholicism had fallen by the time that we were born. You, 
alas, know it far better than I can know it; but it may not 
be out of place, if by one or two tokens, as by the strokes 
of a pencil, I bear witness to you from without, of what you 
can witness so much more truly from within. No longer the 
Catholic Church in the country; nay, no longer, I may say, 
a Catholic community; but a few adherents of the old re- 
ligion, moving silently and sorrowfully about, as memorials 
of what had been. ‘“‘The Roman Catholics’’—not a sect even, 
not an interest—not as men conceived of it, a body, however 
small, representative of the great Communion abroad, but a 
mere handful of individuals, who might be counted like the 
pebbles and the detritus of the great Deluge, and who, for- 
sooth, merely happened to retain opinions, which in their 
day, were the profession of a Church. Here a set of poor 
Irishmen, coming and going at harvest-time, or a colony ot 
them lodged in a miserable quarter of a vast metropolis. 
Then, perhaps, an elderly person, seen walking in the streets, 
grave and solitary, and strange, though noble in bearing, 
and said to be of good family, and—a ‘Roman Catholic.” 
An old-fashioned house of gloomy appearance, closed in 
with high walls, with an iron grate, and yews, and the re- 
port attaching to it that ‘“‘Roman Catholics” lived there; 
but who they were, or what they did, or what was meant by 
calling them Roman Catholics, no one could tell; though 
it had an unpleasant sound, and told of form and supersti- 
tion. And then, perhaps, as we went to and fro, looking 
with a boy’s curious eyes through the great city, we might 
come to-day upon some Moravian chapel or Quakers’ 
meeting-house, and to-morrow on a chapel of the “Roman 
Catholics,” but nothing was to be gathered from it, except 


* Lord Macaulay, it is said, became so enamoured of the following passage 
that he learnt it by heart and used frequently to repeat it. 
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that there were lights burning there, and some boys in 
white, swinging censers; and what it all meant could only 
be learnt from books, from Protestant histories and sermons, 
and they did not report well of the “Roman Catholics,” but, 
on the contrary, deposed that they once had had power and 
had abused it. And then again, we might, on one occasion, 
hear it pointedly put out by some literary man, as the result 
of his careful investigation, and as a recondite point of in- 
formation, which few knew, that there was this difference 
between the Roman Catholics of England and the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland, that the latter had Bishops and that 
the former were governed by four officials, called Vicars 
Apostolic. 

Such were Catholics of England, found inholes andcorners, 
and alleys and cellars, and the housetops, or in the recesses 
of the country; cut off from the populous world around 
them, and dimly seen as if through a mist or in twilight, as 
ghosts flitting to and fro, by the high Protestants, the lords 
of the earth. At length so feeble did they become, so utterly 
contemptible, that contempt gave birth to pity, and the more 
generous of their tyrants actually began to wish to bestow 
on them some favour, under the notion that their opinions 
were simply too absurd ever to spread again, and that they 
themselves, were they but raised in civil importance, would 
soon unlearn and be ashamed of them. And thus, out of 
mere kindness to us, they began to blaspheme our doctrines 
to the Protestant world, that so our very idiotcy might be 
our plea for mercy. 

A great change, an awful contrast, between the time- 
honoured Church of St Augustine and St Thomas, and the 
poor remnant of their children in the beginning of the 
nineteenth century! It was a miracle to pull down that lordly 
power; but there was a greater and a truer one in store. 
No one could prophesy its fall—but still less would anyone 
have ventured to prophesy its rise again. 
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XXVIII. Henry Edward Manning 


On Progress. Address to the Young Men’s Catholic Assoctation 
October 10, 1871 


MUST pass over much more that I had meant to say, 

and sum up in these words: We do not oppose any true 
material, scientific, social or political progress. The reiter- 
ated and persistent way in which people say we are opposed 
to progress is cant. They who can believe it to be so are 
superstitious—they ought to believe in hobgoblins; and per- 
haps they do. Well, then, my general conclusion is that the 
Church is progressing, and always will progress, in strength, 
truth, unity of faith, in the self-evidence by which it proves 
itself to the world. Secondly, that nations are departing from 
the principles which created their civilization. Thirdly, that 
civilization is becoming every day more and more material. 
I shall keep you till midnight, if I go on: Look for proofs of 
what I say in any work on political economy; or in the pro- 
duction and use of wealth, its enjoyment, luxury and the 
consequences of luxury, visible all round us. Fourthly, that 
this material civilization, while more and more material, is 
becoming less and less moral. Fifthly, that, therefore, this 
modern civilization is for this reason not progressive, because 
the nations are not growing happier nor purer in their morals 
nor more united in the charities of life. Sixthly, that society 
is not becoming more solid, more safe, more stable; that, on 
the contrary, the reverse of all these things is indubitably 
true and visible before our eyes. Seventhly, that individuals 
are becoming more anarchical, the intellect more licentious, 
the wills of man more stubborn; and this self-will expresses 
itself in their actions, so that it is true to say that the prin- 
ciples upon which the Christian world was founded, and by 
which it has hitherto been preserved, have been rejected and 
are being violated on every side. The Christian world, there- 
fore, is not progressing, but going back. Finally, civilization, 
like everything else, cannot stand still: Von progredi est re- 
gredt; not to go onwards is to go backwards; and therefore 
it is that the Holy Father, when he condemned in the Syl- 
labus the proposition “that the Roman Pontiff can and 
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ought to reconcile and adjust himself to Progress, Liberalism 
and Modern Civilization,’ condemned a great error, and 
proclaimed a great truth. There is no hope for either man or 
society, but to go back to the feet of the only true Legislator, 
who said, “Come unto Me; take My yoke upon you; for My 
yoke is easy and My burden is light.” 


XXIX. “Fohn Purcell, D.D., Archbishop of 
Cincinnati 


From a Sermon Preached at the Second Plenary Council of 
Baltimore, U.S.A., October 1866 
No man can serve two masters. 

OW has a Church (the Church in America) so young 

attained such marvellous development? By the grace 
of God, by preaching the pure Gospel of Christ; by ignoring 
every -7s7; abjuring every error; by holding back her chil- 
dren from every organization which shuns the light and 
takes not for its standard the Cross; in a word, by serving 
only one Master, and by serving Him with purity of inten- 
tion, with singleness of purpose, with steady and unfaltering 
adherence to the three grand objects of her institution—the 
teaching of truth, the practise of charity, and, if earthly, 
yet mainly, heavenward progress. 

God is truth. When false and corrupt religions had effaced 
the ideaof the one only God from theminds of men in all the 
other nations of the earth, that it may not perish He select- 
ed for its preservation the Jewishnation. Heforbadethem, un- 
der theseverest penalties, to participate in worship with idola- 
trous nations by which they were surrounded. This prohibition 
extended tointermarriagesand theother social relations from 
which the divine prescience foreknew the danger of their 
perversion from truth. Error is the negation of truth. Itis to 
truth what darkness is to light, what light is to death. 
The truth alone can make us free; the truth alone can make 
us happy; the truth alone conducts to God, to immortality 
and heaven. 

The very beginning of all goodness, of religious accept- 
ableness, of moral rectitude, is obedience to God, is belief 
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of God, is perfect submission of the heart and intellect to the 
truth and commandments of God. Without such obedience, 
faith, submission, there may be religiosity, but there is no 
religion; there may be more or less of pagan morality; but 
there is no belief or virtue meritorious of eternal life. 

The Catholic Church, whilst she teaches truth, teaches and 
practises charity. Shetells her children that if, without faith, 
it is impossible to please God, it is no less impossible to 
please Him without charity; that if all who approach God 
must believe that He is, and will reward those wha seek 
Him, so all must love Him; and that the only admissible 
proof of our love for God is love for man made in the image 
and likeness of God, and this love not in word, in lip, but 
in truth and in deed. 

Without the knowledge and acceptance of eternal truth, 
without the practice of divine charity, there is no love, no 
heavenward progress. These we find in the Catholic Church 
alone, where God has placed all helps, resources, and appli- 
ances for man’s salvation. He that seeks them elsewhere 
will not find them. False religions not only lack all these 
means of salvation, but they break the golden zone of purity 
of faith in which the Saviour sought to unite all the nations 
of the earth. They defeat the object of the Saviour’s prayer 
the night before Hesuffered—“that the believers in His word 
might be one, as He and the Father are one, in Heaven.” 
They render the conversion of heathen nations impossible 
by the contradictory creeds they present for theiracceptance; 
and abandoning the fountain ot living waters, they dig for 
themselves cisterns, broken cisterns, which can hold no 
water to refresh their own or other’s weary souls. 

Catholics then, cannot, without stultifying themselves, 
admit that one religion is as good as another. They cannot 
admit that falsehood is as good as truth. They cannot serve 
two masters. They proclaim, with the Apostles, they cannot, 
to please men, say aught against the truth, nay, not even to 
save their very lives. They cannot sanction, support, or con- 
tribute in any manner to sustain whatever is opposed to it. 
They must say, with Saints John and Paul to Gallicanus, if 
“‘ Julian is your master, have peace with him; as for us we 
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havenomaster but Christ.” Like Sir Thomas More and Bishop 
Fisher, they must lay their heads on the block rather than 
acknowledge the spiritual supremacy of a Henry VIII, and 
say, like the two monks who were threatened with drowning 
in the Thames, we thank God that the “way to Heaven is 
as short by water as by land.” 

But Catholics must go farther still. They must illustrate 
their faith by their lives. They must do all in their power to 
convert erring but immortal souls. And they must never 
imperil the salvation of their own souls by affecting to unite 
the service of God with the service of mammon, the service 
of God with the fashionable vices of the world, the frequen- 
tation of the Sacraments with the reading of bad novels and 
books; but by faithfully keeping the promises of their bap- 
tism, by renouncing the devil and all his works and pomps, 
bear the white robe unspotted, and bright light unextin- 
guished to the Judgement seat of Christ. 


XXX. eArchbishop Spalding (of Baltimore) 
On Counctls, October, 1866 


OUNCILS are as old as the Church, and the Church is 

old as Christ; for the Church is His Bride, without spot 
or wrinkle, and the Mother of all His lawful children. From 
the very beginning of Christianity these ecclesiastical meet- 
ings, held by the chief pastors of the Church, were regarded 
not only as opportune, but as affording the simplest and 
most compendious, as well as the most effectual means for 
settling controversies concerning faith, morals and disci- 
pline: ... 

In a few words, the objects of Councils may be summed 
up as follows: The securing of greater uniformity of disci- 
pline, by bringing local variations back to the standard of 
general usage, as far as circumstances will allow; the pro- 
claiming of faith as already settled and defined, with the 
condemnation of all opposing, especially the current, errors 
of the day; the recommendation of new sees to be erected, 
and the presentation to the Holy See of new candidates for 
the episcopacy; so as to widen the sphere of normal Church 
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action, in accordance with our rapid territorial extension; 
to adopt such practical means, as may seem best calculated 
to increase the fervour by quickening the zeal of our people; 
finally, to save our children from being led astray, and to 
convert those wandering outside the pale of the true Church 
of God, and thereby both to save our own people and to gain 
others to the true faith and save their immortal souls. 


XXXI. P. R. Kenrick, Archbishop of St Louts 


October, 1886 
Faith comes by hearing, and hearing by the word of God.—Rom. x. 17. 


AITH was provided for by God to man by the ministra- 
tion of men; and, therefore, I shall divide what I have to 
say znto three proposttions. The first proposttiom is that God— 
our divine Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ—has established 
a body of men, whom He sent in His name, to whom He 
gave the commission to announce His doctrine to His 
people; that He has perpetuated the existence of that com- 
mission; and that at every period, from the commencement 
of Christianity, the same essential power and duties exist as 
were first constituted. AZy next proposttion is this: That this 
commissioned body is perpetuated by the right of ordination 
and by transmission of the right to exercise that power in 
the transmission orders, Jy ¢hzrd is the testimony borne by 
this body to the facts which establish the divine mission of 
Jesus Christ, and to the doctrine which He announced. In 
treating of this subject, I shall abstain from the considera- 
tion of those texts of Scripture which might be adduced to 
prove it. I shall consider the subject, as it were, on its 
merits. When I refer to Scripture, it will be for the purpose 
of stating facts which are never denied, or else on questions 
requiring me to use the absolute language of Holy Writ.... 
“As the Father has sent Me, so I also send you.” That 
this promise was made and this commission was given to 
the Apostles not as individuals, but as a body, will be 
acknowledged by every one who recollects that Thomas was 
not present, for certainly no one would say that he did not, 
therefore, receive the Apostolic ministry. 
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It may be said that the authority of the Apostles may not 
be supposed to exist in those who succeeded them in the 
ministry. Were these special privileges to descend to all who 
were to follow them in the ministry? 

May there not be a term to the power of the Christian 
Church, as there was in the Jewish Church? In the case of 
the Jewish Church, the law was only typical of future good 
things. There was a term set to the power of the priesthood, 
and in fulfilling the prophecies and working miracles, Jesus 
Christ showed that whatever were the powers of the Jewish 
priesthood He recalled them. 

Besides the transmission of the powers of the ministry by 
ordination, there is also recorded a jurisdiction of power to 
exercise the right received in the reception of sacred orders. 
The Church has never denied the validity of the orders of 
the Eastern sectaries and of the Greek Church, but she has 
never acknowledged the Anglican orders that make a claim 
to Apostolical succession. But whether these orders are 
valid or not, one thing is certain: that there is not, and 
cannot be, except in connexion and communion with the 
Church established by Christ, the right to the power to 
preach the Gospel. As well might the electric fluid be con- 
sidered to send a message across the Atlantic, when, as in 
the first attempt to lay the cable, it broke in mid-ocean—as 
well can we suppose that the powers of the ministry, or the 
right to exercise those powers, could exist if the link which 
binds the present to the past had been broken, or could at 
any future time be subject to such a condition. St Cyprian 
compares the Church to a river, which draws its waters from 
a source; and toa tree, whose branches live on thesap they 
draw from the trunk. Cut off the source, and the river runs 
dry; lop off the branches, and they wither away. Man can- 
not make this power, which is supernatural; man cannot 
set aside what God established; man cannot supply what 
the providence of God gave men in sufficiency. 
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against Catiline, 270; masterly 
insinuatio of the speech against 
the Agrarian law, 59 

Circulus vitiosus, 9 

Circumstances, topic, 26 

Clay, 314 

Climax, 187 

Climax, figure, in the arrangement 
of the proofs and motives, 187; 
as transition, 174 

Colmar, 25 

Communicatio, figure of speech, 198 

Compar, figure of speech, 189 

Comparatio, 144 

Comparison, topic, a pari, a majori, a 
minori, 30 

Complexio, figure of speech, 185 

Composition, necessity of, 222 

Concessio, figure of speech, 197 

Concluding thoughts, importance of, 
powerfully affecting, 152 

Conclusio, 152 

Conclusion of speech, 152 

Conduplicatio, figure of speech, 186 

Confirmatio, 130 

Confutatio, 147 

Congeries, 144 

Conjunctio, figure of speech, 188 

Consequentia, topic, 28 

Contempt, an emotion, 101 

Contentio, figure of speech, 191 

Contrapositum, figure of speech, 191 

Contrarium, proof, 33 

Contrast, topic, 33 
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Conversio, figure of speech, 185 
Correctio, 200; as transition, 174 
Crassus, 203 

Cumulus, 157 


Declamation, 214, points to be at- 
tended to, 214; faults in, 215; 
remedies for, 215; practice in, 215 

Decorum, oratorical, as a means for 
gaining the goodwill of the hearer, 
50 

Definition, 14 

Delivery, importance of, 211; chief 
condition of, 211; preparation for 
memorising elements of, 212; 
declamation, 214; gestures, 217; 
examples, 218 

Demonstration of proofs, meaning 
and place in the speech, 130; 
oratorical modes of proof, 130; 
arrangement in order to produce 
the greatest effect, 130; examples: 
from Demosthenes, 136; Cicero, 
135 

Demosthenes, characteristics, 226; 
certain drawbacks, 227; best 
speeches, 228; comparison with 
Cicero, 230; arrangement of the 
First Philippic, 231; contentsofthe 
Third Philippic, 241; selected pas- 
sages from the Third Philippic 
from the affairs in the Chersonese, 
par. de Corona, 243; splendid ex- 
amples of refutation, 149 ; why 
Demosthenes avoids announcing 
the order of his speech, 231 

Deprecatio, figure of speech, 201 

Description, oratorical, importance 
of its use to increase emotion, 77; 
examples, 77 

Desire, as emotion, 87 

Dialogue, 195 

Diepenbrock, 111, 156 

Dilemma, 131 

Dionysius, 225 

Disjunctio, figure of speech, 190 

Dispositio, 105 

Dissimilarity, as topic, 33 

Dissolutio, figure of speech, 187 

Donoso Cortes, 15, 191 

Doubt, as figure of speech, 198 

Dubitatio, figure of speech, 198 


Elegance of speech, 161 

Ellipsis, figure of speech, 188 

Elocutio of the matter, 157; general 
qualities of, 157; characteristics of 


> 


a 


theaddress, 158; intelligibility,159; 
beauty, 161; vigour, 169; suitable 
transitions, 173 

Eloquence, nature of, in the wider 
and narrower sense, 211; difference 
between eloquence and fluency, 
Xvii; division of, according to the 
ancients, xix; to the moderns, xix; 
history of, xxii 

Emotions, definition, 67; impor- 
tance of the emotions, 67; kinds, 
69; choice of, 69; management 
of, 72; emotion in the orator, 72; 
preparation of the hearer for, 73; 
climax and continuation of, 75; 
accumulation of, 78; overcoming 
of an emotion unfavourable to the 
orator, 80; excitement of parti- 
cular emotions, 82; emotions 
springing from the depicting of 
good, 83; of evil, 92; transition 
from the emotions into a quiet 
manner, 103; emotions must be 
considered when composing a 
speech, 223; what is to be kept in 
view, 223; speech of Ligarius, 234 

Emphasis, or rhetorical accentua- 
tion, what it demands, 214 

Emulation, emotion, 90 

Enthymeme, 13 

Epichirem, 131 

Epilogue, conclusion of the speech, 
examples of, 152 

Epiphonema, 201 

Epiphora, figure of speech, 185 

Ethopeeia, figure of speech, 208 

Etymology, as topic, 21 

Euphony, 163 

Euphony, of oratorical language, 
166; its conditions, 166 

Exaggeration in declamation or 
trope, 180, 215 

Examples, as extrinsic loci, 38; as 
oratorical proof, 140 

Exclamation, figure, 201 

Execratio, figure of speech, 203 

Exercises, on topics, 43 

Exordium, 108 

Expolitio, 143 

Expositio, statement of discourse, 
I29 

Extemporalis oratio, 213 


Fear as an emotion, 93 

Features, command of, 217 

Fénelon, 236 

Fictio personarum, figure of speech, 
205 
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Figures of speech,175; word and mat- 
ter, 175; notion of, 175; word fig- 
ures, 185; figures of matter, 193; 
figures expressing the emotions, 
201; use of in transition, 174 

Forensic eloquence, how ancient 
differs from modern, xix 


Genus and class as topic, 16; when 
a subject is to be treated a genus, 
when a specie, 18 

Gestures, 217; chief rules, 217 

Gladstone, 301 

Gratitude, emotion, 85 

Gratton, 284 

Gregory of Nazianzum, 13 

Guenard, 183; speech on the philo- 
sophic mind, 183 


Harmony of style, 217 
Hastiness of speech, 214 
Hatred, an emotion, 92 
Henry, Patrick, 305 
Hettinger, 238 
Hominem argumentum ad, 4o 
Hope, an emotion, 88 
Hortensius, 221 
Hypallage, a trope, 179 
Hyperbole, a trope, 180 
Hypotyposis, figure, 207 


Ignoratio elenchi, 9; false conclu- 
sion, 9 

Imitation, as means of forming the 
actor, 224; how to be employed, 
224 

Improvisation, 213; early prepara- 
tion, 213 

Incrementum,145; in the epilogue, 83 

Indignation, as emotion, 96 

Induction, 132 

Insinuation, oratorical, 55; example 
57; Capitolinus Cicero in the 
matter of the Agrarian Law, 59; 
insinuating introduction, 109 

Interest, oratorical, 60; exciting 
interest, 61; four means of, 60 

Introductien, definition, means of, 
object of, 108; kinds of, 109; 
sources of, 110; qualities of, 112; 
examples of, 112, 113 

Irony, a trope, 179; as a means to 
counteract unfavourable emotions 
in an audience, 82 

Isotony, in declamation, 215 


Joy, an emotion, 87 


Kenrick, Archbishop, 360 
Ketteler, 82 
Kleutgen, 7 


Lacordaire, 138 

Lally-Tollendal, passages from, 35, 
36, 37, 61, 63, 74, 79 

Licentia, a figure, 199 

Lincoln, Abraham, 320 

Litotes, a trope, 180 

Liveliness of recital, 87; examples, 
87 

Livy, speech of the Father of the 
Horatii, 27; of Q. Capitolinus, 57; 
arrangement of Hannibal’s speech, 
52 

Loci communes, Io 

Loffler, 202 

Logical figures, chief, 130 

Love, an emotion, 83 


Mallinckrodt, 26 

Manning, Cardinal, 356 

Massillon, 337 

Means of improvement, 221 

Memorizing a speech, 212; care it 
requires, 212; use must be particu- 
larly observed, 212; importance of 
a suitable plan and a good ar- 
rangement, 212 

Metaphor, a trope, 177 

Metonomy, a trope, 179 

Mirabeau, 62 

Modesty, oratorical, demanded by 
oratorical demeanour, 51 

Monotony, 215 

Montalembert, 63 

Motives, 11; topics, I1; connexion 
between these and the emotions, 
12 

Miller, Adam, 158 


Napoleon, 177 
Narratio, 117 
Newman, Cardinal, 351 
Nirschl, 26 


Object, practical aim of the orator, 
212; importance of grasping it 
thoroughly and keeping it in view, 
253 

Obsecratio, figure, 201 

Obtestatio, figure, 202 

Occultatio, figure, 193 

O’Connell, Daniel, popular speeches, 
286 

Optatio, figure, 203 
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Orators, requirements for the educa- 
tion and formation of, 221; most 
celebrated, xxii; Greek, 241; Ro- 
man, 268; modern, 271; pulpit, 324; 
models for, 44 

Ornamentation, rhetorical,164; true, 
164; false, 165 


Pacuvius, 28 

Paradox, figure, 199 

Parallels, 208 

Parallels, classic, 224 

Paranomasia, figure, 193 

Partitio, 120; mode of, 120; qualities 
120; logical and psychological 
considerations to be attended to, 
123; announcement of, 124; im- 
portance of a good division, 121 

Pathetic conclusion, 155 

Patitio principii, 9 

Pauses in pronunciation, 214 

Periodic style, 163; use of, 163; eu- 
phony of, 164 

Periphrase, figure, 181 

Peroratio, 157 

Personification, 177 

Perspicuity, of oratorical style, 159; 
necessity of, 214; means of obtain- 
ing, 222; of propositions, 120 

Persuasion, the tact of the orator, 
50; the influencing of the will, 
main object of the speech, 67; 
effect on the feelings, 67; im- 
portance of the motives, 67 

Peter Chrysologus, 111i 

Pitt (Lord Chatham) on the Ameri- 
can Insurgents, 279 

Pitt, the younger, 274; 
against slave dealing, 274 

Pity, an emotion, 100 

Please and gain over, 47; means of, 
47; moral character of the speech, 
49; oratorical tact arousing the 
interest, 50 

Pliny, the elder, on Cicero, 60 

Pliny, the younger, 84, 208 

Poetry, difference between poetry 
and eloquence, xviii, 237; import- 
anceof reading poetry, 237; the 
most remarkable poets of ancient 
times, 237 

Polylemma, figure, 132 

Polysyndeton, figure, 188 

Portraiture, oratorical, 208; exam- 
ples, 208 

Position of the body during a speech, 
217 

Preteritio, figure, 193 


speech 


Premises, topic, 40 

Prentiss, Sargent S., 308 

Prolepsio, 200 

Propositio, 5, 120 

Proposition, 120; qualities of, 120; 
means for development, 121; 
simple, 121; compound, 120; 
position, 120; announcement of, 
124; wording of, 120 

Pronunciation, what is required for 
a good, 211, 214 

Pronuntiatio, in the wider sense, 211; 
in. the narrower sense, 212 

Prosopopeeia, 205 

Psychological character of the speech 
with respect to oratorical tact, 
50; with regard to the treatment 
of the emotions for the proofs and 
causes, 67; to narrative, 117; to 
refutation, 147 

Purcell, John, 357 


Questio infinita, 1; finita, 1; cogni- 
tionis, 2; actionis, 2 

Question, figure, 194 

Quintilian, 8 


Reading, importance of, 224 

Realization, figure of speech, 207 

Refutation, 147 

Remorse, an emotion, 101 

Repetition, figure of speech, 185 

Repugnance, an emotion, 96 

Reticentia, figure, 205 

Rhetoric, xx; meaning of, xxi; divi- 
sions, xxi; history of, xxii 

Rhetoricians, the most celebrated of 
Greece, xxii; of Rome, xxiii; mo- 
dern, xxv 

Rive, 32, III, 161 

Rousseau, 206 


Saltus in demonstrando, 9 

Sarcasm, a trope, 179 

Segneri, 332 

Self-education of the orator, 224; its 
importance, 225; hints as to the 
knowledge to be gained, 226; as to 
composition and revision, 225; 
two chief means, 224; closer ac- 
quaintance with Demosthenes 
and Cicero, 226; other orators,271; 
proper mode of imitation, 224 

Sententious style, 172 

Seward, 315 

Shame, an emotion, 101 

Sheridan, 285 

Similiter cadens, 190 
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Similiter desinens, 191 

Sorites, 132 

Sophisms, 9 

Spalding, Archbishop, 359 

Status, 217 

Stiegele, 206 

Style, oratorical, 157; general quali- 
ties of, 158; tropes and figures, 175 

Subject of the speech, 1; how to be 
obtained, 2; its limits, 3; de- 
velopment, 5 

Subjectio, figure, 195; as transition, 
174 

Sustentatio, igure, 198 

Syllogism, oratorical, 
ment of, 130 

Symmetry, figures depending on, 189 

Sympathy, emotion, 98 

Synecdoche, trope, 179 


130; treat- 


Tact, oratorical, what it is, 50; it 
embraces oratorical propriety, 50; 
caution, 53; excitement of ora- 
torical interest, 60 

Tapeinosis, 180 

Tautological expressions, 173 

Tension, figure, 198 

Tertullian, 34 

Theme, 1; idea of the same, I; 
division, 1; qualities, 2 


Topics, 11; definition, 14; intrinsic, 
14; extrinsic, 37; employment of, 
41; exercises on, 43 

Topics, 9; intrinsic, 14; extrinsic, 
37; hints for their proper use, 41; 
examples, 43 

Tornielli, 202 

Tractatio, 129 

Transition, 173; varieties of, 174 

Trilemma, 132 

Tropes, 177; varieties of, 177; use 
of, 181; how by their use specu- 
lative and abstract matters may 
be made clear and enlivened, 
182 


Unity of the proposition, 2 


Variety of style, 157 

Vergniaud, 64 

Vigour, 169; quality of, 170; orato- 
rical delivery, 173; four means of 
giving it to a speech, 170 

Vision, figure, 207 

Voice, proper modulation of, 166, 
215 


Webster, 310 
Wiseman, Cardinal, 340 
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